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Prof. WILHELM GEIGER’S LEXTER. 


To 

Siiams-ul-Ullema DA ST UR DAKAR 
PESHOTAN SANJANA, b.a. 


Mv Dear Dastthi, 

Tlio present (commemorative) volume is edited by 
your friends and admirers. As I hope that you will kind* 
ly count me among them, I am very sorry that, owing to 
various circumstances, I was not able to contribute to it 
a paper as a token of my high veneration for tlio eminent 
Avesta and Pallia vi scholar, and of my grateful friendly 
feelings for the learned translator of my German book on 
the “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times.” May you, Shams-ul-Ullcmn, sliin^ still many 
years on the Parsi community in India as well as on tlioso 
who arc interested in Iranian studies all over the world. 
With best greetings aud wishes. 

Munoiien, Germany, - • Sinceroly yours, 

14th February 1924. WILH. GEIGER. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

Shams Ul Ullem v D vstub Dar vb Peshotan 
Sanj VN V, B V JP 
B\ 

Pnor A V Williams Jackson 
‘Not a few distinguished fathers havo had dis 
tmguished sons’ is an old sa\mg,andtheParsi Community 
of Bombay is happj in being able to add a further lllus 
tration of this proverb by pointing to noteworthy ex- 
amples in tho families of their own priests 

In 1901 a band of Western scholars joined in con 
tnbuting a senes of aiticlcs for a volume prepared m 
memory of tho late Shams ul-Ullcraa Dastur Peshotanji 
Behramji Sanjana, MA, PhD, w hose namo is well 
remembered Now, twenty years later, a felicitous occa 
sion arises for friends again to umto m brmgmg forward a 
dedicatory volume — this tnno in lionour ot the Dastur’s 
noted son, the distinguished High Priest and scholar, whose 
namo graces tho title-page of this collection -of mono- 
graphs They do this heartily as a token of esteem and 
as a mark of appreciation of his work 

Darab Dastur Pesliotan Sanj ana’s position in his 
high office of prelate and as a scholarly interpreter of 
the Zoroastrian Religion is too well known to require a 
detailed record heie But I take this oppoitumty, as 
ono of lus oldest friends, to mako at least some brief 
reference to lus career and accomplishments He comes 
of the worthiest stock, and the blood of a priestly lme 
flows in his veins from an ancestry that pomts back to 
tho ancient settlement at feanjan, where the Zoroastnans 
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who emigrated from Persia to India, centuries ago, 
found shelter and full freedom to worship their God, 
Ahura Mazda. 

' Dastur Darab was born in Bombay 18th November, 
1857 ; so the City of the Beautiful Harbour may justly 
honour him as a son, while he owes to it in return both 
his education and his distinguished position. Darab’s 
early scholastic training was received in the Elpliinstone 
and Proprietary High Schools ; his higher education was 
gained at Elpliinstone College, from which he was gra- 
duated in 1880 with the B.A. degree. A priest by 
vocation, he was likewise a scholar at heart, and this 
fact led him to continue his studies for several years at 
the Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhojr Zartoshti Madressa, doing 
advanced work in Avestan and Pahlavi. His profici- 
ency in these subjects received special recognition at 
the hands of the Madressa authorities, who awarded him 
a Fellowship and a gold medal. Two years later the Uni- 
versity of Bombay also honoured him with one of its 
Fellowships, appointing him likewise as an Examiner 
in Persian, adding Avestan and Pahlavi afterwards to 
the list ; and he has long kept up this connection with 
the University examinations. 

Besides carrying on his educational work at that 
period and fulfilling the duties of his religious office, he 
found time to take an active part in civic matters of com- 
munity interest. As a result of this the Government 
of Bombay, in 1888, elected him a Justice of the Peace, 
which title he still holds. His scholarly attainments, 
moreover, as shown already by several publications, won 
for him enrolment in some of the learned societies, in- 
cluding the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which he was elected a member in 1892. 

In 1894, at the age of thirty-seven, he was appointed 
as Naib-Dastur of the HormusjiWadia Fire -Temple, 
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being doputy to his father, end on the Jattcr’s death, 
in 1803, lie succeeded to the offico of Head Priest. 
Early in 1890 his own Madrossa selected the Dastur as 
its Principal and assigned to him also a professorial chair 
in his chosen studies, which duties ho lias continued to 
perform nlong with those of his priestly charge. The 
Government of India, in the samo year, 1899, recognised 
his learning by conferring upon him tho title of Shams* 
ul-UHemn, with a medal attesting the honour. The Par- 
sec Community, moreover, has always accorded him abund- 
ant distinction in recognition of bis meritorious services. 

Throughout his life the Shams-ul-U llema has devoted 
himself to advancing the Zoroastrian Faith, not only 
as a priest and ns a teacher, but also ns a writer. A long 
list of articles, monographs, and separate volumes bears 
notable witness to this fact, ns a glance at tho appended 
Bibliography will show. It is particularly fitting and 
peculiarly touching to feel that his name will always bo 
associated with that of Ills father in tho monumental 
work of editing and translating the Dinkaid. As early 
as tho fifth votumo in 1888, ho had already begun to lend 
a helping hand by making tho English version of the 
Palilavi text, which his father had rendered into Gujarati. 
Ho continued to collaborate in the task until his parent’s 
death in 189S, and then carried on tho burden alone, 
but with indefatigable energy, so that in 1922 tho Din- 
kord series showed the goodly number of seventeen 
volumes. Only two more aro now needed to render tho 
edition complete. 

Scholars in various parts of the world, and all liis 
friends in India, will join warmly in hoping that his health 
and strength may remain unimpaired so as to enablo him 
to finish theso two volumes and then find time for still 
other publications, besides devoting liimsolf with his 
wonted spirit and energy to tho activities for which ho 
is known. 
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In presenting this. book as a mark of regard, each, of 
the contributors and all his, other friends join in -wishing 
Dastur Darab the ancient Avestan wish and prayer that 

he may live with a 

and I may still further add : 


1 ' * J 

... 


A. V. Williams Jackson,- 1 
Columbia Universitj^ 

.New York C'it; 
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ZAUATUuStRA: 111S LlhT, AND DOCTRINE, 

Ih l’jtor. Cun llumiouni i ,* Umuiimtv oi UtiuiLnrio. 
{TrmnlaM from the Otrmnn by V S SUKTHASKAlt, M.A ,Ph.D ) 
LADIES AVU Gr\TU.M» N, 

Them is a time lionuutvd custom that the speak* r invited todtwonrae 
on tliiHoocMUm enjoys lh« pnvihpeof taking ll» subject of i hi m*xch 
of tlio from tlio In Id of l»n spi-cial n Bareli Kxi reining that pm I 
Itgi , I fake the liberty ofdi'i rting, fora bn« f while*, your nlle mum from 
tlio grave anxieties of this hour of trial for our I ami nnd jk oph » holding 
us all ftllko in n stall off xcUeimnt nml Agitation, nml of directing it ton 
historical ( Vent which touk placx m tv distant land in times bygone, to 
nn event which nt find caused n mighty inner trarodornint ion of n great 
people, similar to the one which wt ourxlves i xjenrnctd only n shott 
whilongo.bul which mibr-cipuntly l»on fnr reaching political conn que-ncen 
affecting tlio outer world also, nlWit that m its c«?enco it has 
Wn of n purely religious character. 

It is ft will known fact that nmuml Individuals who have rendered 
thr ir people some great service , who occupy ft place In life n!>ovo that of 
the ir contemporaries, there grows oven during their own lifetime on 
oxulxrant entanglement of anecdotes of nil kinds ns to whftt they are 
supposed to have said anil done, which spreads luxuriantly hko a rank 
weed. Ami tins ever busy spinning nnd weaving of legends is not Inter- 
rupted, much less discontinued* even ftt the eh nth of this man , the process 
continues often fora very longtime, so that the. picture of that man, 
as It fixes itself nnd Iivcb on in the imagination of the pcoplo, departs 
more and moro from the historical prototype ; it gets mom nnd moro 
diffused, distorted, and obscured This sort of (lung happens at tlio 
pnsint day also, oven when the historical mu«e strenuously endeavours 
to # i« t down promptly m black nml white all that such ft man has n cl unity 
said and done How much moro so at an epoch when documentary 
pastrvntion of words nnd deeds was still unknown, nt best existed still 
m a rudimentary condition, when all historical knowledge rested. entirely 

*?arat!iuitraV u«J l*hre Akivl misclta ltcdc {l!eiilo|l* rp, Novi m 
ber 1018) von Clir Ikirtlmlumnn IV i Curl \\ intir, Hctitellerp, 1021, ( =Kiiltur 
untl Bj racltc, 4. llaml } 
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AarathuXlnnn religion nn called In nny e\rnt we ha>c no nght to ac 
ccpt any precept nuZarathuStnan that l as not l<cn traditionally handed 
down m tho-xi iKxth* tor, despite all that later nati\o sources havo to 
nay in the matter, we inu't not lo«e right of the fact that what ZaralhuS 
tra had himself taught ami prx. ached — *o to M), the pure ZarathuArmn 
doctrine — liad at quite an curly penod of it* history to put up with im 
portont transformations of adivrrw character Tie ntw doctnne, to 
hr as tho punly religious dimwit goc* was loo rational and abstract to 
sene as a nbgiou of tins mas.'cs Tlie old Ixbcf of tho Am a> (i e , tl e 
Indo Iranian) period mlh its ancunt m part highly nnthropomorpUc 
figures of gods was loo deeply and firmly imbedded among tl e people 
to be rooted out completely by the new religion without further adoj 
The necessary consequence of its tenacious surxnal was that the aucces 
*on of Zanthuttn in the ofiicc of both pru*tsand tenders m thtir 
concern for the exj>au‘ion and solidification of thoZirothuttrianuhgion, 
and not to an inconsiderable extent in pimmal interest, wen compelled 
to maki conations to popular feeling at fir-t only b\ tacit toleration 
but subsequently by formal recognition, so that in the end quite a number 
of things came to bo included in the articles of faith which the original 
doctrine not only did not contain uor ordain hut winch it hod ones 
oxprvesly rejected and oxen com bated 

This courao of development of the Iranian rrligion is clear oxen 
from the Avesta itself Tbc An »ta is not a homogeneous work any 
more than, for instance, the Old Tritium nt As n gnnh both form and 
matter, it exhibits* dm rsified character , and its origin extends over 
long Btretclca of time, even disregarding certain posthumous 
pieces which m no way can lx. regarded ns ong n d Broadly sjx nkmg, 
tho A\cnta falls into two quite unequal parts slmrply contracted as re 
gnrds their matter os well as thtir form wlm.li can be clearly distinguished 
os. on. older ond n lotet part 

Tho shorter oLDUipnrt, characterized b\ the great antiquity of its 
lmgiustio garb, comprises 17 so-tnllcd GSthits ic, literally ’poems, 
songs/ in reality sermons m mitncnl form, or rather extracts from scr 
mons which forconmuenceof memorizing hau. beta thrown into \cr*eB 
of diffonnt rhythmic fornifl In my translation of tin. GSthSs I have 
called them ZarathuStra a sermons m uik 1 or, I ha\e no doubt that 
theynro to bo traced back to the founder of tho Iranian religion himself, 
that they contain ZarathuStra a sayings and prt copts ui tho form lie 
himself had gmn to them, indeed so far na that is possible m regard to a 
long exclusively oral, traditional tmnsnuasion lor the authenticity is, in 
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my opinion, decisive by live preponderance of the purely personal elements 
contained in these sermons in verse. Thus tho poet once complains of a 
princeling, whose personality was sufficiently indicated for his contem- 
poraries dnd who had refused ZaralhuStia shelter for which he, surprised 
in a thunderstorm, had prayed. We find everywhere pathetic complaints 
about the scanty success met with by the now doctrine and about the 
hostilities shown towards himself and his doctrine by his enemies. This 
makes it as good as certain that the speaker in these sermons in verse, 
calling himself ZaratbuStra, is in fact no other than Zaratlrustm himself, 
and that hero wo have not before us, as is so often the case in the later 
portions of the A vesta, late precepts which, merely with a view to in- 
creasing the weight of their authority, have at some subsequent period 
been placed in the mouth of the founder of the religion. 

Also the later portion of the A vesta, which is considerably mote 
extensive than the other, shows numerous metrical pieces ; but — and 
this fact, is significant for the difference in time between them — not one 
of them is composed in any of the metrical forms we come across in the 
sermons m verse. Its contents are of mixed character. We find here 
advice in matters relating to criminal and civil law, digressions on ritual 
questions, on rites of purification prescribed for the violation ' of 
corporal purity, particularly as a result of Contact with 'corpses or por- 
tions of them — tlve cases arc, in the manner of petrified theology, spun 
out at groat length with most tedious sophistry— Jurtlrer . questions 
relating to instruction, and so on and so forth. Numerous pieces are 
purely liturgical . The clement most important for the history of religion , 
and surely also the oldest portions of the Younger Avesta are the so- 
called Yasts, i.e., prayers and hymns, in metrical form, addressed to 
individual deities. The religious ideas which find expression there arc 
of a character very different from those of the sermons in verse. Much 
water has flown under the bridges. The religion for whose establish- 
ment and expansion in the early days the little band of the faithful, had 
to fight so strenuously that in the earlier work we find often enough ex- 
pressions of anxious doubt for the success of the cause has long since 
become the established religion of the Iranian State, at tho dose of the 
stiuggle between the pure doctrine preached by the founder and the po- 
pular under-currents, which had ended after far-reaching concessions 
had been made to the old popular belief. Thus, for instance, to the 
group of the most highly honoured deities in the Younger Avesta belongs 
Mithra, an Old Aryan god, to whom prayers are addressed by the Vedic 
Indians also. It is well-known that the cult of this god was 
subsequently conveyed from the Iranian Empire to Europe and had 
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penetrated totho western confines of the Roman Empire , ovenm He 1 del' 
berg itself tkero was a sanctuary, a'Mithraum consecrated to that god 
In the sermons inverse, however, there lsnowhcre a reference to a -worship 
of this god ; oven his name is not mentioned m them Now in regard 
to the small compass of the Older Avesta one may be tempted to explain 
this as an accidont That assumption is however made impossible by 
the following fact ' another deity, likewise highly eulogised in the Younger 
Avesta and likewise originating from the pro Iranian times is Hauma 
(Indian Soma , earlier, in the Aryan period, Sauma), in whose ciilt an 
important place is occupied by an intoxicating dnnh squeezed out of a 
homonymous plant It is true that Hauma also is not specifically men- 
tioned in those sermons in verse , but thero are clear and unmistakable 
allusions to it and to its cult in that work , and these are couched in words 
which plainly reveal ZarathuStra’s disgust for it At the court of Persian 
Lings, Mitlira appears to ha\o received recognition not before the 4th 
century of the Christian era At any rato it is only then for the first 
time that ho is named and invoked in their inscriptions alongside of 
Aliuramazdah , the older kings from Danus I on used to address tlicir 
prayers and thanks exclusively to Ahuramazdah 

We must accordingly admit the following If already in the Younger 
Avesta there appear doctrines and views that are diametrically opposed 
to those of tho older work, we should bo justified and in duty bound to 
exercise oven greater circumspection in Tespcct of all that is reported 
about ZaratbuStra a doctrines m post Avestic works of the Middle and 
Modem Persian ponod Tlioso very old texts had ceased to be under- 
stood cortamly more than 1,600 years ago — a state of things attested in 
a perfectly unambiguous mannor,6o as to satisfy anyono who approaches 
the question -without prejudice, by the so-called translations of these 
works into Middle Persian, dating from tho penod of the Sassamds 

Now after this digression on the authorities, let us go hack to Zara- 
thustra The name has given nso to endless speculation from the time 
of tho Greeks, who, connecting their Zoroastres with their word for star, 
aster, have explained it as meaning ‘ star-worshipper ' or something 
similar, on to our own times Most of the more modem attempts 
centre round the idea that tho name itself must contain an indication of 
tho significance or tho calling of tho bearer of the name Such is not 
the case* Tho founder of the Iranian religion beam quito a common or 
garden name, which must however for that very reason count as genuine 
In keeping with the primeval method of forming proper names, the name 
Zanthuatra consists of two words — like many of our own German 
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on tlie surface of tho Hamun Sea And lastly the same sea passes for 
the birth place of tho future Saviour, whose avocation, according to 
later conceptions, is to bnngabout the new, tho more magnificent, order 
of human kind 

All these reasons speak with great probability for tho view that thb 
A vesta had originated m East Iran, that from tho cast tho now doctrine 
had sot out on its victorious march throughout Iran Now this Hamun 
Sea lies nearly 1000 kilometre distant, as tho crow flics, from Ragliai, 
where ZarathuStm is said to have been bom How aro we to reconcile 
these facts ? 

I believo that not only tho later sources but also tho sermons m ver c c 
show us tho way to explain this parulov Indeed ZarathuStra had ap 
peared first in his homeland in tho north west of Iran ns teacher and 
preacher, had already formed there a small congregation Only tho 
great majority of his fellow countrymen would have nothing to do with 
tho new doctnno And as ho did not belong to tho monoyed class — ho 
says himself in one of his sermons in verse ‘ I know, O Mazdah, whj 
I am not able (to accomplish) anything , mine nro not many herds, 
(everything depends on that,) and only n few people are mmo ’ — so ho 
could not defend himself against lus persecutors , ho had to seek safety 
in Sight, exactly as was tho case with Mohammed ' To which land 
wo road m another passago of tho old toxts, * to which land, to escape, 
whither to escapo, shall I turn my steps V Nono of tho three estates 
took kindly to him or lus doctnno Also a prominent charactenstic of 
tho new doctnno points to West Iran as the home of its founder , I shall 
revert to tho question in the sequel So ZarathuStra took to his heels 
along with a band of loyal followers, and in order to escape as quickly 
as possible from the thickly populated localities inhabited by his fellow 
countrymen who were ill-disposed towards him, ho bad to turn his steps 
towards the desert, which lay to the south-east "During hia peregrina- 
tion he at last succeeded in finding sympathy for his doctnno and pat- 
ronage for himself and his followers m Seistan, which lay m the dominion 
of the East Iranian tnbal chief ViStaspa All authonties from the 
earliest penod onwards look upon Vjfitaspa as tho patron and protector 
of tho prophet In the Gathas it is said of him that ' simultaneously 
with tho overlordship of tho fraternity (of the faithful) he had accepted 
the doctnno which had been ex cogitated by the holy Mazdah Aliura, 
and, leading -ho way, ho paved the path for tho progress of tho true 
doctnno ' ; and Vigtaspa’s ministers, tho brothers IraSauStm and 
Jamaspa, were enthusiastic fnends and helpers mtfie work of salvation, 
a relation subsequently further strengthened through ZarathuStra 
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marrying a daughter of Frasaustra, and lamaspa on the other hand 
marrying the prophet’s daughter, Porucibta by name. The celebration 
of their marriage was the occasion for the composition of the seventeenth 
and the last of his sermons in verse. About other events in the life 
of ZarathuStra nothing is known with certainty. Later works assign 
to him three wives and several sons and daughters. At the age of 77 he 
is said to have died a violent death at the fire altar. 

It would naturally be of great importance to know when that took 
place. Unfortunately I cannot give even a half-way definite answer 
to this question. According to the calculation of native authorities, 
which is based on quite arbitrary and improbable assumptions, 583 
B.O, is the year m which the prophet died. That is certainly too 
late a date. When v,e remember that the Mazdian religion was 
already in the Oth century the official religion of the Persian court, 
further that already in an Assyrian inscription of the Sth century there 
appears Mazdaku, as the- name of a ftlede, which is derived from the 
name of the god Mazdah, whence it follows that even at that period the 
Mazdian religion had spread over Media, and take into consideration the 
interval of time requisite for thafc,Nve shall have to push upwards the 
epoch of Zarathusfcra’s activities at least to about 900 B.O. The archaic 
character of the language in which his sermons in verse are written allow 
us to postulate even a still higher antiquity. 

blow at last we may turn to Zaratliustra’s doctrine . I would em- 
phasize again expressly the fact that when speaking of Zarathubtra’s 
doctrine I understand, and I would have it understood, merely that which 
can be gleaned from his sermons in verse, in other words merely that 
which may be traced back with confidence to the prophet himself. For 
that yery t reason, in my exposition, I shall mostly make use of the 
prophet’s own words.* 

- - At the period when the Aryans on this side of the Indus (that is, the 
Iranians and the Western Indians) still formed a closer unity — and that 
was certainly the case not very long prior to Zarathustra’s time, and may 
have been so still in bis own ‘time — tbe religion and che cult of these two 
peoples were in all essentials the same. In the cult bloody sacrifices of 
animals and the intoxicating beverage of Sauma played a prominent 
role. The religion had a polytheistic character. The Aryan 'pantheon 
was inhabited by a, multitude of gods. There were the Sim -god and ihe 
Moon-god, the goddess of Dawn, the god of Fire, the deities of Water, 
the god of Thunaer, further Mithra, Sauma and so 'on', without there 

* They are indicated below by quotation marks. 
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■being among them an} veil -established order of priority As regirdA 
' ' ' ' ’ ’ rfmtu, 

t time 

have scarcely been felt by the man in the street ashiwin g different % alu ffs 
Lastly, the cultural conditions ot tho Iranian pro\ met s They 
were certainly heterogeneous Presumably tho IVcst under the in- 
fluence) of the neighbouring Mesopotamia, where qmto early a high 
cultural development had been reached, must already liaae armed at 
the stago of permanent settlement combined with regular agnculturc 
and cattle breeding , but in the Last there flourished still nomadism, and 
tho incipient stages of settlement could ha\c made but slow progress, in 
a* much as against tho depredatory raids of tho nomads’ peaceful settle 
ments could have stood but a poor chance 

Such was in broad outline the terrain on which a founder of ft reli- 
gion of those times had to erect luscdificc In the description of how it 
all took place I shall (let me expressly emphasize) studious!} avoid nil 
comparisons with other religions, cspociall} tho Christian, however 
portment such comparisons may appear 

According to what I can gather from the sermons in verse, tho 
founder of the Iranian religion did by no means appear m public with a 
settled and ready mados}stomof religion, complete in all details, as has 
indeed been maintained by many a writer Tho prophet, c\en when 
he was teaching, passed through certain evolutionary phases, owing to 
both internal and external causes Three stages of develop m ent m ay 
bo distinguished in his d octrines., winch I would name, the M AZDIAy, 
The D imlistio, and the Politico economic Indeed these stages arc 
not clearly distinguished from each other in Z-rathuStrVs sermons in 
verse m tho form in which fhoyhavo come down to us But this fact 1’ 
explain on tho supposition that their final reaction did not take place 
until after all the threo stages of development had been gone through 
The fundamental innovation in Zarathustra’s work is the displace- 
ment of the multiplicity of gods then in vogue by CWe God, the Wise 
God mazdah (‘wise’) ahura (‘go d ), the latter being the Iranian equi- 
valent of the Aryan — as also Indian — word asura He is often called 
merely mazdah, ‘the Wise One * or merely ahura ‘the God * In Zara 
thultra’s time the two words had not yet fused into a compound , that 
takes place only in later times, and then in the soqucnco ahura mazdah 
(now Ortnazd) Besido him there were to bo sure also other deities 
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named, and acknowledged, who also hear the name Alnira ; hut. in the 
presence of Mazdah they retire into the shade. Characteristic of Zara- 
thusfcr&’s religious ideas (in the formation of which the pondering in- 
telligence was active to a far greater extent than the creative and ima- 
' ginativo faculty) arc the names of these Ahuras. Excepting fire, they 
are names of mere excogitated, unreal concepts: Justice (or Truth), 
Highmindedness, Sovereign Power (or Empire), Pious Devotion, Welfare 
and Immortality, Obedience, Blessing (or Merit). They all count as 
creations of Mazdah , and their relation to him is that of ministers and 
ambassadors in an orient a 1 court-state ; they appear in his train ; they 
take their orders and commissions from him and carry them out ; they 
mediate between him and the faithful ; they play in fact a part very 
analogous to that of angels in the Semitic religions and in Christianity 
so that the ZaralhuSf rian religion could and must, no less than these 
others, be called monotheistic.. Nearly all these subordi nate.. Ahuras 
lock, as their very names attest, any pronounced pcisonal clement ; 
they are colourless and formless. They hndno power to stimulate the 
imagination of the people, and it was therefore denied to them to be- 
come really popular. 

Very different is the state of things with the highest God, Mazdah, 
in whom is combined all glory and power, the father and protector of 
cosmic order. Of him alone the sermons in verso have anything sub- 
stantial to say. In one passage it is said of him, in the garb of a rhetori- 
cal question : Who fixed the path of the Sun and the stars 1 "Who 
makes the Moon wax and wane ? Who upholds the earth below and the 
air-filled space that they fall not down 1 Who tho water and the plants ? 
Who joined swiftness with rho wind and the clouds 1 Who created 
the grateful light and darkness ? Who sleep and wakefulness ? Who 
the morning, the noon, and the night, which remind the wise of his duty 1 
What has here been said of Mazdah reminds us strongly of that deity of 
the Indian pantheon which appears to be most permeated with spiritua- 
lity, namely Varuna. Varuna functions likewise as the guardian of 
cosmic order. And it cannot bo doubted that in tho picture of the 
Zarathustrian Mazdah not a few of the traits of the Aryan (and Indian) 
aruna ha\e found inclusion. Only the picture was borrowed by Zara- 
t ustra, but not the name as well ; for that ho substituted another. Ex- , 
act y the same thing has happened in the case of the fire -god, whose old 

. yan and Man name Agni— a phonetic equivalent of the Latin 
igm s was exchanged for the new Atar . As a matter of principle there 
were to be no gods common to the new and the old belief ; and when it 
wa& jmpossi le to avoid having some god in common, the prophet changed 
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at least tho name with tlio conscious intention of making it thereby 
appear as another, a non god, and of blotting out the memory of the 
identical or similar old god As for the idea of god, Zarathustra re- 
introduced the lnlf forgotten word for god, ahura, for denoting the true 
god, reserving tho popular word tfaira exclusively for tho purpose of 
denoting the gods invoked by tho adherents of the old religion against 
which he had fought, in other words, tho false gods Thus it camo 
about that the two old words fortlio identical idea of god became words 
denoting true god and false god, — a difference which subsequently, 
when tho old religion hod made room for the new one, coarsened into 
that between god and devil Likewise in t he case of the names of Indian 
deputies and officers of the theocratic Stato, Zarathu^tra made a similar 
separation, bo that toonc Bones of name**, namely , to those which wero 
uptil then in greater 'vogue, was imputed the taint of falsity, malcvolenco 
and enmity 

This duality of gods, priests, princes, and so on which had resulted 
in tho way already described, was then furtl or dev eloped by ZarathuStra 
to that pronounced Dualism, which ib bo specially characteristic of lus 
doctrine Tins passionate, untiring inquiry into the genesis of evil, 
wickedness and falsity in the world brought the prophet into a conflict 
with tho monotheistic philosophy (‘Weltanschauung ’) taught by him- 
self, in which there was only one good Got! The universe, ho now 
teaches in the second phaso of lus religious ov olution, falls into a world 
of Truth and a world of Deceit, which manifest themselves externally 
in tho form of Light nnd Darkness Both worlds are from tho ' begin- 
ning of life ’ existent side by side, ns the kingdoms of the * holy * and of 
tho ‘evil ’ or ‘deceitful * spirits, a ‘twin pair,' each of whom from the 
beginning of things lias been fighting with the other for power and for 
its aggrandizement. Becking to secure followers Thus it is said of the 
Daivasoxpresslythnt ‘as they were deliberating, thoy allowed themselves 
to ho fooled ’ into joining the party of the Evil Spint The conflict be- 
tween the Twin Souls thus becomes a conflict between tho two worlds, 
between the world of Truth in light and tho world of Deceit in darkness 
ThiB conflict will continuo uninterrupted to the ‘end of life ’ Then 
alone will a decision he readied, and that with the completo victory of 
tho Holy Spirit Then at once will he established the ‘Kingdom of 
MazdSh, ’ the ‘ Kingdom of welfvre and of profit,’ the eternal abode of 
nil those that through their conduct m this life have contributed to the 
victory of the Holy Spint, have ‘made Deceit captive and delivered 
it into the hands of Truth ’ I shall have to say at the end 
something more about ZarathuStra ’s ideas concerning the last things 
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Tke contradiction between the two stages of Zaratliustras doctrine 
pointed out above cannot be mistaken. The most significant attempt 
of post -ZaratbuStrian speculation to effect a compromise is represented 
by the most widely spread doctrine of 1 Endless Time ’ ; excepting Time 
everything else has been created and is moreover a creation of Time. 
The god of Time, himself beyond good and evil, has created and borne 
that Twin Pair, the Holy and the Evil Spirit. The idea, though not in 
this form, had certainly taken root early, long before its formulation in 
the doctrinaof the Zerv.vxitus, the worshipper.-, of the Time-god. This 


follows with certainly from several passages of the Younger A vest a, 
which already recognize 1 Endless Time ’ as a deity. But even Zarathustra 


himself was not m the dark as to the contradiction into which he. 


had landed himself with his two dogmas. And he seeks to reconcile, 
them by placing the Holy Spirit of the dualistic doctrine in more intimate 
relation to the One Almighty Creator and Protector Mazdfih, and making 
him the suprem- cx< tutor of His will. It is true that in this way the 
independent power aligned to the Holy Spirit by the dualistic dogma 
was done away with : but on the other hand again, by these very means, 
his actual power over that of his twin brother was elevated, so that the 
final defeat of the nicked spirit in the great world conflict must hove 
seemed from the veiy beginning to be a foregone conclusion. 

So’ far Zarathustra bad arrived in his religio-philosophical develop- 
ment even when he lived and taught in his west cm homeland. It is 
self-evident that his heterodoxy provoked violent opposition on the, 
part of the adherents of the old belief, especially of the priests ; he was 
persecuted and had to seek shelter in flight. But when at last lie found 
again, away in the east of Iran, a permanent abode, he found himself 
in an environment quite different from that of his homeland. Here- a 
population long settled, there one predominatingly nomadic. The' 
great economic advantages of settlement over nomadism would have 
forced themselves on the attention of an observer even less shrewd 
than Zarathustra. There came further the realization that the establish- 
ment and the propagation of the new doctrine was dependent essentially 
°n thq fact of the population becoming settled and remaining so in 
ever increasing numbers. Every relapse into the old nomadism involved 
the danger that tlie horde may come under foreign, un-Mazdian influence 
and then revert to the old faith and form of worship. The promotion 

® s ^ a kfishment settled life must have appealed to the tribal chief- 
istaspa also, for any diminution in the extent of the settled population 
meant _a corresponding diminution in his political power. And the 
prop et "must have set great store by preserving the good opinion and 
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increasing tho political power of Yiitaspa, in whom he eavv his guardian 
and tho promoter of his doctnno Thus, I think, Mirough the co opera- 
tion of such varied causes was reached in tho east of Iran tho tthrd stage 
of development in ZarathuStra’s doctnne, the politico econosiio 

Even though the doctnne of Znratliustra has appeal, in the mam* 
for the thinking portion of tho population, the intelligentsia, it must 
not be assumed that out m the west lie had perhaps placed the agricul- 
tural class lower than that of the priests (sodality) and warriors (knights 
no, they must all help alike to establish the eternal Kingdom of Light 
But now under the influence of tho conditions obtaining m the east, 
the protection and the care of tho third estate shifts its position almost 
to the muldlo point of the new doctrine Was it not then the farmers 
on tho produce of whose work was dependent the nourishment of the 
entire settled population m ViStaspVs kingdom * But it was just these 
farmers, tho ' righteous poor,’ who wero most exposed to tho persecution 
by tho noraadB, hungry for boot} It thus came about that just the care 
of the cattlo, vtluch provided not only meat and milk, but which had to 
drag the plough, was designated by ZarathuStra ns the aim and the 
task of his mission, for which he had been granted the ‘sweetness of 
speech ’ The opposition between the fanners and nomads became one 
between tho ‘ Adherents oi Truth and ‘ Confederates of Deceit ’ The 
care of agriculture and cattlo breeding became the religious dutj of all, 
just as much as communal defence and the merciless campaign against 
nomads, the sworn enemies of agricultural industry, and therewith also 
of tho holy order With quite exet ptional fervour the prophet attacks 
those religious festivals at which the participants, in the old traditional 
manner, inspired through liberal draughts of tho Hauma boverage to 
frenzied orgies, perpetrated blood} animal sacrifices In the fascination 
which must have been exercised by these wild customs over those who 
were not yet quite firm in their new convictions lurked the great danger 
of a return to the old faith * Murder and blood bath,’ so it is preached, 

1 should bo spread among thoso that with their tongues augment the 
frenzy, and cruelty among the enemies of cattle breeding and thus peace 
restored among the happy villages ’ 

Now in conclusion a few words on the ideas of tho prophet concern- 
ing the last things, which take up quite a considerable amount of space 
in his sermons m veree It has already been pointed out that the primeval 
discordin tho world finds expression in an uninterrupted conflict between 
the two parties, to he decided only at the very end of the world, imagined 
as about to tako place m tho near futvuc In this conflict and m ltq 
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conclusion every individual lias to take liis own part, just like 
eack of the Ahuras and Daivas. That is moreover pictured in the 
following way : 

All good and evil thoughts, words, and deeds of the entire human 
ru.VD are gathered up and preserved, up to the hitter end, in the * vesti- 
bules/ that is, treasure houses of the two eternal foes and the prophet 
faithfully promises his followers to see to it that of their good thoughts, 
words, and deeds not an iota remains ‘unbooked’ and is lost. And 
then at last when the ‘ final work ’ starts, the entire contents of the two 
treasure houses will be placed opposite to each other and the accounts 
w ill be balanced . Then it will be found that there is a surplus on the side 
of the good thoughts, words, and deeds ; that is believed and taught by 
ZarathuStra with the utmost confidence. This surplus is, however, 
decisive for the victory of the world of Truth over that of Deceit ; so that 
thenceforward ‘the Good Kingdom, the precious one,’ the abode of the' 
best life, may bo established. 

But ever, in the care of each individual the good and evil of his 
thoughts, v,> rds, and deeds are balanced against each other in a similar 
fashion ‘ in this first life .’ That takes place at the ‘ ford of the separater,’ 
which lies across the fiery stream of molten metal and which every man 
must traverse at the ‘revealment’ and ‘repayment’ in the court of 
justice at which Mazdah plays the r61e of the ‘ lord of the court ’, and ’ 
Zaratliustia that of the ‘judge.’ Should there he at the balancing of - 
accounts ;*u ox^r-'s of good, the man is able to cross that ford, and he 
reaches Iwrv.iiurk* in the ‘house of fame,’ in which Mazdah and the 
Ahuras dwell, that ho may step into his ‘inheritance/ promised to the 
faithful as ‘recompense’ for the ‘balance to bis credit/ enjoying a 
happy serene existence in the plentiful and undisturbed possession of 
all that which appears to him in this life also as the highest and most 
desirable wealth, of camels, horses, and cattle, as also in the joyous 
companionship of Mazdah and the Aliuras. But a surplus of the other 
kind loads the man to a ‘long period of misery and darkness ’ ; troubled 
by serious qualms of conscience lie approaches the ford, and lie is swal- 
lowed up in the flaming stream and hurled down into the ‘ house of the 
Daivas and of Deceit.’ 

In the consistent working out of the idea of book-keeping and 
balancing, tho prophet did not overlook the possibility that at the lime of 
se! {lenient 1 lie debit and credit account mightbalnncc each other exactly. 

1 1 'ople of whom this holds true, shall, so be teaches, ‘ according to tbo - 
decision of Mazdah, at the end of all things, be separated from the others ; - 
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they shall nttnm to a place difTcrt nt from Pnnulin nml Hell where one 
feels neither tho joys of (|« 1 h life nor tin torments of the worst to the 
abode of mixed things, that ir ‘of tho«e, in which mix (in equal parts) 
that which is fal e o and that winch is true in them * 

Ktcry one is called to work for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God, and it must ho the highest aim of e\crj man to participate in 
tho reward assigncdtothattnsk, 'm the long contmunnee of the precious 
existence of which it is said that it is in the Kingdom of Matdah ’ But 
as ‘the path to be cho«cn ns the bettc r one is not e\id< nt to tl e c)e fo 
one should ‘hear the words and tl < comm and mrntK of the proj lict, who 
has comprehended the truth, the wise 1 enlor of lift who can teach the 
right paths of profit , and who is pn jured to tt ach tJ cm to carrj one 
who willing!) confides in him \Vho< urdocs that, 4 who fulfils according 
to the hoi) ordinance, for Znmthuttm that which corresponds hc>t to 
his will,’ such a jitr-on lie, tho judg« nt tl e rovcalment and settlement 
of accounts, will tnk« unto himstlflikc a fnend, broth r and father 
and ho promises unto him ‘tin nwnnl of tho future lift , together 
with all that his htnrt dtsms 

Tint between the doctrines of 7nrotliu3lrn and those of tho later 
Iranian theolog) there are fomeatr) tnnchnnt chfiittnreH is not un 
known e\cn to the 1’orHisthimsthes am! in Bomba) a Gatha^oeict) 
has been formed with the express* object of restoring tl< old faith to 
its pristine punt) and ptrhctton 1\iH the Secret) nttnm its object t 
Ccrtninl) notin that measure ns announced b) the programme of tht 
Socict) Howct or excellent inn) be the edifico reared by the founder of 
a religion — if it is to sent for oerns a habitation, it must for ever 
rcinnm hnbitnbh , the idea of hnbitabiht) is, howecer, dependent on 
external circumstances , it shifts along with them anil ncconhngl) 
that edifice also must put up with alterations I suppose, ono can 
improse a religion, ono can reform it A religion that has, to to speak, 
run off tho rails can at all c\cnts be replaced on its trnck , but ono can 
never take back a religion to its starting point, became Tint is stronger 
than all religious systems 

• * To clevato Zoroastrianism Into hs pristine purity and completeness ’ 





AVESTA URVATO \nd OLD PERSIAN USAUARIM, 
Bv A V WntiAM-* Taction Colljimv Um\ frsitt 
Nrw Yoris Crr\ 

In Ynsht 14 11 nrnl in the next lwo6ections there is gnenadc 
scription of the camel (fierce m the nittmj*fcn«on) to which Verethraghna 
vs the Genius of Victor} is compared The pi* age represents \erc 
Otrnghnn m the fourth of his appearances Tlie terns for the passage 
is a metrical one contain numerous epithets npplird to t lie cmwl and 
among thesois the adjective urral the interpretation of which has 
long been a crux The text of the particular lines m question (Y t 14 11) 
runs as follows 

iiftrafie L-jhrpa t dhanjaol da i t »aoW nun lacmah* vnotu fra'paranafte 

‘ (Vcrcthnghna appeared) in the form of a rutting camel luting 
running toward* — !— kicking ' 

Darmestcter Le Z l 2 561 withn 1” tranrhtos as ‘rnpide tal ing 
t/rrofu as aunvlo on the authority of a single manuscript M4 hut tlio 
weight of the variants is against accepting this and we must Abide by 
adopting urtalj with Ccldncr Birtholom te Alhran ]\ urt'rbueh 
1535 considers urratu to be an uninfiectcd (conipositionnl) form of an 
assumed stem vrrata (n-dccl ) but he can give no translation fencing 
a blank ' — 1— ’ for the rendering Itnoms possible howecer tooffir 
a rclatnel} simple solution of tho problem 

In my anrious traccls in tho Onent I became somewhat familiar 
With camels, ob B cmng their characteristics and keeping in mind tho 
Avestnn epithet iinatu I base no doubt that the attribute means 
‘snarling growling ’ tho particular epithet which 1 uropcan travellers? 
who ha\c 1 m cd in the hast applj to tins animal when it is wciou* 

Tlio etymological explanation of urta/unt once becomes cn*y The 
form is n gen sg of a participial stem ru anl from ft root rti ' to cr\ 
roar, bellow,’ which is found cquallj in Skt ru , with ptepl rnanf- 
m tho Rigveda and applied to tho noise made by tho hull and cattle 
Pliilologically compare likewise Gk ’ o ru omai 'howl, LntmiV or 
orig ‘noiso/ raucus ‘screaming hoam Ang Sax rjn ‘a roaring' 
(c/ Lanman SanikrU Header, p 230) Tins meaning ndmirabl} suits 

* T * ‘ 11 1 r 1 Inking tl o word as 

I3artl olornao AlhrdP 
i amiscript cnrimls, 

3 Boo Oppcrt 7DMO 10 801, r/ also Oi tv rt Le I tuple tl ]es lai 
W*» p 47 12’ P ru 1870 
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the contest in our Avestan passage with its other attributes as to biting, 
rushing at, and lacking, allot which are well-known characteristics of 
the camel in its ugly moods. Similarly in Yd. 22-3. 

Furthermore, it seems not unlikely that the same explanation, as 
cthat of a cry, may be adopted for the epithet urvatd, which is applied to 
the Vareghna bird in Yt. 14. 19. For such a usage compare also in 
English, in the play scene of Hamlet, 3.2.240, ‘the croakin g raven 
doth b e 1 1 o w for revenge.’ But other scholars take urvatd there as a 
wholly different word from that in Yt. 14.11, and they vary in their views 
as to translation. Thus Bartholomae, AWb. 1541, s. v. urvant ., makes 
it quite a different adjective in Yt. 14.19, and translates by * fassend ’ 
packend,’ renderingthe uncertain attribute pisato, which follows urvatd 
by the term ‘ zerhackend ’ {AWb. 907). Whatever view may ultimately 
prevail with regard to the epithet urvatd in the case of the bird, there 
can remain little or no doubt that the adjectival participle urvatd, as 
applied to the camel in our passage from the Bahrain Yasht, must mean 
‘ snarling, growling.’ 

Professor Geldner has since written me (March 24, 1924) his hearty 
approval of the suggested explanation above of the epithet urvatd as 
applied to the camel, and draws my attention to the verb Skt. ruvati 
similarly used in connection with the camel in Manu 4. 115. He 
observes that Skt. ruta is often used of the cry of birds, adding, 
however, that in Yt. 11-29 the implied contrast between urvatd adharar- 
naemdf and pisatv upara-naemdt awaits clearing up. 

2. OLD PERSIAN USABARIM, BH. 1-86-87. 

More than twenty years ago I made the tentative suggestion that 
the Old Persian adjective usabdri - in the cuneiform inscription of Darius, 
at Bahistan (Bk. 1-86-87) might not mean 1 camel-borne,’ but rather 
‘ borne by oxen,’ bullocks, cf. Skt. uksan-, Av. ux§an- (quoted by my. 
then pupil Dr. L. H. Gray in Am.Journ. Philol. 20.21). From the 
phonetic standpoint such a suggestion can be supported by comparing 
also 0. P. us-ta&ana,-, * raised structure ’ with Skt. taksana- ; Av. tasan-. 
Skt. tdksan-, Gk. tekton, ‘ builder ’ ; Av. dasina-, Skt. ddksina-, Lat. 
dexter, * right.’ But I was fully aware, as then stated, of objections that 
might bo raised against this interpretation. 

On the other hand the view favoring ‘ borne on camels ’ ( *uxira 
bciri-), as first enunciated by Oppert, years before, has been generally 
followed by scholars, Weissbach, Foy, Husing, Tolinan, Bartholomae ; 
also later (1915) by Meillet, Gram, du vicux Perse, p. 58, §109, * monte 
sur chameau, although Meillet recognized that there were difficulties 
involved. In 1917, Professor R. G. Kent, Journ. Am. Soc. 35.343-344, 
summarized in a clear and brief manner the various notations by scholars 
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rrgardmg vgab'min, find decided for 4 camel-borne, ’ but allowed (p 314, 
§ Cl) that u$a • may have been a by-form of ujfm*, ‘camel,’ and that 
the meaning * ox ’ was lo-t anil that of ' camel * acquired 1 The wholo 
matter seems therefon Worth considering anew in its scacral aspects 
Wc must first recall the situation that is involved in the Balustan 
passage In lus campaign against Nndmtabaira, Dinus has reached 
tho Tigris and quickly adopts what means he can for transporting his 
army across the nver, bo ns to attack the foe The text of Bh 1 80 87 
reads as follows . 

(SC) /xMitxi aJarn Luram maHauv'i avdLanam oniyam t<«u 
(87) b Trim nturnirom aniyahyii asam frunayam 
* afterwards I disposed (?)" the [main] ormj* upon inflated- 8 kins ; 
another part X made tiWrnn , for another I brought lior«c(s) ’ 
Xoir m 1018 wh*n engaged on a philanthropic im>$ion to Persia 
during the World War, Ispint fi\o weeks at Baghdad, just aboey tho 
ancient Babylon, and often thought about tho uccno of Darius crossing 
the Tigris with his army The method of transportation for tho mam 
-body by mcaas of blown -up skins seemed clear from* tho Assyro-Babj Io- 
nian sculptures. Swimming the hortes across was tasj for tho cnanlr} 
But vSab'irim ,— what was that ! Day after dnj ns I watched the water 
buffaloes floundering and swimming in thostanm of the Tigris, I began 
to think that there might possiblj be tome thing after nil in my old 
surroiso as to via (w San-), vl*m, and that u&rWnm might bo taken to 
mean * homo on (water) buffaloes * Morco\cr, a former Persian pupil 
of mine at Columbia Unixcrut}, Mr Abul Kasim Baklitiar, who knows 
the Mesopotamian region ns well as his own Bnkhtinr territory, afterwords 
told mo that lie hnd crossed tho Tigris or otherstrcnms in that manner. 
Ho also informed mo that a tnbo of (ho called) Arab nomads enmo 
annually, for purposes of trade, ton lake In the neighbourhood of his 
Bakhtian home, bringing their wnter-bufTaloes ns pack nmmnls for tho 
road and using them ns transports to swim across the Inko when tho 


l Atilml support for this latter point in yognrd to di \elopmont of mcruunp. 
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matter of transit was involved. All this was attractive to leam ; and 
I was then inclined to abide by my view, interpreting iisabari- as ' borne 
on (water-) buffaloes.’ 1 

But much later, on January 10, 1024, I had a chance in Now York 
io tails the matter over until my old friend, Brigadier-General Sir Percy 
Sykes, whose knowledge of Persia is unmatched, although he happened 
not to have been in Mesopotamia. General Sykes raised a pertinent 
objection to assuming that the water-buffalo was known in Mesopotamia 
at the time of Darius. He recalled to me a statement in his History 
of Persia, 2 ed. 2.11, which was based on the authority of Be Goeje’s 
M&moire sur les Migrations des Tsiganes, to the effect that the Indian 
buffaloes were first brought to the Tigris by the Gypsies from the lower 
Indus in the time of Walk! T., at the beginning of the eighth century of 
our era. While the specialist in zoology might have to determine on 
other grounds whether the water-buffalo might have been in Mesopotamia 
still earlier, this statement now renders my view as to ‘ bulfalo-carried, 
more* than doubtful. Furthermore, the Elamitic, or Susian, version of 
our Old Persian passage renders the word by an ideogram that denotes 
‘ camel and more particularly, the fact that there occurs in Assyrian 
a borrowed word uMarabari, as referred to by Bartholomae Alliran. 
Worterbuch, 421, militates against assigning any other meaning than the 
one generally accepted. 

Not only that but Sir Percy Sykes gave me information from his 
own experience that the camel is not merely a ship of the desert but 
serves also as a means of water transport on occasions. The animal 
doubles his legs under him, a man leads at the beast’s head, another grasps 
him by the tail as a rudder, and thus the ferrying across the stream 
is accomplished, the camel taking a long time to unfold his legs upon 
reaching the other side. 

- In the light of all this I am now disposed to abandon my view as 
to water-buffaloes ; also to concede that the engraver may actually have 
made a mistake by omitting the two final letters l a r a of vslrci because 
the word comes at 2 the end of a line ( *bdrim beginning the next), and to 
accept the reading as iis[tra-]bciri ru with the meaning ‘ camel-borne.’ 
It seems fair as a scholar to make this statement in print because it 
gives a view that has finally been reached after mature deliberation and 
a careful weighing of all the evidence available. 

1 Seo King and Thompson, Sculptures and Inscription . . . Behistun, p. 109, 
cf. also Weissbach, ZDMG, 61. 725 ; and earlier, Opperl, Le pevplc . . . des Hides, 
P. 47, 722 ; and Hiising, KZ. 38.259. 

2 For valuable criticism regarding such mistakes, see Kent, JAOS (1920), 

10, 289-299. o 
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DOUBLE NATURE 01' THE AMSHASPANDS, 

B\ Ix»tiH H. Oku (Uvi\rnsm orXrun^KA) 


In collecting inaUrrd for a «tud\ on * Tlic 1'otindations of Iranian 
Ilrligion *' which will appear, I hope sometime in IftlO it has seemed 
ndvisabtolo gather together those Inter Iranian passages which explicit! j 
state whnt is npealedlj implied m the A\c*ta itself— the double nature 
of the Ani'ha'p'ind* the one material, tho other spiritual or ethical. 

I PAUL \VT TEXT* 

(1) The In ”t*knnwii of th<*< n ft rcnccs— at hast so far ns (Xcidenlal 

scholars arc concerned-— m j rol nbl\ .*»Aujw«f r a x\ fl Tlio 

ago of this particular passage is quite uncirtam except that it is more 
than six centum s oM since it i- contained in a manuscript (M 0) written 
in 1197 A P * The Pxhlavi text itself was set unedited , hut tho passage 
m question n translated lij as follows* 

"(In) the world that which is mine who am Aiiharmaxd is the 
righteous man of VohAmnn art the cattle, of Ardavahi^ht is tho fire 
of Shatsalro is tho metal, of .SpcmWnnnd are tho earth and Mrtuous 
woman of Iforvadad is tlio water and of Ameredad is the vegetation *’ 

(2) Tncexmc concept ions recur in tho Great (or /ran fori) Bundabshn 
which maj has o la mi completed in 1178 A n and which fccius to present 
an earlier text than tho Indian xirsioii 3 Tlie chapttrs nlcxant in the 
present connexion aro a portion of ill nnd all of xx\i ,* and though each 
has been rendered into rrcnch, lij II Woehet 6 and J Darmesteter* 
rcspcctiulj. tho sections imnicdiatelj concerning tho Amghaspandi 
may here bo gum in transcription and llnghsh translation 

1 E IV \\ ent, in haertd Iloolt of Iht Fmt v (Oxford, 1 890), pp lxhi, 372, 
nolo 1 

litp 373 

3 BQndahuhn, ed TaJimuras Dinshnji Anklwana, Bombaj, 1008 pp xxxil 
XXIVI 

4 Ed Anklosftna p 33,1 13-p 37,1 14, and p 102,1 2-p 180,1 11. 

1 Bcouo dt Ffntlotre del rcliQioni, xxxn {1603} 103 100 

« Le Zend Austa Tari*, 1892 93 u, 305 322 
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A. CHAPTER III. 

(i) (p. 33, line 15 — p. 34, line 2). F ratiim min minavadanb 
Aitharmazd zah 3 din 6 afash min slihdnd bun mar dumb min bcnafshm - 
an vadunto afash hamhdr zah 3 din 5 u khaduka gdsb u hhadiihb dhib 
\hadnhb zamdno : “ Tlie first of the spiritual beings (is) Aiiharmazd, 
whose (are) the tluee Dins ; of earthly creatures, the beginning 
of mankind was made from himself ; also the three Dins (are) his 
collaborator(s) : one (is) space and one (is) religion and one (is) time.'’ 

(ii) (p. 34, i. 13-p. 35, 1. 3). Dadigar min minavadanb Yohuman 
afash min stihdnb dahhishko gbspcnd saidakanb val nafshman padiraflb 
afash yehevundo vad aiyyutih hamkaiih malt % gosh u ram u sjiihr 
khiildi zarma-i- a ha n drak u zd r vdn-i-de ra nd- hhiid a i afash gospcnd 
pa, van punch bujashno frdz barehinido ianii jano rilbano khaduinako 
nilnavai l: “The second of the spiritual beings (is) Yohuman. And 
of earthly creature*, the affair of sorts of cattlo was received by him for 
himself ; and for friendship (and) collaboration (were) Mali and Gosh 
and Ram and Sovereign Sky and Boundless Time and Time Age- 
Sovereign ; and he created cattle in five parts : body, life, soul, form, 
spirit.'’ 

(iii) (p. 35, 11. S-10). Sadigar min minavadanb Aidavahishlb 
afash min dahishnb-i siish atash val nafshman mekadlundb afash 
yehevund val aiyydrih hamhdrih Aturu Srosli u Vcrehran u Ncrydksang : 
“The third of the spiritual beings (is) Ardavahisht, and from the 
creation of the world the fire has been received by him for himself ; and 
for friendship (and) collaboration (were) Atur and Srosb, and 
Verehran and Heryoksang .” 

(iv) (p. 35, 1. 15 — p. 36, 1. 4). Chahdrum min minavadanb Shatieib 
afash min dahishno stihayokhshust val nafshman vddiinto afash yehevundo 
pavan aiyydrih hamhdrih Khbr u Mitro Asmdn ii Anirdn u Siik-i-Shapir 
Arcdvlvsur u Horn ijedato Bdrj yedato : “The fourth of the spiritual 
beings (is) Shatver, and from the creation of the world metal has been 
made by him for himself ; and in his friendship (and) collaboration were 
Khor and Mitro and Asmau and Aniran and Suk the Good, 
Aredvlvsur and the angel Horn, (and) the angel Borj.” 

(v) (p. 36, 11. 10-13). Fanchum min minavadanb Spendannato 
vafash min daJdshnih stish damih val nafshman padiraflb afash yehevund 
val aiyydrih hamhdrih Apdnu Din u Ait u Mars pend u Ardishvctng u 
A 'i edvivsuro Andheto : “ The fifth of the spiritual beings (is) Spondarmad 
and from the creation of the world the earth has been received by her 
for herself ; and for her friendship (and) collaboration were Apan and 
Din and Aid, and Marspend, and Ardishvang, and Aredvlvsur Analied. ’ 
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(vi) (p 37, 11 3-6) Shashtum mm minaiadd.no Horvadato afash 
min dahtshno-i stish mdyd val khtesh mckadlundo afash yehevundo val 
q, ujyarih hamkdrih Tir u Vadu Fraiardlno . “ The sixth of the spiritual 
beings (is) Horvadad, and from tlio creation of the world water has been 
received by him for himself , and for his friendship (and) collaboration* 
were Tir and Vad and Fravardin ” 

(vn) (p 37 11 10 12) Haflum mm minataddno AmeYodado 
afash mm dabshnih stish aurvar val khiesh padiraflb afash data val 
aiyyanh u hamkdrih Rashnu u Ashtad u Zamyado 3 gadman ' " The 
seventh of tho spiritual bemgs (is) Amerodad, and from the creation of 
the world vegetation has been received by him for himself , and for 
friendship and collaboration have been given Rashnu and Ashtad and 
Zarayad of triple glory ” 

(1) CHAPTER XXVI. 

(l) (p 163, 11. 8 9) Afash stish dakhshakoi gabrd i-yasharulo man 
gabrd i yasharubo raminedo ayiif beshido adinash Auharmazd raminedo 
gayUfd beshido yehevunedo “And (in) the world his mark (is) the 
righteous man , who has pleased or distressed tho righteous man then 
through him Aiiharmazd is pleased or distressed ” 

(n) (p 104 11 11 13) Afash sttsh gospend u vastarg x-splib 

khvesh mun tahmnshino rdmmedo ayufo beshido yehevunedo afash 
hamkdr Mdh u Ooshurund u Ram u And (m) the world cattle and white 
garments 1 (are) Ins , who has pleased or distressed them (then through 
him Voliuman is pleased or distressed) \ and his collaborator (s) (are) 
Mah and Go^hurund and Ram ” 

(in) (p 1G8 11 13 14) Paian stish dtash nafshman mun dtdsh 
Tatfvv>Yi'di> ayiif 5 he3fudo y»heaun£<?i> afash JtamUmh a Aiarb u Srbsh 
u Vahrdm “ In the world the fire is his , who has pleased or distressed 
fire, (then through him Ardavaluslit is pleased or distressed) , and his 
is the collaboration of Atar and Sr5sh and Vahram ” 

(iv) (p 170, 11 11-12 ; p 171, 11 2 5) Mamanash stish alto 
ayokhshUslo Shatrivor stish ayolhshuslo mun ayokhshuslo ruminedo 
ayiif beshido adinash Shatvgro raminedo ayufo beshido yehevunedo afash 
hamkdrih Khur u Mitrd u Jlsmdn u Anirdn “ For his is metal (in) 
the world . . (Of) Shatmor (m) the world (is) metal, who has 
pleaded or distressed metal, through him Shatver is pleased or distressed , 
and his (is) thp collaboration of Khur and Mitro and Asman and -Aniran ” 


l Cf the glass of Fo7t«»?»aa by uislarg m Vendtdad xix, 23 
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(v) (p. 173, 11. 4-5 ; p. 174, 11. 3-5). Afash stish damih nafshman 
mfinosk damih rdminedo ayuf beshido adinash Spendavmado 

rdminedo ayuf beshido yeheviinedo afash hamkanh Avan u Din w Ard u 
Marspend : “ And here (in) tlie world (is) the earth .... Who has 
'pleased or distressed her earth, through him Spendarmad is pleased 
or distressed ; and hers (is) the collaboration of Avan and Din and Ard 
and Marspend.” 

(vi) (p. 178, 11. 1, 11-13). Afash stish mayd nafshman . . . munash 

may cl rdminedo ayufo beshido adinash Horvadafo rdminedo ayufo beshido 
yehtvuncdb afash hanikdrih Tir u Vad u Fravardino : “ And his (in) 

the world (is) water. . . . Who has pleased or distressed his water, 
through him Horvadad is pleased or distressed ; and his (is) the collabora- 
tion of tir and Vad and Dravardm.” 

(yii) (p. 179, 11. 9, 12-14). Latammanash stish aurvar . . . amaio 
aurvar rdminedo ayufo beshido adinash Amerddado rdminedo ayufo 
beshido yehevunedo afash hamlcarih-i Rashnui Aslitdd u Zamyado : “Here 
(in) the world his (is) vegetation. . . . When (one) has pleased or dis- 
tressed vegetation, through him Amerodad is pleased or distressed ; 
and his (is) the collaboration of Rashnu, Ashtacl, and Zamyad.” 

(3) Here also belongs a passage in the Pdzand Bundahishnf which 
is not found in either of the Pahlavi recensions : “ I (am) Hormezd, 

the righteous man ; and Valiman (is) cattle ; and Ardabahisht (is) fire ; 
and Shaharivar (is) metal ; and Spendarmat (is) earth and the good 
woman •, and Aweredat (is) water ; and Ameredat (is) vegetation.” 

II. PAZAND TEXTS. 


The tests pertinent in the present connexion are all drawn from 
the Patits (confessions of sins), one of which is found in Pahlavi as well, 
but whose date of composition is quite unknown. 3 

(1) Patit-i-Khud : 3 “(4) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have 

repented of sin which I have committed against Lord Hormezda, 
mankind, and sorts of mankind. (5) And, penitent (and) repentant 
I have repented of sin which I have committed against Bahman, cattle, 
and sorts of cattle ; (6) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have repented 
of sm which I have committed against Ardaibahishta, fire, and sorts 
of fire. (7) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have repented of sin which 


cj\ cil?, 1 AnUri ’ P ° :cnd Taxl8 ’ Bombay, 15>09, p. 63, 1 

•109-U0: MVe " ! ’ in GWr *« dor iranivken Philologic, ii (Strasbourg 


15 - 17 , 

1904 )- 


Manuel^du ’pchlvT Pai i ! ^ ^ kVr i * 4 P 'iVP{pi Pahlavi version in C. do Harlez, 
Uvtion by F. Spiegk Avceia,. ’Jwclzt, ffi ^ 
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fault which I have committed celestially against Aspendarmat the 
Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against earth (and any) sort of earth, 
. I have repented. (8) Of every sort of fault which I have committed 
celestially against Khurdat the Ameshaspend, and torrostrially against 
water and (any) sort of water, . . . t have repented. (0) Of every 
sort of fault which I have committed celestially against Ameredat the 
Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against vegetation (and any) sort of 
vegetation, ... I have repented.” 

PERSIAN TEXTS. 


To this category belongs only one text of any note, the second 
chapter of the Sad Dar Bandahish, 1 which is also found in a Rivayat 
of Darab Hormazdyar written in 1001 A. Y. (1092 A. D.), 2 as well as 
in a Rivayat of Barzu Kavam-ad-Dln, who flourished about tho middle 
of the seventeenth century. 3 The date of this Sad Dar is at least as 
old as 896 A.Y. (1527 A.D.) and tho relevant chapter runs as follows : 

“ (1) Akoman is tho adversary of the Amshasfand Bahman ; and 
Andar is the adversary of the Amsliasfand Ardebiliisht ; and Saval is 
the adversary of the Amsliasfand Shahrevar ; and Nanekhet is the 
adversary of the Amsliasfand Asfandarmad ; and Tarekh is the adversary 
of the Amshasfand IChurdad ; and Azorekh is tho adversary of the 
Amsliasfand Amurdad ; and Heshm is the adversary of SaTosh the 
pious (and) victorious. 


“ (2) Aid the business of the Amshasfand Bahman is that, that 
he does not permit mankind to hold within their hearts one against the 
other war and altercation and hatred and bigotry, and reveals the decree 
of rectitude among men (3) so that oppression becomes less ; and ho 
does not permit (them) to do an improper act to men ; (4) and he 
augments the wisdom and intellect and understanding and life and 
judgment of men, and leads mankind in the right way. 

“ (5) And the business of the demon Akoman is that, that he makos 
the heart of men of action and merit cold toward doing good ; (6) and 
whensoever men do evil and engage in altercation withal, he makes 
manifest disputes and wrangling, (7) and strives for this, that they 
may [not] 6 make peace with one another, and he brings into (their) 


_ l Ed- -, Nasarvanji Dhabliar, together with the Sad Dar Nasar. 

Bombay* 1 909» PP- 70-74 ; French translation by Bloeliet, op. c ‘it., pp. 112-113, 

bay, iSp. Mtm ° Ckii Ruatalr * UnV ^’ H ( B ° m - 

104 3 Ed ’ and ^ Edal ' !i Keresas Pji Antia, in Gama Memorial Volume, pp. 15S- 


4 Dhabhar, op. cit., p. ix. 

B Bead cdi£s with the Bivayats instead of the *1 if of the Sad Dar. 
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hewn* Irntml and bigotry to Mich degroo th»t In* jx>urx into th« minds 
munhr and blombdird and w^llict ; (R) and men nmove (thnr) fret 
from the command of mteltat And wisdom, nml do on improjicr (ni.dl 
ml (0) A11 tin* i* tho os it of tlm di i non Ak<*mati. 

" (10) Tim tm»ino** of the Am*ha*fnnd Anltbihi«ht wxiuld bo that* 
tint men trim |* rform action and m* nt mould have happiness and 
repcim m tin* wt>rld !rvm the AnvdikMnml Atdcbihbhi (11) When* 
*c>vrr men idiotild I** happy without jwignmg that n a«cm that that 
happiness m poured into th*ir heart from the Amdiibfnnd AnlibihUht, 
(it would be) isoenuo tl «*n* wuuld lx* a tneni which wan not known to 
them ; and the AnnhfMand ArdcbthMit widow the way of t!m Climviu! 
Bridge for tboplou* (12) When ho the Chtntad Bndgi he 

nidti it ea<»y ; it would bo tl.o tvn of ArdChihUht 

*' (13) And the lm*ln«*>' > of tlmd* inon Aiulwii that that he contractu 
tho heart of men. and pour* gnrf « n d anxiety into the heart of men , 
(14) ami whm mankind commit »in, he camr* tin in to hi It and puiashe* 
thonoul* (IK) Th«* demon Andar make* men Muldaml. (10) and nt the 
head of the Chm\ad Bridge li**' demon Andar fir>l cornea forward and 
narrow* the Chinsod Bridge for htn wickrd Min*. 

*’(17) And the busines* of tin* Anwhi*faml fchahrtvar is that, 
that ha put* in* lice and equity mto the heart of hmg* (and) keeps 
(them) Jojjed to just long* i (1H) and o\cry king who i* just i* the friend 
of tho ^mshfij'fand fchahrCvar. (lb) and the justcr each king is. the longer 
ho remain* ; (20) and the Aimhlsfand Mifthrtsar watchr* o\cr the gold 
and nilvcr and other thing* which may l*o in mine* and mountnuu, and 
by tho jxiwcr of the Amshoafand ShnbK\»r the-o thing* can lw ui the 
mine* and can come into hi* stonhousoj (21) and in this world the 
Amah iV« fond Shahrvvnr provides tho portion which conic* to the poor 
and in that world ho advocate* tho wish of the needy 

"(22) And tho business of the demon Savat Is that, that he louw 
king* who oppn** and mulct, and tho demon SAvnl point* tho way 
to theft and robbery nnd banditry — whntnoo\«r almhw in them — and 
pour* thorn into tho heart of m« n ; and ho lead* men n*tmy eo that they 
do improper deed* ho that for this causo they fall into perdition. 

"(23) And the business of tho ArushMaud A*fnn(15rmnd is that, 
that ho makes men who docirv to do an action (to l*o) of perfect counsel 
and deliberation mul arrangement. and he tvmouw pmh* from the 
tompomraent of men, and ho makiw men pheasant of \oico and winning 
of Bpocch «o that (they arc) an example for im n, and he docs not causo 
pride. ( 2 1 ) And when boro trouble ami difilculty and pain como to men, 
ho makes men patient and causon (thorn) to l>o conti nt, and in that pain 
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he makes happinesses for the heart so that the happinesses do not allow 
that trouble to pass into that heart ; (25) and when he may have per- 
formed a merit and some trouble runs to and fro for him, for that 
reason the Am.shasfand Asfandarmad watches that he may not repent 
of that action and merit. 


“ (26) The business of the demon Nanekbet would be that, that 
he makes men proud ; and when some trouble comes to mankind 
iTannkhet does not cause it to pass by, and they are impious ; and he 
takes something from them so that they do not say merits and are not 
thankful to God ; (27) and when men give him counsel, he would be 
worse and does not accept advice ; (28) and what, not obeying the king, 
a mother and father and wife do to a husband, and a slave to a master, 
would bo from the demon Nanekhet. 

“ (29) The business of the Amshasfands Khurdad and Murdad 
is that, that they make all sweetness and fatness and pleasantness which 
should be in water and vegetation and eating ; (30) and when the souls 
oi tne pious come to Garothman and Bihisht, and they may not have 
something to eat and be filled, (31) the Amshasfands Khurdad and 
Murdad do that. 


(32) And the business of the demons Tarekh and Zarekh is that, 
that things which would be unpleasantness, they put the unpleasantness 
in those things ; (33) and in hell they defile the foods of the wicked, 
and make them foul and stinking ; and they are their gaolers so that 
they cat those foods, and they torment their souls. 

(->4) Aud the business of Sarosh the pious (and) victorious is 
that, that ho guards all the world from the robber and fiends and 
calamities ; (35) and thrice each night he goes through all the earth 
like a watch that they may keep watch ; (36) and every night he battles 

soven times with the demon Heshm, and restrains him from the world 
from doing evil. 

(37) And the business of the demon Heshm is that, that he pours 
.wrath and hatred into the heart of men ; and he befriends all evil that 
comes into the world, and is a friend of sinners that they may be bolder 

in oin ^ * 


id these (are) the seven Amshasfands whom the Creator 
rmaz as created, and these duties He has bound upon them, and they 
approve. ) And mankind should guard themselves from the way 
i T lotnrn 1,0 '-ray of Ormazd and the Amshasfands, 

' K ' ~ * . CS 1 1Cst c ' emons prevail against them and drag them in the 
way o Aimrnan, so that they may escape the trouble of this world and 
the retribution of that world.” 
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Tin' twelfth chapter of the »muo ><id Itor 1 contain* ft further 
paragraph which L* relevant in tho present connexion : 

" (3) Am! mankind t* in the shadow of me, Ormard ; and collie 
of tho Am*h5.»fand Mmtn ; nnd fire of the Amdivfand AnKbihtdit , 
and gold ond mUrr »nd other roclnl* of the Am-din/dmc! bh#hr£\ar 
and tho rtrlh oMho Am»hiL*fand AMondarmrul ; and w&ttr of the 
AmdiiWand Khurdid ; ond tho wood and the tree nnd orry vegetable 
ora of the Arusha fond ArnutdSd.” 

Tlie unit 1 belief l* recorded by th" Arabic author ftMJIrfinl, who 
completed lib CArvnoIo/y of Ancitn! Sationi nboul 1 (k> 0 A 1) , nnd who 
wrote M follows : * '* Anllhahtdit 1* the pniu< of fire nnd light , l>oth 
clement* stand in relation to him. God has onlrml him to watch over 
the*e clement*. . . , Shohrvwar . . . I* the nngej who is appointed 
to watch over the *ovcn *ul«t«ncr*, gold, sllvrr, nnd ihn other mctnl*, 
oil which net* nil handicraft, nnd in confluence nit the world nnd It# 
inhabitant*. . . . Mand&nr.vlh l* chirp'd with the can.* of the earth 
nnd with that of the govl, chant*, nnd beneficent wife who love* her 
husband. . . . llnrfldhl U tho genius instructed to watch over the 
growth of the creation, of tho tree* and plant*, and to keep off nil impure 
substance* from the water. . . . MunlSdh U the angel ftppomted to 
guard tho world and to produce vegetable food ond drugs that arc 
remedies ngafnst hunger, ml# ry, »nd duca#c. M 


l Ed. Dlmbhar, op cil , pp 80 81. 

a Tr. E. Sseliau, London, 1870, pp. 201, It. 37.38 j 207, 11. 7.10 \ 210, 
11, 11*12 1 205, 11 0 8, 207, 11, 1>3 Tim p*«*«£« lMtinnu tin* Leon 





Tim ira/TGiox or thl agh/cmenids, 

TitANhL \TKD Fit 0 XI THE GERMAN, 

Hr I) XIackichan, m v , i> t> , ll.d 


The investigation of the religion of the Aihicmrnids is of great 

, , importance not onty to the explorer in the field of 

Introd ie«i n * _ . , , . 

the nncicnt lrm tan faith hui nl^o to the rtudent of 

the Ihhh In till' invert tgnt ion wr encounter however certnm diffi 
miliicA ns Mini scholars qm rtion whether the AcJirrnirnuU were genuine 
Zoroartnanit nml hold differ nt opinion* ns to the extent to which differ- 
ences in religion i*ti let! a* between Persia proper Xfcdia Partna nml 
the rest of Ir\n To di«ctive these Quest jons m not possible rn tin* 
bnel lUlcIi T refer mv tendon* then fore to a diMcrtntion which 
I Ime prepared fir publication el-ewhrn 1 nml alto to similar stuebefi 
of these question* b\ otlie r wnti rs * 

Even if we leiu the A vest a entirety out of account wt an ft ill 
The Art rmmUn °hle 1° draw from othi r sources ninlcrml for n stuety 
IMis^ tt of the nncicnt Imtnnn nhgion 1 irst and foremost 

JVru an In.rrJp we can attempt to sketch n picture of the tchgioti 
of the Afhaemenids on tho hams of the old PtrMan 
inscriptions winch have lusn prrMrved Thin can l*c further supple 
mented through the ufe of the material which is furnished in inscriptions 
which the*? monarch* caused to be written in non Iranian language *. 
In the third place, numerous conclusions can l>e drawn from the infnrma 
tion concerning the Acbrcmcnids t o l»c found in classical writers nit hough 
evidence of this natuni can powsa onty the value that is to 1 m' assigned 
to tho statements of foreign writers IVmrthty, it i* further possible 
to derive suggestions with r* f< nnn to t h" re bgion of t he late r Achieroe mils 
from isolatcel passages In the Prthlnvi literature or in tlu blinhnnmn 
And final ty additional Oriental nml other sources mn> he drawn upon 
to supplement these 

1 ‘Appearing in m> “ In I » Iranian S»run, j nl 1 *1 e<l l>) tlio Colutnl la 
Untv«r*lt} PrtK* 

* A Iml will Im funnel in my Introd »rt< r> nrlirlo entitled “ Tho H bgion < f 
tho Act mm rain n Kfitjj* ** hirst Kories Th« K< bj*ton neeordini, lo tt e Inscrip- 
tion* by A V W J , with nn npjs nilix I j I J! Grxe on tin Non Irnninn In- 
scriptions, JAOS \\I, 160 18-t 
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The following is a brief summary of the chief points in such 
an investigation. For a more thorough treatment of the subject I 
refer the reader to the treatise the publication of which has been 

i 

promised above. 

An examination of the religion of the Kings Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes Oehus from the objective stand- 
point, as furnished by their Iranian inscriptions, shews what emphasis 
was laid on the standing of Auramazda as the supreme god of Iran. 
But besides him other divinities { baga ) were recognised and Mithra and 
An ahita. are expressly named at least in the later inscriptions of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes Ochus. In drauga one can see a probable 
allusion to the evil principle. (Of. also dusiydra, haina, and sara occurring 
in the old Persian inscriptions). That there was a choice between Good 
and Evil seems to follow from the exhortation to follow the right path 
(paSim tydm rdstam) and the commandment of Auramazda (hya auramaz 
dahd framdnd )., It has been suggested, it is true not without hesitation, 
that a reference to the Avesta may perhaps be found in the doubtful 
word abaslam or abistam (Bh. 4. 64) or,, according to the reading con- 
jectured by Foy, ar stain. 1 Worship and prayer were regarded as acts 
of piety, there were also definite places of worship ( dyadand ) regarding 
which, however, no more precise information is given. If sacred fires 
were maintained, as we know from classical writers that they w’ere, we 
may assume that these were protected by some kind of building even 
though the Persians possessed no “ temples ” in the Greek sense of the 
word. 2 The rectangular building in the neighbourhood of the Achse- 
mcnid sepulchres at Nakslii "Rustam has been conjecturally identified 
w r ith the modem sngri, the sanctuary of the sacred light, wdiich up to the 
present day is maintained by the Parsls beside their dallmas. 3 In 
the inscriptions ' blessings and curses are invoked but of course they 
convey no exact information. The obligation always to speak 
the truth is strictly enjoined as a leading principle in their 
religious system and constitutes the foundation of the moral law.- The 
standard of this moral law seems to us, so far as we are able to judge, 
to be somewhat lowered by the extremely cruel punishments which 
Darius, according to his edicts which have been engraved on the rock, 
decreed. We must, however, bear in mind that lie had to deal with 
the enemies of his people and with traitors in a dangerous time. 
The above is the kind of impression concerning the leligion of the 
ancient Persian Kings wliich W'e gather from the Iranian inscriptions. 

1 K. Z. XXXV, 45 (of. Jackson, JAOS, XXIV, 91-92). 

- Of. Tide, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst, II, 302-364. 

3 Particularly by Andreas. 
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From the okl IVrsinn Uxtt onlj a partial solution ol tie difficult 
Th* rplumm «f F^blem l, f the rrlipim of the Achitn finds c**n le 

thi? Act jMnpm N obtain* d The non Irnmnii inscriptions in Bil\ 
according In lh«* * 

n<m Iranian In Ionian Ac\\*Susian Fpaptinti nnd tmx b which were 
•criptiom migrated nt the onlcr of thn rulers supph, 

new nwlrnftl of importance A list of these inscriptions will bo found 
given lij Wti«Hl>nch Grumlnsx tier irnni'chm Flnlolopu IT 03 W Vj 
pupil, Dr Graj, ha*. collected tin nintiml so far ns it relates to relipirn 
nnd has added it ns an npp ndix to the monograph protiotHa n cntiomd 1 
It is thcrefon , not »cces«arj m tm* p'nc« to n j mt this in detail 

From tht will known Ikiln Ionian Cthmhr of CJyru** the Crent we 
learn that this motinnh gau him* It out n* ilu tbo«cn of tl < pod 
Ml roflnch nnd claimed thnt he itnd conn to bring hack the h^lU'lied 
pods to thnr home nnd to restore again tie old stn'e of thing* A* 
regards Cnrahyws we enn point to nn Fpaptisn in«enpiien on lie 
Xaophormn Mattie in tne Vatican which inscription clmu hto chntnc 
ten^o through tin mouth of the pnc«tMlu attitude ot Camht-t s towards 
their rrligion (rirfc Brug«ch The* Inscnp* lptpt , p C^*l) Onmbjfct 
ordains the restoration of th< df«t crated (cm pit of the goddess 2scit at 
Siis in Egjpt, as also the selection of pried s nnd Reel ties in accordance 
with the Egyptian ntual l)inu« shew** inniHlf to he animated b\ the 
same spirit as Cnmhtws and Cjnn whin hi gites him*. 11 out ns tin «<n 
of Ncit * On the suit of Dmtis nt Ch dnf lint r » their i* nn allusion 
to a worship ofltrrd to god bj his (i e Dinn'*) wm Din**} in his 
discussion of this passage holds thnt tKn mra" nn the Magi 
"since the Egyptian nhgion had no j rests f f this name 1 

In this connection a Gnek inscription of Danu*,wh|rh un«u) cover 
ed m 18S0 at I> irmendsluk in Magnesia* claims attention (ude G 
Cousin and G Deschampa Hull de corr lull XIIT , 320 f) In this 
pronun cinimnto Danus prolms his satrap Gada'ts tin ruler of A*ia 
Minor, for having promoted agriculture nnd the care ot the land (quite 
a Zoroastnan touch) and, on the other hand Maims him for Inanig 
demanded taxes from the gardeners of a mutuara diditnltd to Aiollo 
because the latter had therthj Men comp (led to hie tow enre on land 
that was not stared, and thus the relation ol the King to the gods lmd 
been disturbed 8 Some other expulsions nl*oTt fining (o tin nligion 
in tbo Babylonian translations of old Virunn lists hnto bun duelled 
in the samo monograph 4 

l Of Tin rcligon ot tlu* Ac! mtni ninuf according to th ir 


non Iranian 
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We gather from the inscriptions of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius 
that these monarchs showed great tolerance, indeed almost a complete 
forbearance, towards the foreign peoples made subject to them. 
At all events they adopted the attitude of the statesman rather than 
the role of the religious fanatic or bigoted devotee of their faith. 

For the detailed treatment of this subject i refer my readers again 
The relhnon of to ^- ie fi°°k which I have prepared and confine 
the Achmmemds myself heie to the general results. In the works 
fcrencoTfn classical of the classical writers are found numerous direct 
literature. or indirect references to the faith of the Kings 

Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Artaxerxes 
Mnetnon, Artaxerxes Ochus and Darius Kodomannus. These are again, 
however, the statements of foieigners and there is room for different 
opinions as to the value of such testimonies. In point of time these 
stefements range from the contemporaries of the later Acbaunenids, 
each as Herodotus, Ktesias, Xenophon, and Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Aristophanes down to later autliois such as Strabo, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Nicolaus Damascenus, Arrian, Ammianus Marcellinus and others.! 
Here wo have room only for the main conclusions that may be drawn 
from an exhaustive collection of the material which these supply. The 
results may be formulated as follows : — 

The statements of the classical writers appear to indicate that the 
ancient Achsemenids were followers of the Magians. Each king is also 
represented as appealing to the gods (deoi) or simply to God. The 
latter i3 designated by the name Zeus, Ala, by which according to the 
usual view Grmazd is understood. 2 In fact the name Opopdo-Sys 
appears in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Also the name of 
Ahriman (’ApEipunos) js cited, and that by Aristotle. The name 
of the Persian divinity Tdithra appears to have been much better known 
to the Greeks generally than the name of the divinity Anaitis. This 
agrees with the notice to be found in Herodotus. The worship of this 
female divinity was more popular from the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
onwards. Allusions to sun-worship and fire -"worship are very frequent. 
Also offerings and omens are often enough mentioned, most frequently 
indeed in connection with the earlier kings, although by no means con' 
fined to them. 3 This at least in partis purely accidental. Information 
with regard to acts of worship and ritual and observances is found in 

1 The material is available partly in Rleuker’s Zend Avesta, appendix and 
in Rapp. ZDMG, XIX-XX. 

S Although Spiegel EA, II, 190, following Hesychius assumes that “heaven ” 
iB meant and not Ormazd. Similarly, Dr. J. A. Moulton (orally stated) 

s _C?/. Jackson, Zoroaster the prophet, pp, 241 - 243 . 
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every epoch. Temples and images appear fir«t in the time of the later 
monarchs We have already referred to the mention of Ahnman by 
Aristotle , in certain actions of Cambyses, Xerxes and his wife Amestns, 
the existence of a latent devil worship reveals itself 

In numerous instances the most anxious care for the elements, 
fire, earth and water, may be observed , yet we must not omit to notice 
certain striking violations of these precautionary measures There 
seems also to be involved m some passages a reference to the belief in 
a future life Tne name of Zoroaster is not directly mentioned m any 
passage in the classical writers in connection w it h any one of the Achseme- 
nid kings, and nownerc is liis religious Bystem expressly exhibited as 
that of any of tnese monarchs Plato's Alcibiades (121 E to 122 A) 
asserts that the children of royal blood were reared in the “ Magism of 
Zoroaster the Ormazdian ” It must be admitted that the Amesna 
Spentasare not expressly named in direct connection with the Achanne 
nids, but the belief m them can be traced back to tne time of 
Theopompus (4 centimes B C ) and is without doubt much older, as 
I have already indicated m another section of mj dissertation In this 
connection I refer again to the conjectural explanation of the Achremenid 
names ’Aprapavoi, Ofuupriji, Aiufyqs With regard to the kmgs Arta- 
xerxes I, II, III and Dariu* Kodomannus we may assume that they 
were genuine adherents of Zoroaster so far as wo can draw any con* 
elusion from the classical notices regarding Ormazd, Ahnman, 
Anahita, Mithra and religious usages as also from scattered allusions 
in other sources The accounts gi\en by tne classical wmeis m these 
passages completely agree with the statements found in the other 
sources With regard to Cyrus, Camhyse s Dan us and Xerxes, as 
these are represented in the classical authors, we must provisionally 
abstain from coming to a decision The evidence of the classical authors 
permits us saiely to conjecture that all these rulers were worshippers 
of God, t e , of Ormazd, even if we had not the old Persian inscriptions 
at hand to prove that they were Ma'zdayasmans Also the classical 
wnters represent these, ns well as the later monarchs also as adherents 
of the Magi in spite of tne Magopnony (slaughter of the Magi) of Darius. 
We reserve a more minute discussion of this subject for a latei stage. 


In the Pahlavi texts ate found only two or three references which 

_ . , are of value in relation to the question w hich occupies 

The religion of . * * 

the Achamemd* us • out they are of special interest in so far as they 

lavThteratuxe ^ re P nxJuc ® the tradition of the Zoroastnans They 
are found in the Denhart m ihe Biindahishn 
and in the Pahlavi Yohuman or Bahman Ya=ht The Decker} 
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belongs to the 9tli centiu-y of our era, the Bundahishn is 
somewhat older and its material is certainly ancient although 
parts of this compilation, especially the last chapter which comes under 
our consideration along with the rest, may' have nad their origin nr the 
°] ith or even the 12th century. 1 The Baliman Yasht is to he placed 
probably somewhere about the 12th century. 2 The value of these 
i cferences rests, therefore, not on their antiquity but on the fact that 
wo have here to do with ancient traditions. These scattered references 
ur 0 besides of real value only so far as tire kings of the Zoroastrinn 
legends can be really identified with the historical kings of the 
Achajmenid dynasty. A passage in the Bundahishn (Bd. 34, pp. 7-8) 
discussed by me in detail in “ Zoroascex the prophet,” p. 158, gives in 
older the names and the legendary periods of the reigns. Like others 
before me I have compared these reigns with the historical reigns of 
the Achcemenids according to Western Chronology (rf. Zoroaster, 
p. 160) and have developed my reasons for the identification of the 
long reign ot Yohmnan, the son of Spend-dat, to whom tho Pahlavi 
texts give also the name of Avtakhshatr (i.e., Artaxorxes, Ardashir 
Diinzdast “the long handed”) with that of Ailaxerxes Longimanus 
or MaKfio^cip . 3 

Now assuming that this identification is correct, theie is still an 
interesting passage to which we must call attention on account of its 
significance for the religious side of the matter. The passage is Byt. 
2. 17-18 (rf. West, SBE, V, 198-199). This text enumerates the different 
periods of the religion as follow's : — “ that which was of silver was the 
reign of Ardashir the Kayanian (Kai) whom they call Vohuman, the 
son ot Spend-dat, who is the one who separates the demons from men, 
disperses them and vindicates the authority ot religion in the whole world. 
That which was of bronze was the r sign of Axtashir (f.e., of Papakan), 
the regulator and restorer of the world and that of king Sliahpur.” ‘This 
reference to Ardashir of the tribe of the Knyanids who drives tlie demons 
into tne flood and vindicates the authority of religion in the world 
surely ‘deserves consideration in spite of its date. It follows trom this 
that Zoroastrianism during the reign of Artaklrshatr Dirazdast found 
acceptance throughout the whole of Iran. This reference acquires 
very special significance in connection with the clearly established 


__ . 1 Se ? We<5t > 011 Ul ° Extent, Language and Age of Pahlavi Literature, 
SB AM., 1888, pp. 433, 434, 430. 

2 According to Barmesteter’s statement 1039-1350. A.D. Of. Etudes 
Iramennes, II, 09. J ' 

5 See Bd. 31-30; Byt. 2-17, and add thereto Shotrolia-I Airun, ed. Modi, 
.§§34, 61, “Ardashir of Spenda-dad”; although Xoldeko, Grundriss II, 141 attaches 
UoTiigh value to this identification. Of. also Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia p 117 
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Zoroas'namsm of Artaxcrxis I, II, III according to tho classic*! writers 
and tho inscriptions Bince it thu« gives to the general!} accepted identifi 
cation which rests on an historical foundation, also tho necessary support 
from the religious side 

There has never been any doubt, with regard to the religion of tho 
last Pinus (Pahlavi, Dari'u Dlriiy »n) or Darius Kodomannus so far 
as may Ik* inferred from cla*-sical authors ard other source*' while the 
Pahlavi literature bears apo dncct tiMiniony to this from tho 7oroos 
trim side Hie passage relevant to this is found ir the Dcnkaif (Dk 
4 23 cj SBE 37 413) “ Purfii, son of Din'd ortPined tl at two copies 
of the entire A\c*ta ard 7nid according to tie style ard irerner m 
which Zara*n«*hl bad rcc nod it from Aulmrmnzd should be preserved 
one in the treasure room of SlnpTguu and one in the fortiess of written 
documents 1 This prevents nil doubt rs to tho orthodoxy of tho last 
Ach'emcnid, the monarch who was overthrown by Alexander 

Tor two of the Achtcmcnids their odhmnci to tho Zoremtmn laith 
is thus established nPo ]>} Pahlavi tradition I have not yet found 
a SVinul icxt which is said to refer to the religion of Darius Darai I 
Cihar fizat and Hums! If the latter, ns 'Wist Mold and others hold, 
though not without hesitation can be identified with Forysatis end the 
former can be connected with Artaxerves Oelius (302 310 BC) which 
perhaps also maj bo doubtful ibis would at least shew that Zoronstnan 
tradition regarded these two monirchs as followers of the true frith 

If we could onl} identify with definiteness 1 mg \isht«sp, tho great 
Protector oi 7oroast nanism ell would breomo much clearer !\c nre 
here tree to face with n much debated question (*=ec my work ‘ Zoroaster 
tne proplut ’) It is quite uncertain whether the long reign of 120 
years is intended onfj to gist the fcngtii of tho reign in round numtn rs 
or to denote a short lined dynasty In tho Inttir caso we might assume 
that the mint Vishtrsp covers the period of kings Cyrus, Paruzs nnd 
Xerxes 2 Or we might conjecture th<u tire* reign represents the Bactrian 
rule down to Artaxerxes and assume that Zoroastnanism then betaine 
the ruling faith of Persia (c/ “ Zoroaster,’ p 160) But this is very 
doubtful Whoever the historical Yishtiisp may have been, he was in 
any case tho champion and protector of the Zoroastrian teaching I 
would like to call attention only to one point in the Pahlavi literature 
in connection with the classical waters It is a passage in tho Denkart 
(9 69 08 e/ West SBE, 37 397) m which mention is made of the Magism 

l The treasure room seems to Iiavo bmn at S undreamt , tho fortress 
of the Archives at Poreepolis Seo Modi Shatroika I Airan pp 55 133 ISC 

5 Seo Most, SBE, V, 150 115, and my work, 7oroaster the prophet, p 160 
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o£ Vishtasp. It runs thus “ On account of the Magism of Ka- 
Vishtasp he was suited for the position of monarch:” This is of interest 
when we take it in connection with the statement regarding the Magian 
doctrines of Hystaspes which is found in Ammianus Marcellinus 23. 6, 
32-34. Zoroaster is the Magian nar i£oxyv ; See Dk. 9. 69. 68 
(Translation of Ys. 51, 15) ; Dk. 4. 21 and 4. 34, c/. SBE, 37. 412, 417. 

To sum up briefly what has been said. The difficulty in dealing 
with the notices in Pahlavi sources lies in this that the identifications 
with the earlier Achsmenids are in the highest degree uncertain. So 
far, however, as the later monarchs are concerned there are good grounds 
for the assumption that the Pahlavi texts regard the Zoroastrian faith 
as the religion of Artnxerxes I, II, III and Darius Kodomannus. 
If only Vishtasp could be definitelj' identified we should have 
ample guidance. 


Firdausi’s great Persian Epic (940-1020) stands in very much the 
same relation to the Achtemenids as the Pahlavi 

The religion of 

the Achsemenids literature. It deviates little from the spirit oi the 
d^nd ’ s U ^SbAn am a" * aWer 5 °hly it has a poetic colouring instead of the 
priestly stamp. The genealogical tree, Gushtasp, 
Bahnian, Hum at, Darab and Dara is the same. It is a question how 
much weight is to be attached to its statements. It is sufficient to refer 
to it briefly. Eor convenience the relevant passages are here quoted 
from the Vullers-Landauer Edition of the Shalinama (Tot. 3) and Mold's 
Translation (Yol. 5) conjointly. 

As regards Gushtasp, the protector of Zoroaster, a discussion on 
his precise identification would present almost the same features as we 
found in the case of the Pahlavi literature ., The history of his conversion 
is sufficiently known through the verses oi Daqlqi incorporated in tne 
Shalinama and need not be here repeated. 

The king next in order, Bahman, is said to' have married his own 
daughter which the Pahlavi religion permits ” ( Vullero-Landauer, 
p. 1/56 ; Mold, p. 5). Further Firdousi in genuine Zoroastrian fashion 
assigns to him “Dasturs ” as Counsellors (VL. 1754, 1755 ; Mold 9, 10). 
Bahman air : j acknowledges God whom he calls “Creator” and the 
inexorable power of <c fate.” (VL. 1748, 1750, 1754, 1755 ; M. 1, 4, 9, 10), 
Faramurz, the king’s enemy, mentions the “resurrection” (rastaxlz • 
VL. 1/53 , M. 8.) and Bahman providesa “ funeral vault for the body” 
of this estimable enemy of his who is' slain in battle (VL. 1755 ; M. 10). 

When Humax hears that her son Darab is still alive she celebrates 
the joyful tidings by lavishing rich gifts at every place “ where she 
knew there was a fire-temple or only a Zend-Awesta or a place where 
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tho firc*f«>tivnl Sadnh could be eiMirated (VL 1772, Jr 32) she 
crowns luin by the grace of "God the (Viator ” (VL 1773, M 34) and 
commends him to the fat our ol "the Mobed ” (VL 1773 71 , M 34 3C) 

Darab hhcui«o recognises the Zend-Awostft ns tho holy senptun 
to be studied (\ L 17C3 , M 20) At the time of lus n*ctndmg the throi e 
hcdih'ers n speech lioth to theMolxds <uid his nobles (VL 1775 , M 37) 
and a«cnbcs to God fill the l»I« B mgn which ha\o l>ren bestowed on him 
(VL 1770, M 3S) In this Cftpitnl, Dlral pml " he con ‘tern leu n fire 
on the summit of the mountain nud th» worshippers assemble tl emreHes 
in crowd*” (VL 1770, M 3S) His first wife nit hough she js the 
dnuphUrof the king of It fun is named by Tirtlmi*! Nahid, i r Anfilnta 
(VL 1772 81, M 42-4 'i), the month " Mi hr ” is »l c o ment lorn d (\ L 1770 
M 52) 

Darn the list of lus dynasty, is awnssinnK d h\ two of Ins "de/stura ” 
flft.*r lm had hsn defeated by Moxnmlcr (VL *1700 1S00 1 80-1 , M C>7 
GO, 71) His last words (VL 1603, M 73) arc "chamcicn s ticnlly 
Zoroasirinu ”• He refers to tho " fin of Znrduslit ” to tl c Zend Awes t a, 
to omuis, to the fiadnh and New Year listisnl and to the fire trmj>!e , 
still further to Onward , to the Moon, the Sim and Mihr (VL 1603 , 
M 73) He lays emphatic stress on his dtpcndcnct on "the religion ” 
and commends in cl j mg " I is soul to God ” ( VL 1 603 , M 73) Alexander 
cause h a tomb to be meted for "the corj L i " and the corpse to be 
cotend with camphor and performs foi tl e royal dead etcry thing which 
was in accordance with the "custom of the Knynnians (VL 1603, 
M. 73, 74) Tins general description especially tl c mention of the tomb 
which is a reminiscence of Nfthshi Rustam and Tal h«e Jnmshcd should 
be compared with the descnption by the IMudo Cnlli«lli( nee * 

We now pursue the history of tl c Iranian religion from the time of 
Tim religion nfior fbo Achtemtnids to its final catastroplc through tho 
*•>« • ,mo ®f Ale Muhaminftdnn conquest in tho 7th century and 

xondfr Tim Tor ^ 

diian Dominion , nfltr tlint tho fortunes ol tlio little band which 
tho fcaswdd dj-iiMt c0ilfmuc( j ( 0 bold fast to Us ancient faith and is 
hmZiinn 1 * con t * , ° E0 *° representative of Zoroastrianism 

quest and tho later To sum up this history in brief, tho thousand 
gton° ry 0 *ine?wtmg J eals between Alexander and Muhammad was first 
modem ZoroM- of all ft penod of apparent decline under tho 
tn»ni8m. Stloucid rule, then on© of fall ul tho time of tho 

Parthian rub*, later howoicr one of gradual rise and brilliant 

1 Soo Budgo Life and PxpIoitB of Alcxandi r tl <* Crtat, jp 83, 03, London, 
1890, an 1 JTislory of Alexander, p 52, Cambridge, 1889. 

2 0/ Jutli, Grundns# JI, 481 483 
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efflorescence in the period of the Sasanids until finally Zoroastrianism 
was brought to its hall by the invasion of the Arabs and the victory 
of Islam. 


The appearance on the scene of the Macedonian conqueror brought 
about a revolution both in the religion and in the 
AlSnder V and U the historical development of Persia. In the eyes 
Giyjco-Bactrian rulo 0 f ) ] le Zoioastrians Alexander is ever the accursed 
' ‘ Iskander, the predestined tyrant of evil omen who 

caused the sacred books of Tran to he burned and to whom all the later 
misfortunes of their religion are ascribed. Without doubt Alexander 
is to blame for many an evil ; in consequence of bis wars of conquest 
changes wore inevitable. The Gifeeo-Bactrian rule of the Seleucids 
who reigned for a space of 70 years as the successors of Alexander may 
well have cxeiciscd a certain influence on the civilization of the Iranians 
in general and especially on their religion ; but it is well nigh impossible 
to adduce anything do Suite under this head. We must only keep before 
our eyes the Lei that the Greek spirit again acquired significance in 
Iran iuSj as in the time of the Graeco -Persian wars of kings Darius 


aud Xerxes. 


The Parthian 
rule. The period 
of decline in the 
history of Zoioas- 
trir.nism, 250 B.C. 
—220. A.D. 


The Zoroastrian religion lived on during the Parthian rule of the 
Arsacids although grievously shaken by the invasion 
of Alexander. We may assume with good ground 
that the Partisans adhered to the Iranian faith 
and from the earliest times were Zoroastrians. The 
old Parthian names Artabanos, Pbraates and 
Mithridates as well as also Ortnagnes (Aw. vareOydyna) support this 
assumption and Isodorus ol Charax testifies that an everlasting fire 
burned at Asaak, the birthplace of Arsakes, the first Parthian King. 1 
Coins of this period shew also altars for the fire and beside the image 
of Aliura Mazda are found on them also those of other Zoroastrian 
divinities. 2 Arch Ecological discoveries prove that the Parthians buried 
their dead in coffins oi baked earth or of stone just as the old Persians, 
according to Herodotus, encased the bodies of their dead in w&x. 3 These 
coffins may, however, have been really Asfcodans. 4 It is besides well- 
known that VolagasesI (51-7S A.D.) lived undoubtedly according to the 
religious rules of Zoroastrianism and that under 3ns mle a beginning 
was made in the collection of the Zoroastrian Scriptures. A revival of 


l Tor proofs seo Justi, Grundriss II., 486, N. 6 and 507 X. 4. 

3 Soe Herodotus I., 140, Strabo XV, 3, S 20 and Dieulafoy L’art 
antique do la Perso V. 35. Paris, I8S4. 

3 See an interesting paper on the Astodans by J. J. Modi, Bombay, 1889. 

* Of. Darmesteter, SBE, IV, 2. ed. XXXVIII— XL, 
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Zoroastnamsm was at hand In conclusion it is still to be remarked 
that tnere are sufficient proofs before us for the assertion that the 
general character of the Parthian faith was that of Zoroastrianism, while, 
however, the subject has not yet been sufficiently investigated to 
enable us to settle the details more precisely 

With the accession of the Sasamds to the throne the ancient faith 
of the Prophet again attained to its former splendour 
The Sasamd and flourished as never before All the members 
roastnan Renaia of the Sasamd dynasty were zealous Zoroastnans 

sance A 400 years’ anc j spread the doctrines of Zaratushta in all 
period of Emores 

cence directions In their inscriptions and sculptures 

these kings represent themselves as receiving the 
throne by divine nght direct from Oizrmzd precisely as their 
Achamemd ancestors hid done at an earlier period Anahit a is 
also represented in these sculptures 1 Zoroaster is the recognised 
founder of the religion and the Awesta with its Pahlavi translation 
the law and gospel of Iran The general history of the Mazdayasman 
religion under this dynasty is too well known to make it necessary for 
us to recapitulate it here Its chief features have been unfolded m 
the description of the religion given above For details it is sufficient 
to refer the reader to a collection made from the oldei Pahlavi literature 
and a work dealing with this subject by Casartelh * 

Although Zoroastrianism was the State religion of Iran it was 
however, not free from sectarianism and the d s 
Mf“c*h“sm 0h, “d tufbl "S influence ot heretical doctrines In 
the Mazdakheresy Zoroastrianism, as m most religions sects and 
Echisms were inevitable Tie Gathas of the 
Awesta present examples of heretics such as Giehma and others, 
and the very .first chapter of the Venihdad proves that even 
so Zoroastnan an institution as the Dakhmi did not enjoy general 
acceptance in Iran We see clearly from the writings of the Armenian 
Moses of Khorene that in his tune there were several sects who held 
different views m regard to its dualism and its doctrine of the origin 
of Ahnman, and the fellow countrymen and contemporaries of this 
chronicler, viz , Eznih Eli situs and Thomas Aizrounj, confirm this 3 
One of the most important passages with reference to the 
Zoroastnan sects is, however that which is found in Shahrastani 4 
1 Cf Just i, Grundriss II, 519 

r ~ " aUids, English translation 


4 Shahrastani’a Religious Parties and Philosophical Schools translated by 
Hwbrilcher 1 , 275 B , Halle, 1850 


9 
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(1086-1133 A.D.) who gives the names of three principal sects. The 
adherents of -the first. the Zaradushtians, follow Zoroaster; those of the 
second called Zervanites maintained that Ahriman had sprung from Zer- 
van, while the Gayomarthinns represented to themselves Ahriman as 
having proceeded from Oratazd In a moment of doubt. One or two 
passages in the Awesta may possibly he adduced in proof of the existence 
of these different doctrines or may perhaps ho the source from which 
those arose through individual or erroneous interpretation ; but we lack 
here tho material necessary for a judgment because the triumph of the 
orthodox doctrine consigned to oblivion most of the views which 
deviated from it. 

After these remaiks by way of introduction we turn now at once 
to the schismatic system of Man! w r hieh came near to shaking the throne 
just at the moment when the second Snsanid ruler Sapor entered 
upon his reign ; thereafter we shall consider also the heretical communistic 
doctrines of Mazdak which - at one time, when the Empire stood almost 
a t the zenith of its power, threatened the national peace. 

Manichraism, the first of these two schismatic systems, was a land 
of eclecticism, and although it cannot he described as, strictly speaking, 
a Zoroastrian sect, still it represent saheicti cal movement in Persia which 
was combated and execrated as violently by orthodox Zoroastrianism as 
by orthodox Christianity. The history of Manichseism is too special 
a subject and has already been so often described that nothing more is 
necessary bore than the mere mention of it. The principal facts concern- 
ing it have been set lortli already by Justi (Grundriss II, 579). It will 
suffice here to cite only the chief points in the life history of Mani. His 
father was a Persian whose birth-place was Hamadan. The various 
influences that worked on him appear to have suggested to him the idea, 
of establisning an eclectic religion by drawing chiefly on Zoroastrianism 
and Christianity along with, it would appear, the borrowing of subordi- 
nate elements taken from the Babylonian faith and possibly also a 
Buddhistic colouring. It is related that he presented himself before 
Sapor the king as a prophet on the very day of the coronation of this 
monarch on the 20fch March 242 A.D. He soon, however, fell into dis- 
favour and was banished from Iran. He then journeyed to the Ear 
East, to India, China and Tibet, returned later, however to Persia 
y?h®?9 under Bahxam I (about 244 A.D.) he was executed. For the 
doctrines of Manx we refer our readers to this volume of the Grundriss, 
p. 520, and the work s there cited. 1 It should be adjied that it is thought 

1 I add tho bibliographical references: Spiegel, E.A, II., 195-232 ; Rochat, 
Essai sur Mani et sa Doctrine, Geneva, 1897 ; Browne, Liters -v History of Pep- 
Bia, pp, 154-166, London, 1902, 
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that traced of Manich&ism are stdf to be seen m some oi the teachings 
of the YeKdi 6f to day, the so-called devil -worshippers 1 

The heresy of Slazdak came f o light full 300 years IateV than 
Manichaeism and this netf schismanc system with its socialistic and , 
communistic ideas endangered for a short time not only the existence 
of the Government but also the supremacy of the ZoroaStnan faith 
itself Indeed there is still to he found in a Pahlavi Commentary" On the 
passage in the Vendidad £ 40 a condemnatory allusion to this heresy 1 
m the sentence in which the unrighteous Ashemaogha (heretic) "who 
eats not ” is mentioned The Pahlavi gloss adds "such as Mazdak, 
the son of Bamdadh 1 ’ 

Mazdak came upon the scene as a reformer during the reign of 
Nushirvan the Just (531 578 AD) and began to spread his heretical 
ideas of extreme sooialism in the State and an absolute community of 
goods whicn he himself extended to the wives of others He preached, 
however, the value of asceticism as a higher ideal and advised the 
renunciation of all pleasures and abstinence from animal food It i» 
to this last pomt that the Pahlavi gloss alludes As we have already 
in an earlier dissertation detailed tho general features of the Mazdakian 
heresy, we can dispense with the repetition of them here 3 The further 
spread of these socialistic and communistic doctrines was violently 
prevented by the treacherous muider of Mazdak and most of his intimate 
adherents (528 52‘) AH), but remnants of his followers continued 
long after and even m Etill later times some traces of the movement 
have, it is thought been detected 4 It may be suggested further, 
that the simple fact of the existence of such heretical movements as 
Mamch seism and Mazdakism is an indication of the presence of those 
germs of decay which foreshadowed the finil collapse of tho national 
faith in Persia 

The death of Yezdegerd and the overthrow ot the Sasamd dynasty 
h Jfuha 652 A D ) by Islam had also the downfall Of 

mad an conquest Zoroastrianism as the national religion as its con- 

und its conse sequence The leathern apron revered" from 
antiquity of Kaveh the blacksmith and the 
eagle, the ancient emblem of Persian power, sunk into the dust before 
the crescent and the green banner unfurled by Arabia Oralhzd gave 

l Cf Spiro, Lea Yezidt on les adorateuxs du Diablo, Leuchatel 1900 
J Jlenant, Les Yezidis, Pa us , 1892 « 

' 55 467, SplecSl, E A', H 

' . 1 6S 172j 

* tj UuWUl, i p j*- 
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place to, Allah, Zoroaster to Muhammad ; the Awesta was supplanted 
by the Koran and the song of the Magian priest was drowned . by the 
• Muezzin who from the minaret of the mosque calls the faithful to prayer. 
The Iranian religion as a national faith had practically ceased to exist, 
' and with this our recital might have ended if the fire of the dying faith 
had not continued to glow under the ashes, to burst once more into a 
clear flame which goes on burning up to the present day. We are not 
to imagine that the conversion of Persia to Islam took place all at once 
or that only the choice between death and, the Koran was left to the 
Zoroastrians. Without question there were indeed persecutions ; but 
over and above compulsion there were many things which led to the 
acceptance of the new faith, a step which, in view of the many elements 
taken over by the Moslem system from the Zoroastrian faith, was 
ultimately not so very difficult. 1 Whole crowds of Persians availed 
themselves, doubtless, of the opportunity offered them. The relations 
between Persia and Arabia which for a considerable time had been 
becoming more active are also to be taken account of as factors in the 
process. 3 Nevertheless we have ample evidence of the survival of the 
faith throughout the next three centuries. One needs only to point to 
the interest shewn by Firdausi and the entire Eastern Iran in Zoro- 
astrianism, not to mention the distinctly visible influence which it 
undoubtedly exercised in bringing about sectarian movements within 
Muhammadanism in Persia itself. But it is undeniable that the ancient 
faith as a State -religion bad ceased to exist. The best evidence of this 
is furnished by the pitiable condition of the Zoroastrian s in Persia to-day 
and the presence of the Parsis in India, a foreign country. 


Those Persian Zoroastrians who resisted conversion to Islam and 
remained true to their religion in spite of all 
persecution were called, Gabar, Gueher, Gheber or 
Ghaver (Turkish Oeour or Ghaur). They form only 
a small community about 8,000 to 9,000 strong and 
together with the Parsis of Bombay . are the only 
representatives of the ancient Iranian faith. In literature, for example 
in Moore’s Lalla Bookh and in Byron’s Giaour, the name, as is well 
known, designates an unbeliever, and is also in this sense applied to the 


The Zoroastrians 
of Persia at the 
present day fre- 
quently called 
Gheber. 


1 Cl/- Gray, Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammadan Eschatology, Musfeon 
2s T s- III, 153-181 ; Goldzilier, Islamismo et Parsisme, Rev. de l’hist. des. rel., 
, XLIII, p. 29. 


2 Interesting information regarding the spread of Muhammadanism in 
Persia is found in T. W. Arnold, the Preaching of Islam, London, 1896; references 
to the names of the first Parsi converts to Islam are to bo found in Brormo, Lit. 
Hist, of Persia, pp. 200-208. 
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Persian fire-wiTshippers. The origin of this designation is uncertain. 
Some would dcr,\p it from the Arabic Kafir, “ unbeliever ” and others 
from Khabat “Magian,” properly “companion” (Of. Khdbar "to 
bind, to practise if agio ”), in tne Talmud (Kiddushin 72 a, &c ). If a 
bold conjecture may ho permitted one would be tempted ttf connect * 
the word with the Pahlavi word gahrd borrowed from the Aramaic 
(Qf. Syr gabra, Biblical Aramaic gebar •= " vir ”), which is also applied 
to the Zoroastnans in the forms Mog gabra, Magoi gabra (Paz magoi- 
7 nart) or “ Magian man ” The next step would then be a generalization 
of the meaning m the sense of “ people, gentiles,” with tho contemptuous 
secondary sigmfication “paganus, unbeliever” The Muhammadans 
call these remnants of tho ancient Zoroastnans also Aiasparast “ fire- 
worshippers ” ; other designations are Magus from the Magi their ancient 
priesthood, °r also Farsi, i e , Pdrsi, from Fars or Pars, the name of the 
Persian province They call themselves Beh dindn, “those of the 
good faith,” 

The fortunes of these adherents of the ancient Persian faith were 
subjected to man} vicissitudes In as much as toey deviated from the 
recognised Muhammadan faith they were regarded with mistrust and 
hatred Subjected to the Jizga or poll tax, because they did not serve 
in the ranks of tho Islamic army they were excluded from all State 
appointments In consequence of this their number m Persia has 
gradually diminished So great, in fact, has been this decline that within 
the last two centuries they have sunk from nearly J00 000 to less than 
9,000. Although, by reason of the oppressions which they suffered, 
deeply sunk m poverty and ignorance, they have clung to their ancient 
faith, andin later years, thanks to the praiseworthy efforts of the Parsis 
in India and the more liberal rule of Persia in these days, their fortunes 
have improved This improvement has made itself felt especially in 
the last generation, and still much is being done to secure again for them 
a fitting religious position in the land of their birth The bonds which 
unite the Zoroastnans in India with their co religionists and fellow- 
countrymen in the ancient Persian home are becoming closer and closer 
every year The Persian. Gheber are to be found chiefly in 
Yazd and Kirman and in smaller numbers at Teheran, Isfahan, Shiraz 
and m the neighbourhood of the everlasting fire of tho naphtha springs 
at Baku whither business interests have attracted them But scattered 
as they are, oppressed as they were, they have always kept alive the 
sparks of their expiring civilization and still continue to enjoy a high 
reputation for honesty, uprightness morality and obedience to the law 
These are the same characteristics which arc found preserved among 
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fcheir more fortunate brethren in India, and like these the Zoroastrian 
Irani can boast that they are men of “the good faith.” 1 


As already explained in the preceding section, the name Pars! 

, (Persian and Hindustani Parsi) signifies literally 

The Parsis or an inhabitant of Pars or as it stands in Old-Persian 
Indiaf trianS ° f Parsa. Although still occasionally applied to the 

Zoroastrian s in Persia, this name is more generally 
used to designate the worshippers of Ormazd in India. The histofy of 
tnese exiles who sought in India religious freedom is extremely interest- 
ing. Less than 100 years after the Arab con quest a considerable number 
of Zoi'oastriaus resolved to leave Persia . They marched, forming with 
their priests a compact community, southwards to the city of Ormuz 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 2 After they had lived there for about 
15 years they decided to settle on the coast of India and landed first on 
ihe island of Diu near the coast of ICathiavar. Here they remained 19 
years till they were led by circumstances to push further south to Gujaiat . 
They landed at San j an (716 A. 13.) and found a resting place there among 
the tolerant Hindus. They received permission to settle there if they 
would conform to certain simple regulations, which they agreed to do. 
Thus San j an and the surrounding district then became their new home. 
In the year 77 5 A.D. a second band of their co-religionists appears to have 
joined these pioneers, and together they founded an industrious com- 
munity which flourished for 500 years. In the year 1315 A.D. the 
Muhammadans who at this time invaded India made an' attack on 
the Parsis of San j an who had allied themselves with their Hindu 
protectors. The allies were defeated, Sanjari was destroyed and the 
Parsis had to flee to the mountains of Bharliut where they, however, 


nourished the sacred fire and maintained their ancient customs and 
ceremonies. When the fanatical Muhammadan rule became' somewhat 
relaxed and gradually fell into decay, the Parsis seem agahi- to have 
regained their prosperity, as is evident from their own writings arid 
also from accounts given by Europeans. So marked was this rise' 1 that 
in the 16th and 17th centuries we find the Zoro'astrians widely distributed 
over Gujarat, especially at Surat, Kavsari and Bombay and at any 
place W'Uich offered them an opportunity for making their w ; ay especially 


1 Of. Houtum Schindler— Dio Parson in. Indion, ZDMG, XXXVI, 54-88 ; 
Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, London, 1S93 ; Sykes, Two Thousand 
Miles in Iran, London, 1902. 


- Tho his toi y o! these fugitives is found sketched in a rhymed chronicle, 
Kisrah-i -Sanjan Written about 1C00, A.D. translated' in JBBRAS, I, 167-191. 
See also J. J. Modi in XXI (tho same Journal), Art 2 (1900-1002). 
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fa tbo business line Tho Fcttlement of tho Parsis at Bombay, which 
is at present their chief centre, belongs to the amc of the Portuguese 
rule (1G30 1CG0 A D ) The Prc«idcnc} of Bomba} lias remained finite 
that time tho centre of tho Parvi population of India although me comes 
across branches of this community m places as far north as Ptfh&ivtir, 
as far cast as Calcutta, and os far couth as Madras or even Ce}lon 
Almost all tho Fnrus arc well to-do end come of them are very wealthy 
They arc often called the .Tews of India and they themselves often allude 
to this comparison 

In religion these followers of Zamthuslitra lave remained true, 
on tho whole, to tho doctrines of their ancient faith In consequence, 
however, of their migration from Persia and their contact with Hindus 
and other non Zoroastnnns sorao changes hare hern and then? crept 
into their customs Nor Jmro they been ablo to keep theni'elves freo 
from rcbgious controversy among themselves , and this, many a time, 
of a ver} serious character As carl} as tho year 1CS0 it appears there 
arose a violent 8tnfe for pro eminence between the pnests of Navsfin 
nrnl tho original spiritual leaders of S'injfin In tho beginning of the 
18th century anotlir controversy emerged, tins time concerning the 
Calendar which, m India, on account of the proper insertion of the in- 
tercalary month having 1>ccn neglected, hnd gradually fallen behind 
that of the Ptnuan Zor oast nans h} a month This actually 
resulted in a division of the Parsi community into two Fccts—the 
Shehnnshahi and tne Ivadmi Tlio former stuck to the usual Indian 
reckoning of tho months without the intercalary month, while tho latter 
adopted the Persian reckoning with the intercalation, end thus tho 
Shehansjudn col ndor remains till now a month lichind that of tho 
Kndmi 1 In fipito of this and other minor differences of opinion there 
is still agreement between tne different sects in regard to the chief points 
in their doctrine tho God Ormuzd, tho Prophet Zamthushtro, their 
common belief m angels and archangels, Amslmspnndt and Tzods , they 
also observo tho same ceremonies, feasts fasts, customs and usages 
In point of theology they are fitnctly monotheistic , but faith in a 
resurrection of tho body appears at present to be less pronounced among 
the/n than mignt bo expected, to judgo from their sacred scriptures 
So far as their doclnno of spiritual nuthonty is concerned, tho Infalli 
bility of their dastura has been called in question without hesitation by 
the less strict conformists , but they still all agree in this that they 
recognise tho religious leadership of their spiritual supremo heads 


1 Boo Soervoi and Patel, Gu;arat Parsir, p 1] 
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The Parsis have, from the most ancient times, as appears from 
the statements of Herodotus, Strabo and others, clung fast to the idea 
of ceremonial purification. The most painful care is taken to preserve 
the elements, earth, fire and water, from the least defilement, especially 
through contact with any dead body. Even to-day no strictly orthodox 
Parsi would spit into the fire or blow out a light, although on the other 
hand in practical life concessions have to be made, and indeed Parsis 
are per mi tted to serve in the Eire Brigade of Bombay. Many of the 
less strict have acquired the habit of tobacco-smoking, although this 
cannot be brought into accord with the doctrines of their faith. Against 
the name “ fire-worshipper ” so often applied to them they enter a 
decided protest and quote the Avesta and the Pahlavi literature to 
prove the spirituality of their faith in the existence or presence of 
Onnazd behind the flaming symbol, maintaining that this is only one of 
the sacred emblems of his beneficent power. As in the days of the 
Awesta they continue to wear the sacred-shirt and the sacred-thread 
(now named Sudrah and Kusti ) 1 and the priestly class is distinguished 
by the spotless purity of its flowing garments of white linen. In 
this dress and with their full beard they cannot help reminding 
us of the representations of the Magian priests depicted in the 
Old-Persian Sculptures. 

Some of the Parsi usages of to-day in connection with birth and 
marriage show possibly slight traces of Indian influence ; but the Parsi 
usages associated with death have preserved their ancient peculiar 
character unimpaired. As is generally known, the Parsis expose the 
bodies of the dead on the dakhmas or Towers of Silence to he devoured 
by vultures. In this they follow strictly the precepts of the Awesta, 
• although many a time circumstances beyond their control compel them 
to abandon this ancient and peculiar method of disposing of their dead. 

With reference to morality and ethics it is clear that the ancient 
Zoroastrian teaching still continues to bear fruit if one may judge from 
the Parsis of to-day. In matters of upbringing, especially in the better 
education of their women, they are quite advanced for Orientals. In 
fact they are inclined in all that makes for progress to follow European 
models. There obtains amongst them a growing endeavour to spread 
the knowledge of their ancient literature, and every year numerous 
■ editions and new reprints of the Awesta and the Pahlavi scriptures and 
translations of them are published by the m. Their charity, liberality 

1 See Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp Asaim. A short treatise on the Naviot 
Ceremony, Bombay, 18S7, , 
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Ami philanthropy am r^Hnirtl : they *tnrr to Inc According to th» 
A«rMi motto— /jfrwtj t» 2 ti Aronfcr pt»<d thoughts ptxxl tu nV good 
d**t*d* Tin 1 * ir! r a! ami Sit* nnnmr in which tlen mIi/j* ii, (r^pr-t fir r 
with flr-ir arr} grit wraith, nuil<i> tin* «ndl tcniiuunit} in apiti n| 
it* limited numtwm— -it amount* to nlmtit IfUtfl i*r»on»— a power fc r 
pond in ih*' world and an end unrip example of certain ideal rhameten«t ic« 
which from of old wvn inherent In tli" MM* m of foitli rrtahhd ed !>} 
35mtn*trr more linn twrntj.fho centime* ngn 1 

From what hv» l*r»-n *tl«l above «r arr abb* to form « genera! idea 
of (lir b-vlmg dortnnr* of tlm Iranian filth , It 
Wo»*W|«, It»i«i frnjvn«i't»n inmpph-rmnt thl« t*\ a hncfdeKnptrm 
|M*r> u«Cu»i of tli** ntr* «ml crrrrnoni* * the ob»*-rvnrifr of which 
tl»** Znr«vMmn retipnn in all pened* of it* Inuory 
mjflnnl upon it* follower* >lo*i of the*** «npr» an* olifmtl down 
to th«* pre»*-nt it\V liy th** »m«ll hand which cling* to tlx* old faith 

IHiof in the "gc*«| religion of Ma’da " and th«* prvtir** of pond 
IMWonl Wor. thought*. pood *t«ni* And p*v*l tWd* and alonp 
4 wi'li tLUtbe renouncing of Mil thought*, word* nml 
il<ol* wa* one of (hr fir»t demand* which »a* made on the believing 
ZortuMnw Tlie iw«t important Article* of th** futh arr found briefly 
Hummed up in Ya«ii« 12. ill** C'onfmion of K«ith of Enron* tnaimm 
Til" abjuring of lt« wr\ ire of the D^r va* fnit ti in Ahum Manta rrcopni 
tfnn of tin* A media Sje-nta* the proud *■* to protect burned ca tfo u<<i 
to »unle*t I ho hnrdcr of cattle, to roMnin onr»elf from nil died* of 
violence*, a* n|*o thwl.*giVing to Abnni Marda f< r all pood ft m« (o 
*hun the rid niiikt « *jiretitl\ !}inp and to prmlo* tlio pcxd — in- 
eluding the Dlief in \t«r?ftu<f<f a— Hum an tlx tin I article* of faith 
enumrmfed in lid* jm^vip Throti}. limit tin* entire AwcMa tin* hading 
Mcw-«acn(lw, pnpt, atonement otul tluml-viv tug or tUe oft*, nog 
of pm!*** to tin* til* ill i tie* (Cy vrMimiVu rahtnfrta rtniu4trnta /r«*n«- 
<yvur ng-un nml again and mark ronvqm nt 1} thn fundarm ntnl 
fentun ao! n IlpioiHN rvitt . ZorunMrr in tin* Oilllifi* continually iiivoDh 
A hum Manln and tin Anudm HjKntna with whom lie inter* Into clo*« 
coiui'We in ho* aiaiona Til tin* Whta tin li« n* « nml d< f« ml* ra of tlio 
faith turn to the di\ miti< a for In Ip and ofl* r McnficrK to tin m in order 
to propitiate them 8 Tin* pod a an nl*o lij no imnn* intlifT* rent to the 

* 1 or delilln n noil l Dianlilutl I ran>}i Knrttkn, Jti»t«r\ t f |}>e I <tr*U in 2 
vnl* . Lnioljti, IHSIj H*>» rMitiui t 1’nlrt (leijnrni I’nr*!*, Ik ISO* J> M* n*nt 

I/i* ]li*l«iirect * rnmnitimnnle* /■ r< n«tnenne* it<* i Imle, pun*, 1 K'lH. 

1 Yl 8 17,?!. 3? 33.17, 41,40. S3. 01, C*. 73. 7rt, 81. 101, 10*. MSt V, 3. S. 
13. 21, 23, 20 t to 7, II, 16, 23. 27, 31, 35 I 1C 2IOj 17 24, 28, 33, 37, 41, 

45,49 


7 
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help which is offered them in such acts of worship on the part of the 
faithful, as is proved by the conflict between Tishtrya and the demon 
Apaosha (Yt. 8). 

In the Old-Persian inscriptions Darius prays to Ahuramazda to 
maintain his kingdom and his people and gratefully ascribes all his 
successes to the favour of Ah uramazda } The passages Quoted above 
from classical authors confirm in general what has just been said, so fat 
as the Achsemenids are concerned, and the Palilavi books of a later time 
shew that the Sasanid rulers manifested the same devotion of faith. 

The description of the Magian ritual to be found in Herodotus is 
of value since it probably is based upon personal 
and Ritual Servic0 observation, and it is interesting to compare it with 
the Awesta and the modem rites of the Parsis, 
Herodotus calls attention to the fact that the Persians had no temple ; 
probably they had none that the Greeks would have regarded as such . 
All the same there must have been places of worship as appears from 
the ayadana of the Old-Persian inscriptions (Bli. 1-63), and the 
Awesta itself speaks of altars or at least of places intended for the “ fire ” 
{daity a gdtu, Vol. 8. SI ; 13. 17). We have already suggested above that 
the rectangular building near the graves of the Achtemenids was probably 
a sagri. It is not inconceivable that the rectangular platform with steps 
may also have served as a kind of altar. It is at any rate reasonable to 
conjecture with Tiele that some structure or other was used for the 
protection of the sacred fire. 3 

We have also above called attention to some temples existing 
in the time of Artaxerxes. We may safely assume that the fire-temples 
of the Parsis as they are found to-day, by no means elaborate in con- 
struction, actually correspond to the places of worship {ayadana) or the 
lawful places ” for the fire {daitya gdtu) which were in use from the 
earliest time in this religion. Herodotus draws special attention to the 
fact that thePersians when they offered sacrifices ascended to an elevated 
place. Something similar might be quoted from the Awesta Yasht for 
the Haoma (Yt. 9. 17 ; 10-88 ; 17-37, Cf. Yt. 57. 19) and for Yima (Yt. 
17-28). The invocation of the divine powers, (lie use of myrtle leaves 
(favpaay I. 132) which might correspond to the urvard of the Avesta, 

the recital of prayers, the singing of a passage (Araoi 8») 1. 132) which 
f £ _ 

1 Cf. the over recurring words vasna Ann amazddhd in the Behistun inscrip- 
tion and see also Dar. Pers. e 13-24 N. R. a 57-55. Cf. further also the siroilftt 
prayers of Xerxes, Xerx. Pers. a 18-20, da 17-10, b 27-30, ca 12-14 and of Arth- 
xorxos Ochus Art. Pers. a 32-35. 

3 Cf. Tiele, Geschiedenis van der Godsdienst, pp. 362-364, Amsterdam, 1001. 
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must, have been similar to tlu intoning of tho Yasna m ancient and 
later times — all this gives ns a picture of the external form of at 
least ono part of the divine service Tho uso of tho faraswiaorliarsom 
twigs was already noted by Strabo who calls them pa/28oi , fae mentions 
similarly tho covering over tho mouth (Aw paitiddna Phi penom)» 
which tho pnest bos to wear m presence of tho fire 1 Jn tins respect 
tho practice of the da°turs to day is exactly tho same as m tho timo 
of Zarathushtra Throughout the Awesta tho maintenance of the sacred 
fire which must be fed with clean wood and mcenso (twoSa, 6aoio» 
babunaepata) is a $tcicd act and the fire of tho homo hearth was 
maintained with similar care (Vd 18 18) 

As to ritual, the entire Yasna is a liturgical booh, the chapters of 
which arc devoted chiefly to tho preparation and celebration of the 
Hnoma sacrifice The consecration of this sacred drink constitutes 
tho centre of divmo service With tins is associated the blessing of tho 
consecrated water, (raotfra) tho offering of milk and butter (gao jtvya 
qao hulah) tho libation ( myazda ) and tho sacred cake (draonah) all 
elements of tho ritual,* Besides tho Idshashna ceremony 3 there was 
also in ancient and later times tho Nirang ceremony or tho con6ccruion 
of tho unno of the sacred bull (Aw gaomaeza Phi gomtz) which 
m all purificatory acts m tho Awesta was employed precisely as it is 
to-day 4 In tho matter of bloody sacrifices Herodotus mentions tho 
ceremonial slaughter of an animal winch was afterwards cooked and eaten 
by tho priests Vislitfispn and other horoc9 as also tho enemies of the 
faith, offer thousands of beads of cattle small and great , Zoroaster, 
howover like Ahura Mazda hims If offers only the bloodless sacrifices 
of pious thoughts and of thanksgiving B lo day no animals aro 
sacrificed m tho Zoroastnan ritual although the Parsis in Persia as 
also m India do not entirely abstain from fle^h eating 

1 XV \5 p 733 iTfaSovffiv Zipov o^eSoi- n rpo jripos ti/v Sttrjiijv juiv 
thorns T tap as vipucttptvat irc^wra? if a turnas KaTfpm tf TOu xa\vnrtif ra 
X*tA i} ras Trap ay m iSas 

3 Soo Haug, Zeadphilologie, p 14, Stuttgart, 1868 , further on this subject 
Panpestotpr Lo ZA I, Introd 65 66 , 1 50 

3 gee the description of Borne Parei ceremonies by Haug Essays on tho 
Parais, pp 303 407 

4 Wilhelm, on tho use of beef’s urine according to the precepts of tho A\ csta 
end on similar customs with other nations, Bombay, 1899 Anon , La purification 
selon l’A vesta et lo Gomez Museon, IX, 105 113 

5 Yt 5 31, 25, 20 33,37, 41,45, 40 57 60 72 81 108 112 116, 0 3, 8, 
13 21, 30 compared with Yt 5, 17 76, 104 , 0 25 Cj also Vol 1870, amt see 
Dnrmeatoter Lo ZA II 154 254, TII Tritrod C8f 
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- ' For the greater part of bur knowledge with reference to this head 
J w 6 are dependent bn the Vendidad or priestly code 
an?of S and° b! Cus- of the Awesta and wo have to supplement it from 
-toms iu -regard to . ot | lcl . sources. “ The best thing for mail after birth 
. Purification. , r . purity „ says tUc y cn didad (V. 5. 21 : ■ yaosdd 

'"itiasydiaipizdOdm &c.) and everywhere wc arc warned to exercise the 
utmost' ■'carefulness in keeping pure the human body and the natural 
elements, Earth, Eire and Water. This painful care led to a system *of 
purificatory usages which must oft, on have proved most burdensome. 
Every vessel or utensil that had become unclean in any way, every 
article of clothing that had been in the least degree defiled was immediate - 
ly laid aside and carefully purified by rubbing with earth and water 
mixed with cow’s urine ( gaomaeza ) or by burying it in the earth for a 
definite time. The mode of treatment and the period of time varied 
according to the kind of defilement and the nature of the defiled object. 
Persons who had defiled themselves by accident or carelessness and women 
during the period of menstruation had to sit apart in the armest-gdh 
(Aw. airme gdtu ), till they were pronounced clean on the authority of 
the priests. 1 All these details down to the minutest are set forth in the 
Vendidad (Vd. .5-16)'. Penances also (Aw. paitiia) of various kinds wore 
mposed for sins or ceremonial offences. Most of these acts of discipline 
were scourging (Aw : aspahe asird sraosd-carand), the killing of iioxious 
animals ( xrafslm ), gifts to priests (Vd. 14-S) and other good deeds, 
although these were no doubt often commuted by the payment of a 
penalty in money. The rituai practice of the barasmnn (Aw. barsnu 
“ height ’’ or “peak ”) was a very elaborate* purification which required 
nine nights and consisted of a ceremonial sprinkling with cow’s urine, 
&c. It is described in extenso in the Vendidad (Vd. 8. 35-72 ; 9. 1-57), 
and is carried out down to the present day by the priests. A number 
of the Vendidad regulations remind one of .the Mosaic law and many 
parallels between the two codes may be shewn. Both in ancient end 
in modern times investiture with the sacred shirt and thread was 
equivalent to a renewal of vows and acceptance into religious fellowship. 
•In that portion of- the Awesta which has been preserved no details are 
found with reference to the ceremonies connected with marriage ; but 
the passage in the Gatiia Vs. 63. 3f . alludes quite distinctly to the marriage 
of Pourutshista, the daughter of Zoroaster to Dshamaspa, 2 Other 

1 °f' Vendidtkl 5. 45-56, 59 ; <). 33-35; 16. 1-10. 

f ith reference to the modem marriage ceremonies of the Parsis, see J. < 1 . 
Modi, Marriage Customs of. the Parsis, Bombay, . 1900 ; Karaka, History of the 
Parsis I, 174 - 191 . 
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prescriptions with rrfsrrnc’i' to tlm daily life rvra down to the cutting 
of the hair nnd tin* u»d» are found in the |»ni *tl} law Inxik (Vd 71 Iff), 
Mid UnscMv still further fupplt minted b\ tin PnhlnM ti xt« MiSvnst IA 
ShSnw, DUmiin I UinIL ArtnlWul Mafm"g I hhlru, At Tl« 
most Unking of Ml Um cn»tani*» w, how-i \cr, tin Zoroaitnan nithod* 
of disjto'mg of ili ad bexlies the dead lx mg i xj>wd to lx* d« toured li) 
dogs nnd lords Tins is expand} command -d m tin* \induiod ib 
mentioned hy classic*! nnd has Ix-eii fnm Hit* earliest times 

always nn outstanding feature of the religion Tlm donna tbemfehea 
are no gcncnlly known that can will be* cxcu'cd from a inimili de. 
KTiption A» for ivligiou* {roots nnd eilebroticn* tin orthodox 
Zoruannana h»'o ob**r\rd from of old certain fast-diys nnd feast -days 
n«, for example, the Gjhonhar.l art anllgtn Jeaoroz,£c nnd the ol>»cn 
flint, ol then* In nt the present day general anionp»t tin l^rsis, 

lur further information regarding tin ntoM ol th< luicnnt Zuroan 
tnon* nnd the Zonw*trvui» of to-d\\ refi rriio bhould 

ConduKott , . , . 

u mndi* to the following Ifu future /— 


Henry I/>rd, Religion of the Pam-e*, I-ondon, 1G30, Hj-de, Hint 
Relig vi t P« nnrum, Oxon 1700. Spi gc! Aw e-xto, Trm slated, Lnpzig, 
1862 C»3, I mnedir Alfa rtum*kunde, Leipzig 1S717S, Hoeclaeqtie 
l/aersta, Pans, 1$>S0, lie Harhz A\e**t* introd Pans IS*1 , l)ar 
must tier, 1/ J5e ml Atmtn Pin*, 16't2-ltt, Dosnbhu rmmji Knnko, 
llutorj of tho Parxw, London 1KM , Shi ntrji 1) Hhientclu, Zorou strum 
Religion nnd Custom*, Hominy, 181)3, J J Modi, Thu Religious 
bystem of tin, Pams, nf the World • Pirlsament of R< hgioru II, 
pp SOS 020, Chicago, 1603 


UAnMvto \» s>t\ r t 
rvbgxm* T1 m*wi 
reRordinRllioi npn 
of tbo Zonxulnnn 
/nth nml th»* elo 
inpiil* which went 
to it* formation 


Olio various phrms of dcwlopmenl so far m» llutt can lx. traced 
m tho history of tlo iVnunn rvligion lm\e been 
already mdicntcd (m an earlier part of this disurta 
lion) nml an investigation of lids history allows 
ce rlatn features to Ik rcoognirrdnii of geni ml Aryan * 
t e , Indo Aryan origin, while others bear a distmc 
truly Persian cbnracter mid others again exhibit 
indications of a possibly foreign influence Tlio relationship be.t%mn 
Iriln and India in respect of the l j poof Uieir religion, their mythological 
conceptions and codinologiml ideas was recognised almost us toon as 
tho relationship of thur languages Tim geographical position of Iran 
bordering Semitic lands on tin Wist and ll o historical contact b* tween 
*the two nationalities tlm Semitic and the Iranian, lnv\i led scholars 
to look far a mutual influence of tlm two religions of them nationalities. 
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while others lay stress upon the presence of so-called Scythian, Turanian 
or Sumero-Accadian elemonts, yet whatever may he said regarding 
the original foundation, the inherited elements, foreign influence and 
“Zoroasfcrian Reform,” the fact must never he lost sight of that even 
up to the present day the Persians have always preserved their indivi- 
duality. We can here meanwhile touch only the prominent points in 
which Zoroastrianism was influenced by these religions or has influenced 
them. 

It has been already suggested in the beginning of my dissertation 

_ , . that there were certain phases in Zoroastrian- 

Coi tain recog- _ A ... 

nisable stages of ism which represent the survival of a primitive 

development. Animism, especially prominent in the Vendidad, 

mixed with Spiritism, Fetishism, Superstition and Ancestor Worship. 
Traces of a still moro ancient worship of the powers of nature and a 
personification of natural phenomena are to be found in the Yasht, and 
the student in the field of Comparative Religion will have no difficulty 
in recognising certain elements which baye tliejjr origin in tho Indo- 
Germanic period which the religions in question shared in common. 
Xt is, for example, generally admitted that in the figure of Ormazd certain 
features may b.e recognised that are found in tho idea of the Supreme 
Deity that is common to the Aryan peoples. As far as India and Iran 
are concerned, the problem is not a difficult one. No one entertains 
any doubt as to this in the case of Haoma, Mithra, Apa.m Napat, Hvare, 
Ahura, Daeva (whatever may be the reason for tlie different signifi- 
cations of these in tho two religions), Vayu, Vata, Asman, Hapto-iringa 
and Verethraghna ; there is also no uncertainty in regard to many other 
points. But there are many questions in the answer to which scholars 
diverge far from one another. Very specially is this the case in regard 
to the points of contact between the Iranian religion and the faith of 
the ancient Hebrews and Babylonians. 

Any one who possesses only a superficial knowledge of the Iranian 

Certain parallels rc ^S* on mu8t A e struck by the parallels which can 
between Zoroastri- be instituted between it on the one hand and Judaism 
ChrStianlty! SIU and an A Christianity on the other. The conceptions 
of God, Angels and Archangels, of the Devil, Demons 
and Archdemons which are to be found in both have so great a similarity 
that comparisons between the Angelology and Demonology of the two 
types of religion force themselves naturally upon us. In consequence of 
definite resemblances in their cosmological systems one might be tempted 
to seek for both one common Bource in Babylon. Certain purificatory 
rites in the Vendidad and the Pentatench respectively are so like each 
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other that this portion of the A west a is often colled tho Priests Codo 
The entire doctrine of a now Kingdom and of tho coming of n Saviour 
the belief in the Resurrection a universal Judgment and a Future 
Life Miew a most striking rc'setnblance to Jewish Christian doctrines 
In their attempts to explain these ttgrebments scholars dlvefge widely 
Some hold that tho Persians hate borrowed from the Semites and appeal 
to the disposition of tho Persians already noted by Herodotus (I 135) 
to adopt foreign customs Thtoy also emphasizo tho Semitic influence 
to which Zoroaster was probably exposed They go the length of assert- 
ing that all the good In Zoroastrianism has Bprting from Semitic sources 
On the other hand notno scholars are entirely of the opposite oplrion 
Judaism they hold was the borrower and thev maintain that the in 
fluenfco of Patsi isw on Judaistn has not yot been sufficiently recognised 
and appreciated Some Investigations strike a mlddlo path between 
these oJctrehlcs The names of Biblical scholars arid students of 
Awesta Who have occupied themselves with this difficult question ate 
sufficiently familiar to every Ironist and Instead of discussing the 
different theories we limit ourselves to a reference tb the relative 
literature 1 

The presence of different strata m tho religion and the possibility 
of foreign elements having crept into it follow e 
thJl'ori'm Si tho clearl y * rom has been said above Such a 
relig on Attempts view follows from tho scientific treatment which 
»t tuent& * ,S C °” re B ar ds religion as an organism subject to change and 
development Tho genuine orthodox Iranian view 
however regards tho faith as a unity a revelation vouchsafed 
by Ahura to Zanlhushtro wlich includes everything that is 
signified by the designation * the good religion In this the Awcsta 
the Pallia vi TextB and the later Zoroastnan literature agreo and the 

1 Kohtit Ueber du jud scho Angelolog e und Damonologio m ihrcr AbhSng 
igheit Von PaMismlls Leipzig, 18GG De Harlez Av Ifltrod CcV — cci-c 


Aiken The A\esta and the Bible Catholic University Bulletin. Ill 243 °91, Wash 
ington, 1897 Stave Einflussdes Parsismus nuf das Judentum Haarlem, 1898 
Seder blom La vie future d apres leAIazdeisme Pans 1901 Bflklen Verwnndtsehaft 
der jCdfsch clirlsthchen mit derparslscl on E'ehatolog e Gfittlngen 1902 Moulton, 
Expository Times I\ 351 3o9 XI °o7 260 and Joum Thebl St\ lies pp M4 
517, July 1902 In ad htion Halevy Influence de Pentatcuquo sur 2 Aveata 
Rev Sem IV, 164 174 De Harlet La B ble at 1 A vest a Rev Bible V, 101 172 , 
Kohut Was hat die talmud sche Escl atolog e aus dem Pars smus aufgonommcn, 
XXI 552 &91 
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orthodox Ptosis adhere to this view. 1 This was also the view of 
Anquetil du Perron which he received from his Parsi teachers. 

But Scholars have endeavoured to explain the various stages in 
< the development of the faith in various ways, and the method of the 
higher criticism applied to tho Awesta has brought forth various theories 
with respect to the origin of the faith and the causes to which its dualist, ic 
and monotheistic features owe their origin. Here only the leading 
opinions can he indicated the discussion of thorn X reserve for my book 
on The Religion of Persia 2 . The following, however, may he briefly 
mentioned. (1) Haug’s theory of an Indo-Iranian religious schism in order 
to explain the difference in signification of the Sanskrit and Awesta 
deva-daeva, asura-almra 3 ; (2) Spiegel attempted to distinguish between 
Aryan, Iranian and Semitic elements in tho religion 4 ; (3) Jnsti was at 
pains to point out several features which owed their origin to more 
ancient systems or to Median Magism r ’ ; (4) Dnrmestctcr emphasised 
features that were originally mythological and regarded the Awesta as 
for the most part an echo of ancient Aryan myths, and Zoroaster ns a 
mythical personage 6 ; (5) He Harlez explained all the resemblances he-, 
tween the Awesta and the Bible by the circumstance that Zoroaster 
sprang from the West and had probably been under Jewish influences 7 8 ; 
(6) Geldner turned his attention to the dualism, regarded Zoroastrianism 
as something that grew up on Iranian soil and explained the different 
elements ns the result, of this natural growth 5 * ; (7) Moulton again laid 

1 Foe example parasat zaraQustrd . . . dal mraol ahurdmazdd &c., Cf. nlso 

liurat Kaesa n>az(1o-fraoxla t &c., and tho idoa of revelation in Ye. 31, 8, 43. 5-1, 
45. 8 ; and in tho apocalyptic book Aita-i Virfif. Soofurtlior Donknrt 7, 3, C-Cl, 
7. 4 ; Zsp. 21, 14-21, Palot Irnni 2, in Dnrmostctcr, Le ZA. Ill, 108, and in SBE, 
IV. Introd. XXXVIII (Parsi Patct) ; nl=o my book, “ Zoronstor tho propliot,” 
p. 41 ff. , _ . . 

2 Will appear in Jast row’s Collection Handbooks on tho History of Religions. 

3 Haug Die fitnf Gathns II, 238-245, Leipzig, 1800 ; Essays, pp. 207-293. 

, 4 Spiegel EA. IT, 1G7-1 74 ; La reforme do Zarathuslitra, Mus&on V, 014-023 ; 

Dio alten Religionen inEran, ZDMO, LII, 187-190. 

5 Justi, Geschichte des alten Persiens, pp. 07-95, Beilin, 1897. Cf. also his 
Monograph, Die alteste iranische Religion and ilir Stifter Zarathuslitra. Prouss. 
Jahrb, LXXVIII, pp. 65-80, 231-202, Berlin, 1897. 

c Darmesteter, Or azd et Ahriman, Paris, 1877, SBE, IV. Introd. LVI— 
LXXXVIII, Oxford, 1 880. 

7 De Harlez, Des Origines du Zoioastrismo, Paris, 1879 (Extr. du Journ. 
Asia+ique; 1878-79 ; id., Ab. traduit, Lit rod. CLXXXIV— CCX, Paris, 1881). 

8 Geldner, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 9 under Zoroaster (also later 
oral statement). 
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stress on three stmt ft, Zoroastrmn-sra, Iranien Mrzdeiem and Mrgimi *, 
(8) IhrmcBletcr shortly before his death set up a radical hypothesis in 
asserting that the Awesta was of late origin, that the Gath as belonged 
to the first century of our ert and that the entire Awes t a had developed 
under Jewish influence, especially that of Philo Judaeus Ho went 
still further and attempted to demonstrate tic cx.su rce in rddilicn to 
this of Greek Buddhist and Hindu influences 5 I\o lia\o already 
in an earlier part of this dissertation drawn attention to tic fleed of 
discussions that has poured in through this hypothesis In addition 
tothoabovo many suggestions and ideas can be got from the works 
of Tiele, Duncker, Von Bradke Lehmann and othir Scholars already 
mentioned in the bibliographical lirts given above 

On the wholo wo nro justified in regarding the Iranian religion os 
. an historical development although in its beginning 

Conclusion , , , * , , , _ ~ 

it was the work of ft personal founder But as all 

great religious teachers and tho doctrines proclaimed by them carry 
the colouring of their timo and surrounding circumstances, it is not to he 
wondend at that m tho Zoroastnan religion, ns wo Lnow u historically, 
various stages and strata reveal themselves 

Trom all that has been said in the foregoing, a general idea of the 
Iranian religion and its history, so far as this was 
Conclusion^ Bnd P 0631 ^ 0 within the limits prescribed to us, may bo 
gathered That it is worthy of earnest study no 
one, I presume, will be prepared to deny. So far ns tho Iranian 
religion regarded as a whole is concerned, wo have seen that its 
history for tho most part represents tho history of religion in 
tho great Median Persian, Parthian and Sasamd empires In 
ancient Iran Clftirch and State were practically one, and the 
fortunes of religion were bound up with great national events 
Tho origin of this religion, how over, and tho causes which colled 
it into life ore veiled in darkness In addition many problems of a 
Bimilar kind, even some which are concerned with important points 
in this, faith remain unsolved Thus, for example, tho pre Zoroae- 
tnan faith of Iran may or may not havo been m great part the faith of 
tho Magians , according to the general view Zarathushtra mmself was, 
however, a Magian But notwithstanding this we do not know with 

1 I H Moulton in The Thinker 1, 401 402, II, 304 315, 490, 600, London, 
1892 93 (Alao further dctaila on the subject of Magism communicated in 
letters ) 

2 Darmostetor, le ZA III Introd Pans, 1S93 , SBB t IV, ed 2,pp XLVJI— 
LXIX, Oxford, 1895 
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certainly whether his own teaching was partly a reaction or reform 

movement against certain. Magian doctrines (as it probably was) or 

whether he did not simply transplant a purer form of faith into another 

region in which it straightway took root, blossomed' under powerful 

* protection, spread itself far and wide and finally became tho religion of 

the whole of Iran. So far, however, as our knowledge goes, the real 

beginning of Zoroastrianism dates from the conversion of King Vjeh- 

taspa. Through this event this religion became a really active factor 

in olio life of Iran. In a preceding chapter the life and leading doctrines 

of Zoroaster have been described. The dualistic and monotheistic 

tendencies of the Zoroastrian faith are discussed in another place. 

Tho conflicting elements in the Kingdoms of Ormazd and Ahriman 

and the cosmological and eschatological ideas of the Iranian religion 

have been, briefly sketched. Especial attention has been devoted to 

the ethical doctrines of Zoroaster and their practical influence on the 

character of the Parsi communities in India and Persia. The history 

of the religion of the Achcemenid sovereigns, as we know it from the 

royal decrees and inscriptions and from other writings referring to Old- 

Pcrsian religious ideas and usages and some of the special features 

appearing m tho Iranian religion during the Parthian and Sasanid 

periods could only just he mentioned. At any rate it lias been clearly 

ahom how deeply penetrating was the influence of the conquest of Iran . 

y .e Arabs and Islam. Some remarks were then also added with 

re erence to ► foreign influence on the ancient Zoroastrian faith, and it was 

xewn row it has still maintained itself in scattered communities in India 

Z nrJT-. T °.® Cneral question » however, as to the relations of 

their ° ther religi0nS 0f antiquit y and the possibility of 

their mutual influence could only be treater) tn t 

suggestion. 7 treated m the way of mere 

... 1 “ m M ‘-y OOMCious of -T defects andindualities which 

this monograph taken as a whole reveals T , 

confined ■ 16 reVeaIs - rn some chapters I have 

otto 1 ZTl mthm ~ UmitS «“ 1 —H done, in 

however „? r? V ps m ™ diSu!0 necessary. This, 

wl' '“fr b !“. d ? ‘° «■— » intention. I have always 

for 0^12 JaT IT material ^ “ aIread y accessible. Thus, 

' oootionof the discossta wUA^nttfad ^“ ShaS1>andS “ pm ™ m 
found brief in comparison will, ti mcIuded 111 this P a P er ) he 
Demonology. This was the “ oSmustive treatment of the 

latter subject has hitherto not h * dehI,l!rate I > " r P°' ; ' e be < :omc <*.e 

With the same fullness In sneh ^ dlSCUSsed m an y othor P lace 
• n such a ease a method of this kind seemed 
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accordingly to be in harmony 'with the plan of this Grundnss Besides, 
I hope m my work to be published shortly — “ The Religion of Persia ”■ — 
to be able to discuss a number of subjects more exhaustively It is my 
desire that this work and this article in the Grundnss now before you 
should more or less supplement each other I can only indulge the hope 
that this contribution may be received in the spint m which it is offered 
namely as an attempt to gather together what is most important in 
the knowledge we possess regarding the ancient religion of Persia and 
the teaching of Zoroastef, the prophet of ancient Iran 


List of the principal abbreviations occurring in this paper 


Aw —A west a 
Bel — Bundahishn 
Byt " Bahman Yasht 

BA -ErSnisclie Alterthumskunde 
von r Spiegel 

Et Ir —Etudes Iramennes by Dar 
mesteter 


SBE«= Sacred Books of the East 
Vd — Vendidad 
Ys -Yasna 
Yt »Yasht 

ZA “Zcndavesta bj Barmosteter 

ZDMG— Zeit sclin ft der DcutBchen 
Morgenlandi c chen Gesella 
schaff 


JAOS“ Journal of tho American Zsp ■= Selections of Zat sparam 
Oriental Society (West SHE, V S 153 ff ) 

JBBRAS = Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Roy Asiatic Society 
PHL Phi — Pahlavi 




TIIE ZA11VANTTE SYSTEM, 

Bv Ibwv FitrnrrtcK Btwr, m.a. 


b-THODUCTIOV 


Tho importance of Znr\nni«m would fwm to fall tinder two heads , 
historical ftnd philosophical In the history of religion ami especially of 
Zoroastrianism, it is interesting to trace the sect of tho Znnanitcs and 
to notice (heir influence on the thought of the time and also to note the 
possible influence from other systems of religion The philosophy of 
Zarmnlsm is even more interesting than the history, ft* it seems to be n 
search, for ft true uionotheisjn,_tqr the One Cftii*e Mm is prono to 
reduce religion totlie simplest possible solution. And this system evche* 
ftccorxling to historian* n very carious solution to tin problem 

Tho reference* hate bc*n scry hentti red, and it is the hope that the 
collection of these into one form may be of benefit to those who desire 
to study the subject further. Man} extracts base been quoted entire, 
but this teemed ndvtsnhlc that the whole sitting might l>e letter 
understood. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr L II Gray of 
the University of Xebrvskn, U. S A ,who has not merely given mo the 
benefit of lit* knowledge of Zoroastnan theology in general, but him 
brought to my attention many non-Iranian references to my theme 
Ho has kindly edited the whole study for me and gnen the note on the 
derivation of the word ** Zarvnn.” 


Tnc Zarvajute S\3Trir 
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Like the meadow-land and the man whose sharp sickle 
Is a terror to both green and dry ; 

He cuts alike both green and dry. 

And if thou eriest ho hears not thy plea. 

Time , is the Reaper and we are like the dry grass. 

The grandson and the grandfather are alike to him ; 

One by one, he does not discriminate with old or young, 

But ho limits all the prey that comes near him. 

The preparations and the course of the world arc thus, — 

That except for death no mother gives birth. 

We come in by this door and go out by that, 

While Time counts every breath. 

Firdausi. 

Among the sects into which Zoroastrianism was divided were the 
Zarvanites, w ho ascribed the source of all things, both good and evil, 
to a single source, Zarvan, or "Time/’ whom they made the father 
of Ormazd and of Ahriman. 1 As we shall see, the sect existed long ' 
before the Christian era and traces of it were still to be found in the 
seventeenth century after Christ. 

Whether a belief of this type was current in the circles in which 
Zoroaster moved is not wholly clear. One passage of the Gathas ( Yasna, 
XXX, 3-G) is perhaps capable of an exegesis which may suggest a germ 
of Zarvanism ; but it is beyond all donbt. that the whole tenor of the 
Prophet's teaching is directly counter to any belief in a- single creator of 
Ah 'ora Siazda and of Angra Mainyu. Yet. it must bo home in mind that 
Zoroaster was not primarily a technical theologian or a philosopher 
but a practical and highly spiritual reformer. He made the matter very 
plain, ascribing the origin of good works to Ormazd, explaining the 
evil in the world as due to Ahriman, the enemy of Ormazd and of all 
mankind. His was a work of reformation, and lie did not think it neces- 
sary to take into account anything further hack as to the origin of tilings, 
since all that was requisite in his mind was to account for good and evil, 
and to formulate plans and regulations that would make men better. 
His triad of “ Humata, Huxta, and Hvarshta ” (“ Good Thoughts, Good 
Words, and Good Deeds ”) embraced the whole of man’s duty in this 

n-o\ tt ! l ° aecoutlfc °* Zoroasfcrian sects given by ash-Shahrastani (1086) 

, r ‘ ^ r ’ DI Belter, j, 275 285 (for the Zarvanites especially pp. 275 — 280 
and see E. Edwards, " Sects (Zoroastrian),” in ERE, xi, 345-347. According to 
he somewhat uncertain evidence of the seventeenth century Ddbistdn (tr. ». 

iea anc ■ royer, Paris, 1843, i, 354). “The professors of the Abadian faith 
say that Ahriman was produced by Time : they also say that the angels and the 
heavens have existed, exist, and will continue to exist.” 
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world 1 , and perhaps there wero pome things winch lie did not deem 
necessary for men to know in order to attorn sntvationand to pass the 
Chrnvat Bndgo in snfety Concerned with tho great practical problem 
of so ordering tho lives of men that they would be nblo to combat thc^ 
evil brought into tho w orld through tho nreb demon, Ahnman ho did not 
feel himself obliged to enter into difficult theological and philosophical 
problems lie found gross polytheism m Ins time, and agamst this ho 
directed his attacks 

It is suggested, however that nt least some traces of the later heresies 
maybe found m the teaching of tho founder of Zoroastrianism Zoroaster 
himself had no thought of any such thing and doubtless ho would have 
vehemently resisted any attempt to change tho simple doctrine of Ormazd 
as the head of all things jot his words wero capable of more than one 
interpretation and ho had not defined tho matter so as to be incapable 
of a two fold exegesis m later times Thus the Fhalavi Dina t J lamog i 
Khirat (VIII, l-10)statcs that all created things camo into being by tho 
agency of ono by tho blowing of Time Nevertheless, the teaching of 
Zoroaster was that tho two principles of Good and Evil camo into the world 
together as *' twins ” 

11 Now the two pnmal spirits, who revealed themselves m vision 
as Twins, are tho Better and tho Bad in thought and w ord and action 
And between there two tho wist onco chose aright, and tho foolish 
not so And when there twain Spirits camo togetherm the begin 
mng thoy established Life and Not life, and that at tho last the Worst 
Existence shall bo to the followers of tho Lio, but tho Best Thought 
to lnm that follows Right Of these twain Spirits ho that followed 
tho Eio choso doing tho worst things , the holiest Spirit choso Right, 
ho that clothes him with tho massy hca\ ons ns a garment So like- 
wise thoy that nro fain to please Ahum Ma7.da by dutiful actions 
Between theso twain tho demons also choso not aright, for mfatua 
tion camo upon them as thoy took counsel together, so that they 
choso tho Worst Thought Then thoy rushed together to Violence 
that thoy might enfeeblo tho world of man* ” 

Again wo read 3 “I will speak of tho Spirits twain at tho first 
beginning of tho world of whom tho holier thus spako to tho enemy 
* Neither thought nor tcaclungs nor wills nor beliefs nor words nor deeds 
nor selves nor souls of us twain agreo ’ ” It is suggested that hero is tho 
origin of tho discussion in tho theology of Zoroastrianism that may havo 
led to tho Zarvanistic explanation of tho origin of tho " twins " < It 

l Dhalla Zoroastnan Theology, p 32 

* Ycuna XXX, 3 0 
S Yasna XIV 2 

* Moulton, The Treaiure oj the Magi, pp 20, 37 
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may have been argued that if there were twin personalities, they must 
have had a parent ; and thus was posited the impersonal Zarvan, of whom 
nothing could be predicated. 

This type of speculation finds an excellent illustration and summary 
in the shorter ULma-i-Islam 1 : “To Time there appeared no limit; 
no top appeared and no bottom appeared ; it has existed and will always 
exist. He that hath understanding will not say, ' Where did time 
come from ! or * How did it come into existence with all this greatness ? ’ 
There was no one who could call it the Creator because it had not made 
the creation. Afterward it created the fire and ilie water. When it (he) 
had caused them to come together then Onnazd came into existence. 
Time was both the Creator and Lord with respect to the creation which 
it had made.” 

As regards Zoroaster's own ’position the Dlnkart 2 is very explicit 
that he did not believe in the doctrine of “ Boundless Time.” “And, 
from the statement of Zaratusht, about the shouting of the demon 
Aresh to mankind, thus : Aiiharmazd and Aharman have been two 
brothers in one womb, and out of them the archangel liked that which is 
evil.” This same work says 3 that the first creation of Ahura Mazda 
was Time, which “ returns to its original source by means of revolution,” 
and before the end of limited time (that is, at the resurrection) all crea- 
tures will be purified. “ Regarding Time the dasturs said thus : Time 
was unlimited at the beginning ; but it was afterwards made limited. At 
the end ot the limited time, it will again become without bounds (and 

roll on to eternity) The Deity is infinite in time by reason 

of his miraculous wisdom. The existence of the Omniscient Lord is 
eternal in time by reason of his et enrol powers.” Moreover, according 
to a passage in the Great BundahislA , Boundless Time was one of those 
created to aid and co-operate with Vohuman. 

What was the meaning of the word Zarvan (“ Time ”), and what 
was the doctrine according both to non -Iranian and to Iranian sources? 
Concerning the word itself. Dr. Gray contributes to our study the follow- 
ing observations : — 

The word zrvan is doubtless connected with Avesta zaurvan, “old 
age, infirmities of old age,” zaurvra, zarota, “ weak with age” ; and ■ 
among its Iranian cognates are New Persian zil, Yidghah zbr, Afghan zor 

„ 1 T h3 R jY?y 0fc o£ Rvstur Barzu. FronTlWib Hormazyar'£ Ttivayet by 

Brvad Jlaaockji Rustomji XJnvaia, Vol. II, pp. G2-C6, British India Frees, Maza- 
gaon, Bombay, 1922. 

2 IX, xxx, 4 {SEE xxxvii, 242 ; tr. Sanjana, xvii, G6, Bombay, 1922). 

3 III, cclxvii, 2-G (tr. Sanjana, vi, 415, 41G, Bombay, 1891). 

4 Tr. 32. Bloehefc, in Revue da I’liistoire dcs religions, xxxii (1895), 104, 
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(*airfci,c/ A\«"t vr'irjfa) “ old man ” Now lYman znrm i n "oldman, 
Ormurl zarlxt ** woman," Odette zarond, ''old” 1 * Hen. belong 
further. Now Persian zar, Armenian err, “ old man " (*g r ro~) and (ho 
entiro group is cogmti with Sanskrit jnr, “to makt old,” )\ms, “old 
age,” “ infirmities of old ago,” Gn-ek y{p> i , ” old man ” Old 
Church Slavic zrfli , “to npt n ” * 

The basal form of tho A vesta word h * gcwjnn winch in the double 
vanishing grade liecomes *Qi wa». for which one would expect *zarnt<T» 
to bo written ; and tho first full grade appears m Aacsta znrvan ‘‘old 
ago, infirmities of old age.” (wnftcn aiurwii) and with man and nf 
formations respectively, in New Pi rsinn airmlM “ old man” (<•/ Sanskrit 
janmanam accusative singular "old age mfinmtus of old age * ) and 
Ossetic zdrond 11 old ” (Sanskrit jaranl) 

Tlie combination rrron h to lx rend zrutxin as is shown bj tho 
metro 3 , as a rapiaOuom zr(u)i>7n ?m (Fasna IX IT) 4 * 6 danyzmd * 
aipi zr(u)mnjm (Fas no LXII 3®, Yaiht XIII S3) fruOnxirghm ixulit 
sr(u)t\ln?m (Fasftt XIII. r>0 , similar!) Ya'ht XIX 2(»> 

The word is glossed in the Praha ng i Otm (ed H llcichclt Vienna 
1900, p 28 1.9 ; ed Hoediongji Jnmaspji and M Haug Bomba) 1807 
p 30 l 0) by znman, " time ” 

In tho A vesta zmm is used m the following senses merely ’ unit ”, 
a rapi Ovum zrvitum, " at noontime,” (FtrsnalX TT Yatihl VIII 28), 
rfjrayam^itaipi zrroiwro, "for a longtime." (Fasua LXII, J) tpdehrttjm 
dtcarelat zrune, "at a prescribed time," (Ya*ht V 129 , similarly Yasht 
vm,u,x,74. Xm,60,XIX,26,Vend»dadn 19 [Pahhvvi \ersion] 
VI, 1, VII, 3, 47 , iVirnnjisf i» 12 , Purtishihii 37 , Frahamj \ Oim ed 
Bcichelt, p. 10, 1.9, ed Jamaspji and Hang p 13, 1.11), 
secondly, of "Time" as a cosmic pnnciplo "boundless Time, long 
Time whoso law is its own” (zrt \nahc akaranahe zniinahe danyd xa&ulahe, 
Fosna LXXn, 10), which receives worship together with other liol) 
beings (Ny'itshl, 8 ,Sih Ratal 1,21, II, 21), which Zamthushtra is hidden 
by Ahum Mazda to invoke (Vendiddd XIX, 13) , and which formed tho 

1 P Horn, “ Koupcrsiselio Schriftspraelio," in Orutidrua der iramacl tn 
Philolojie, Strasbourg, 1001,1 1>, -p 62,0 A Grierson "Tlio Orimin or Cargistii 
Lnasuagrt," in Memnn of ihc .-l»ia(ic bocitly of Bengal, en (1018), 8, 10, 82, 83 

5 P Portion, Veitrdgc sur tndogermanitcf e« Worffawhung, Ufsntu, 1012, 

pp 671, 672, 760, 003, ef A. Walilo, Lalc\n\$ehr» tljmologitcl es Horterluc/ , 2rtl 
i 1 , Iloidolborg, 1010, pp 351, 352 

s K. Goldner fiber dir Mtlnk det jSvgeren Aietta, Tubingen, 1877, p 21 

* Goldnor’a edition munsm , Ms K4 reads r<irt<bi m 

6 Mss K5 anil Ft4 read zun~nam 

U 
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path -which both righteous and wicked must (read to the Chin vat Bridge 
{Yendidad XIX, 29) ; and, thirdly, on the border between the two— 
‘Spenta Mainvu created [Vac] in boundless time ” (Vcndidnd XIX, 9). 

Abraham is called &'jj) in the Farhang-i-Jihdnglrl 1 and also 
J j and in the Haft Qulzum Zarvan 

(probably an abbreviation of ZarViTndat, “given by Zarvan'’), 
and Zarvandadh are used as Persian proper names 3 . The word is bor- 
rowed in Armenian under the form Zrvan, which represents an A vesta 
*zurvfin or *zmvan 4 , and hero wo find the proper names Zrovandat 
and Zrvandust e . 


The non-Iranian references to Zarvanism are given bj' Creek, Synnc, 
Armenian, and Arabic writers ; and their accounts may best be given in 
chronological order. There is considerable discrepancy in details, but 
in them all the principle of “ Boundless Time ” is said to have been the 
first cause of the creation. The earliest mention of Zarvan seems to have 
been made by Eudemos of Rhodes (fl. c 300 B.C.) whose writings have 
disappeared, but who L thus quoted, in the fifth century A.D., by Damns- 
cius ( Dubiialioncs at Sohiiiones, ed. Ruello, p. 125) : “ The Magi 

and all the Aryan race, as Eudemos also writes, 

some call it the intelligible and unified Space (roro?), and others 
Time (xporos), from which were differentiated cither a good god and 
an evil demon, or, as some say, light and darkness before those. Ac- 
cordingly, after the differentiation of undifferentiated nature, they 
themselves make a two-fold eo-orclination of t he better t lungs , Oromasdcs 
ruling over the one, and Areimanios over the other.” 

St. Basil the Great (e. 330-379 A.D.), who was Bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, writes {Epistulae 25S ad Epiphanium, 4): “They [the 
Magi or Magousaioi] c ascribe to themselves a certain 'Zamouns as the 
beginning of the race.” 


The nest important testimony -is that of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(c. 360-428 A.D.), although there is some difference of opinion regarding 
the source of his information. According to Lagarde 7 , he drew upon 

, nr 1 T. Hyd e, Historia reUgionis veterum Pcrsciriim, Oxford, 1700, pp. 79, 80, 
t l,s Farhawj boo P. de Lagarde, Ptrsischc Studicn, Gottingen, 1884, 

pp, 44-49. 


La S a rdo, p. G3, and the same author’s Qcsammcltc Abhandlungcn, Leipzig, 
p. t 49. 

3 P. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, pp. 383-384. 

4 H. Susbchmann, Armcnischc Grammatik, Leipzig, 1895, i, 42. 

5 Justi, pp. 384, 387. 

farm, c/. Syriac MdghoSdya, “magical.” It is to bo noted that 
Basil spent most of his life " - - ° - -- 


St. 


itiuglCiil* JS ID UU llUtuu v..-- 

o! “*® * n Cappadocia, a centre of Iranism in Asia Minor. 

Kirrhc arri V.ri •' ,^er , *n J r ?enlc)!cybJop/idie fur protestantischc Theojogie tinrf 
is-ircho, 3rd ed., n, 430, 439, Leipzig, 1890. 

7 Qesaminclte Abhandhmacn. r>. me 
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Amu m m source*, whereas Cumont *, with much greater probability 
rc>cr«es tho indebtedness, contending that Theodore reemed his infor 
mation from Ptp>ians scattered in Asm Minor and the Wt«t Tlicodore 
p-V'.ed tho last forty yean of hn Iifo in Cihcm first at Tarsus and then at 
Mopsucstm Adherents of tho Mithraic belief li\cd in this region at an 
c irly date, and perhaps it was from them that ho obtained I 113 data lit 
was tho author of a work, in three books, on " Magic m Persis ” which 
13 lost, but from which Photios (Bibliotheca, 81) quotes ns follows ** In 
the fir*t book ho adds tho foul dogma of tho Persians which Zarades 
[Zoroaster] introduced, or concerning Zourounm whom ho bangs in as 
the beginning of all things and whom he also calls ' Fortune ’ [ rvx»/ ] 

and how, offering a libation to bang forth Omusdns, ho brought forth 
him and Satan [Ahninan] ”* 

Tho Syriac data, so far os is known art drawn exclusively from 
tho Acts of tho Saints and Martin, the most important documents 
m this connection being tho Acta of Adhurhormizd and AnahEdli 3 , 
of which portions hero relevant ha\o been translated by NBldeho 4 . 
At thoir martyrdom, which took place in 417 tho Mobed of Mobcda *, 
asking how ono could renounco tho high and lofty religion of 
Zoroaster lor that of tho Nazareno whom e\ory one dcspi«cd declare* 
that ho who is oxaltcd hero m this world by Onnazd will have an im- 
portant place in Be lush t, adding that even tho king is seated on hts 
throne by tho will of Ahura Mazda To this Adhurhormizd replies as 
follows 1 “What uscfuldoctnno hasp you ? Shall wc consider AMioqar ( I) 
rnshoqar (1) Zaruqar (!) and Zur\ in * ns gods ! Or Hormizd, 
who was attained through prayer and sows and whose father succeeded 
in lus vow and offering only after ho had brought forth Sitan without 
desiring him bnd without being at all in agreement with him and 
without knowing who had formed them T within him or by whom 
they wc.ru created ? So it is evident that Ashoqnr, rrashfiqar and 
Zaruqar are empty names and senseless stones , and it is also evident 
that Zurvan himself is far from any quality ns God, since ho did not 

1 Tcxteict miAUiKiifa f juris rclahjs aux mystines do \Ulhra,i, 18, 10 

3 Oa tli so i ) 111 880 also 0 Clemen, Du grtcchischen u«J laicmitchcn 
'fachnchtcn (tber aut ptrsn.he Retijion, pp 131 133 

3 Edited by P Hod j an Ida marturum cl sanctorum , 7 vola , Pans, 1800, 
1897, 11 , 505 00 J 

4 *' Syrisolio Polotmk g’gen dio pcrsischo Religion,” in i ettgrun an 
Roth, pp 34 38 

5 On this supremo religious offleo soo A Christensen, L'hmptrc ties Sana 
nules Coponliagon 1007, p 35 

« ZRVN Tho other throo names occur only here, so far us known, and 
their meaning is uncertain 

lie, Ahninan and Onnazd 
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know what was formed in his body. Thus, according to your own 
words, it would seem as though there was, perhaps, yet another god 
to whom, according to your words, Zurvan sacrificed, and who formed 

the sons without his will Which of these, then, shall we honour, 

or whom shall we seek to please, that he may help us,” ironically ask- 
ing whether he should not prefer Ahriman, who was plainly more 
powerful than Hormazd, since the latter had been compelled to learn 
from the former how to create all things. 

Anahedh, in her reply tc Adhurfrazgred, the Chief Mobed, said : 
“ What sayest thou, 0 Mobed of Mobeds ? That the fire and the stais, 
which thou bringest before me, were children of Hormizd, conceived 
and bora of himself, or of something else 1 We see that all things which 
beget and bear, cause birth by the union of two, male and female, and 
nob simply by one of them. If then Hormizd conceived and bore 
them in himself, that is, simply in his body, then, like his father Zur- 
van, he is androgynous, as the Manichaeans say. And if he begot them 
by his mother, daughter, or sister, as your most stupid and foolish 

r 

docti >ne says, why should he not have begotten us in exactly the same 
way 1 A god, however, has neither mother nor daughter nor sister, 
because he is one, and he is alone God who rules freely over all his 

treasures That, however, Hormizd, like ourselves, is subject to 

a beginning, end, and passing away, is shown by his father Zurvan and 
his mother Khvasbizag. 1 If they lost their life, then their children 
and children’s children also lost it.” 

To these Sjuiac accounts we may add a mere allusion to Zarvanism 
found in the Acts of Pusai (martyred in 340) to the effect that “the 
Magians say that Hormizd is the brother of Satan 2 .” 

Turning now' to the Armenian writers, Moses of Chorene, writing, 
probably, in the fifth century 3 , makes Zrvan a prince, adding that 
the Zoroastrians deemed him the creator of all things. Moses gives 
as his source a Syriac writer, Mar Abas of Nisibis, a confidant of the 
Armenian King Vagharshak, who sent him to his brother, the 
Parthian king (Arsakes) 4 Mithradates I (174—136 B.O.). In Nineveh 
Mar Abas found a w'ork which had been translated, at the 
command of Alexander the Great, from “ Chaldee ” into Greek, and 

1 Tho form of this name is very doubtful (c/. Noldeke, p. 37, note 11), and 
no mention of the wife of Zarvan is known to occur elsewhere. It may mean 
’* child of joy.” 

2 O. Braun, AusgcwdhUe. Aklen persischcr Martyrer, Kemten, 1916, p. 67. 

Of. 0. Iseumann, Vcrsurh p.iner Qeschichte der armenischen Literatur 
Loipzirr, 1830, pp. 45-37. 

. 1 Probably an error foi Aitavazdes 1 (159 [J]-149 B.C.). 
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this ho gft'o to Ins patron both m Grech and in Syriac Tlio account 
is without histone foundation, but Moses doubtless drew from a 
Syriac sourco*. According to Moses (i, C), 

* 4 It w agreeable for mo to commence my recital with my dear 
Berossinn Sibyl *, moro truthful than many historians : ‘Before 
tho Tower *aho aaya, * and tho multiply mg of languages, after tho 
sailing of Xisouthros to Armenia, Zr\an, Titan, and Japhetos 
were princes of tho earth ’ Theso personages seem to mo to ho 
Slicm, 11am, and Japhctli ‘Scarcely,’ she Bays, * had they appointed 
tho empire of tho world, when Zr\ an clc\nted himself as a master, 
o\cr tho others ’ Zr\an, whom Zmdesht king of tho Bactnons, 
that is, of tho Modes, says was prince and father of tho gods 
‘ Zmdesht has poured forth many other fables relating to Zrvan, 
and which would bo out of ploco hero ‘Titan and Japhctli ’sho 
say’s, ‘were opposed to tho tyranny of Zrvan and declared war on 
him * This Zrvan intended to makohis children reign o\er all (the 
n«t), but Astglnk 3 , their sister, jntorposing between them niado 
thoir quarrel to cease Tlioy agreed to allow Zr\an to reign, hut 
by a sworn oath, to Blay all tho malo children who should ho bom 
of Zr\an that ho might not reign o\cr them for over through lu« 
posterity This is why tlioy charged several mighty Titans to 
watch tho dolie erics of Znnn’s wises Two males had already 
been sacrificed to keep tho sworn oath when Afltghik, 6istcr of 
Zrvan, Titan, and Japhetos, m agreement with Zrvan’fl wives 
planned to persuade and mduco so\erol Titans to let tho other 

males live and to tako them to tho cast to a mountain now, 

Olympus ” 4 

It is clear that Moses behoved that Zrvan (» e , tho Greek Kronos 
confused with Clironos) was at ono time an historical porsonago, and 
that ho was a prrnco 

1 I* Vetter, " Das Buch den Mar Alias von Nisibis,” m Fttlgruai an 
Itoth, pp 8188, J do Morgan ll\sloire du pciiple arntetnen, Fiina, 1010, pp 45, 
47, 305 

S This is directly drawn from Oraeula bibylltno, m, 105 
koi fiatilXtvoe Kpoyo* xat nraij ’Iairero* re 

3 * Star," Identified with tho Grook Aplirodito, and originally the Syrian 
goddoss Boltl (IX Golzcr, * Zur nrmcniachcn Gottcrlehre,” in Eertchtc ubtrdte 
VtrhaivMutvjen der t&chiuchcn GcatUichoJt dtr Wiaaenachaftcn, Phil lnat Clnssr, 
1890, pp 123, 123) Tho confusion of Zrvan with Kronos is obvious (for other 
instances in Armenian literature ef H IIQbsehmann, Artncmsche Gr&mroatik, 
i, 500) 

4 Tr Lunglois Collection dea Uatoruna finnert* tt modcrncs dtl Attn (me, 
ii 50 
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• • According to the pseudo-Agathangelos (also of the fifth century) 1 * 
Zrran and his sons built an abode at the foot of Ararat, , and the 
Greek text mentions an “ altar of Kronos [again confused with Chro- 
nos], father of the all-daemon Zous,” though the Armenian version 
here has merely “the statues of the god Aramazd, whom they called 
the father of the gods ” 2 . The tenth -century historian, Thomas 
Artsruni 3 ,.says that “Titan, having triumphed over Zrvan, seized 
Babylon and made it his residence ; Zrvan was the fifth descendant 
of Xisouthros,” and he also repeats the story in typical fashion 4 , 
as does the decree which Mihmarses 6 , the minister of Yazdigird II 
(430 t~ 457), addressed to the Armenians and which is given (perhaps 
with some literary embellishment) by the Armenian historian (Eghishe 
Elisaeus), writing in the fifth century 6 . 

The most complete account of Zarvanism by any Armenian 
author is given by the theologian Eznik, who wrote his work Against 
the Sects in the fifth century 7 . His account of the beginning of 
things according to the Magians is as follows : — 

“ They say that before there was anything at all, either earth 
or heaven or any creatures which are in heaven or earth, there was 
one named Zrovan, winch they translate ‘ Fortune ’ or ‘ Glory.’ 
For a thousand years he made offerings that a son might be bom 
to him whose name might be Orrnizd, who should make heaven 
and earth and all that is in them. And after sacrificing for a 
thousand years, he commenced to ponder thus, 'Will this sacri- 
fice which I am performing really be a benefit to me, and shall this 
son Orrnizd be bom to me, or have I troubled myself in vain ? ’ 
And while lie was meditating upon this, Orrnizd and Arhmn were 
conceived in the womb of their mother (father), Orrnizd because 
of the sacrifice performed, and Arhmn because of the doubt. 

“When Zrovan perceived that, he said, ‘There are tw r o sons in 
the womb ; the one that comes (of them) to me first I will make 
king.’ And after Ox’mizd had perceived the thoughts of his father, 
ho made them known to Arhmn. He said, ‘ Zrovan, our father, 
thought that whoever of us comes to him first he would make him 

1 Tr. Langlois, i, 190. 

2 lin'd., i, 107. 

3 Ibid., i, 394. 

* ;) r t r - M. Brossot, Collection d’hisloricns armtniens, Potrograd, 1874-7,0, 

* 19--2. 

s *7/* Justi, p. 205, and T. Noldoko, Qcschichtc dcr Parser und Araber zur 
Zrif <kr Sasamdcn ruts Tabari, Leyden, 1879, pp. 70-78, 100, 108-110, 113, 

c Tr. Langlois, ii, 190. 

7 Tr. J. M. Schmid, Des Wardapct Eznik von Kolb Wider die Sekten, pp. 
89-140. 
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king * When Arhtnn heard that, he broke, through the womb and 
i merged and enmo before hi« father When Zrovnn saw him, he knew 
not who ho \rw and asked ‘Who art thou T ’ And he answered 
‘I am thy son * Zrovnn said to him, 'My son is Bwect-sracllmg 
and shining but thou art black and evil smelling ’ And while 
thej talked with each other, Ormizd came forth m his time shin 
mg and sweet smelling , and ho came nnd stood before Zrovan 
And when 7rovan saw him, he knew that it was lus son Ormizd 
for whom ho had sacrificed, and he took the twigs of Bar>om which 
ho had in his hand, nnd with which he performed the sacrifice, 
and gave them to Ormizd and said ‘Till now I have performed 
sacrifices for thee , henceforth thou shalt perform sacrifice* for 
me ’ And while Zrovan gave the twigs of Bvrsom to Ormizd and 
bhsstd him, Arhtnn stepped before Zrovnn and said “Hast thou 
not a owed thus , ‘Whichever of mj two sons shall appear before 
me first I will make king t ’ Not to break his a ow Zrovan said 
to Arhmn *0 thou liar and knavo 1 Tho kingdom is given to 
thee for nine thousand jears nnd Ormizd is set to be ruler over 
thee, and after nmo thpusand jeans Ormizd shall be king nnd shall 
do what ho will ’ Now Ormizd and Arhmn began to make 
creatures nnd all that Ormizd mado was good and right but what 
Arhmn mado was wicked nnd vile”* 

The remainder of Book II is devoted to refuting the doctrine which 
Ezniksajs is that of the Persians and which ho does not assail ns being 
merely one of tho sects He attacks tho points separately about tho 
attributes of Zrovan declaring that if ho were perfect, there was no 
reason for him to sacrifice to obtain a son , nnd that if the storj were 
true, Zrovan must have looked to some higher power to answer his 
pmjcrnndhis offering If ho wero all powerful why was it ncce«snrj 
for him to have a son who could create the world* Why could ho not 
have dono that nnd saved himself the trouble of the thousand jenrs’ 
sacrifice ? He traces Zrov an to the origin alrcndj mado familiar bj 
Mosos of Chorene , and tho bitterness of his polemic is very possibly 
duo to the fact that tho Persian* were endeavouring to introduce into 
Armenia their religion which after rooming tho support of the kings 
of Persia under the Sassnnides was restored to its purity and became 
a menace to Armenia * 

Tno polemic of Eznik may of course be taken as assailing tho 
worst side of tho Persian religion , and asWigram observes in speak 
mg of this very conflict that raged between the religion of Persia nnd 


l Tr Schmul pp 80 00 
* Schmid p. 89, note 
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the struggling church of early Persian Christianity. “ A little oriental 
experience gives a great distrust in the account of a man’s religion that 
his enemy gives. The opponent may not be consciously caricaturing; 
but he invariably represents his own deductions from A. ’s principles 
c as A.’s actual tenets Yet it is evident that, at all events, Zarvan- 
ism must have been the form of the Persian religion which came to 
Armenia ; and if such was the case, it must have been very influential 
in that part of the world. There may have been some influence 
directly from Mithraism, which had been filtering into the north and 
which was regarded by the Christian community as coming from their 
old enemies and persecutors in Persia ; but the record is important in 
that it shows what the Armenians regarded as the teachings of the 
Zoroastrians . That Eznik w r as acquainted with the teaching held by 
the Persians is evident from his refutation, in which he enters into 
many of the teachings of the Mobeds and which shows that ho had more 
than a casual acquaintance with the religion which he undertook to 
refute 2 . On the other hand, his acquaintance with the Bible is 
that of a learned theologian, and he draw's from the Old and the New 
Testaments to prove the error of the Persian religion. j 

A modern Armenian proverb says that everything depends on 

V/ 

time, but time depends on nothing ; and the Armenian Zulc (“Time ”) 
as a supreme power rules the regular course of day and night, although 
this is not, like the Iranian Zarvan, regarded as the source oh Ormazd 

# V v/ V 

and Ahriman. The Armenian Zuk (or Zuk u Zamanak) has the form 
of a white-haired old man who sits on a high hill, holding in his hand 
two balls of thread, one white and the other black, representing 
respectively day and the heaven of day, and night and the heaven of 
night. While he rolls one ball down the hill, he rolls the other up, thus 
causing day and night 3 . 

Even more valuable than Eznik’s polemic against Zarvanism is 
the dispassionate account of it which is given by the Arabic 
theologian ash-Shalirastani (1086—1153). His account runs as • 
follows 4 : — 


The Zarvanites assert that Light brought forth a number 
of persons all of light, and of a spiritual, bright, divine nature ; 
but the greatest person, who was named Zarvan, had doubted 


A" tVigcana, An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church, or 
lac Church of the Sassanid Persian Empire, 100-640 A.D., Loudon, 1910, p. 182. 

^ it Gra y> * n Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental 
Society, 1913-14, pp. 37-39, on what ho holds to be the very real value of 
.crii.e, t>ynae and Armenian Christian writers concerning Zoroastrianism. 

3 M. Aboghian, Der armenische Vollcsglaubc , Leipzig, 1899, pp. 62-63. 

1 Tr. Haarbruckcr i, 277-280 fa rr 
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something and from tint doubt an* e \hrinnu Other- eontrv 
diet thi* »nd *ij |hat tho gri it Zara »n iron*' and prated t<> him* 
iclf for 1KW yinrs tolnvx iuaii , hut ns that did not c* metopa** 
be spoke to hitmelf and n fleeted and md * Perhaps this world 
fn nothing*, thu* Ahnman i»ro*t from tin* ire thought aid Hur 
rout fmm this I now ledge, no that ho'h were nmti1tammi»l} in 
one womb [that of Zarann] , Hurmut was the titan. r the exit, hut 
Ahnman, Satan hvirtnpfoaid n trick snthat hesplithu mother's 
bod} ami came rut furl, and took po ,r*n« n of the world The} 
ion that when he stood before 7ara*n and when l e raw him and 
knew what ungodltnc** wickednrn* and diMnictim 1 e hnd within 
him«clf, he was wroth with him nnd cur*id him nnd thni«t Inm 
ftiraj *o that he departed nnd temd tl r t arth Put fcrawhllo 
H unnut remained without power o\rr him (Ahnman] , and it fa he 
whom *otn' t*»ok for Lord and honouml Iwcau c tl e} had found 
in him goodn* ** purita wholeknnur *s and good qualities 
Sotn** ZaranuMs e* that with (ml then i« conMnntl} some 
thing had, ntlur n had thought ora haddi proa it} nnd thatthia 
is the starting point of Satan The} nro of opinlm that tho world 
was free from ml corruption ami discord and that nil the in* 
habitants lh«d i**rfictl} good nnd in pun nmrnitt , hut when 
Ahnman nro*e,e\il, di'tructtcn nnd strife III * wi c ero‘e 1 1 was 
in a place separato from heaaen hut meditated on guilt until 
he split tho lu av» n nn 1 me ml d 

“ Others, again, nn} that ho was in heaaen nnd that tho earth 
was free from linn hut he meditated on guili till lie cloac heaven 
nnd descended to the earth with all his host* Light with Jus 
nngejs Aid , Satan followed them till he <ncirch d them in hi* garden, 
and fought with him three thousand }Oir*« during which Satan 
did not come to God, fortho angefs undertook mediation and Loth 
[Alirmtan and lfurmut] ngreid that for iimo thousand }cars, 
including the time thousand }inrn of lh« lmttle Tl»l?s and hi* 
hosts should remain in the nbodi of light [Gnrodman] , (hen 
ho should go to his own place According to tin ir opinion, Coil 
deemed It .best to hear the un pleasant ne«s of lid fa and his hosts, 
nnd did not break the treat} till the time of peaco hnd come to nn 
end, bo that till tin expiration of this tune nen have come into 
rowfortuno nnd strife and unhappiness nnd cnlninitiis, hut wlcn 
thoy will return to their first nmemt} . . . Abu Hamid nr 
Zuzanlsays that the Magians bclicao that Ihlis was constantly 
in tho darkness anil m tho air and in a plnci separated from (he 
kingdom of God, but bo did not crate to draw nehr and approach 

W -I 
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o craftily until lie saw the light ; and he made a leap and intruded 
into the kingdom of God, into the light ; and with himself he brought 
this destruction and misfortune. Then God created this world 
as a net for him into which he fell, and in which he is held fast so 
that he cannot return to his own kingdom. Therefore, held cap- 
tive in this world, and imprisoned, with destruction and mischief 
and strife, he shoots at the creation of Gcd, so that he sends the 
bolt of death against him whom God makes alive, overwhelms 
with illness him whom He makes w ell, wounds with sorrows him 
Whom He gives joy. Thus he ceases not till the day of resurrec- 
tion ; but on that day his power is diminished so that there is no 
strength remaining in him ; and when the resurrection takes place, 
his power is over, his light gone, his strength at an end, and his 
might vanished ; and then he throws himself to the underworld 
which is darkness with neither boundary nor end. Then God 
assembles the confessors of religions and judges them, and 
apportions unto them according as they were obedient or' 
disobedient unto Satan.” 

Shahrasto.nl says further concerning the doctrine of Zoroaster 1 ; — 

“ He [Zoroaster] assumed hostility between light and dark- 
ness, and conceived the Mediator as one who gives decision over 
two opponents, mediates between tw r o contestants ; wherein it 
is not possible that His nature and His substance should be those 
of one of the two opponents sintse He is god himsfelf, who has' no 
opponent and none like to Him." 

When we turn from the non -Iranian to the Iranian feburCfeB on 
Zarvanism, we find our information far more scanty. In the Avesta, 
allusions to Zarvan as a cosmic principle are very few and are already 
sufficiently discussed 2 , though it may be noted that Time receives 
honour together with Thwasha (“ Space ”) in five passages 3 . 

In. the Middle Persian texts, *' Boundless Time ” appears as a 
creator only in the Dlna-i-Malnog-l-Khirat, which states (viii, 8-9) 
that the creator, Auharmazd, produced these creatures and ere-* 
ation, the archangels and the spirit of wisdom from that which is his 
own splendour, and with the blessing of unlimited time. For this 
reason, because unlimited time ( zorvxno-i-akanurak ) is undecaying 
and immortal, painless and hungerless, thirstless and undisturbed, 
and forever and everlasting, no one is able to seize upon it, or to make 


1 Tr. Haarbruckor, i, 296, 

3 See above, pp. 2, 3. ‘ • ‘ 

$ Yasnal LsxII < 10 ; Nyaish i, 8 ; Sih Boca?; i, 21, ii, 21 ; FertcKtfa d, id*, 3, 1 
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it non predominant as regards his own affairs " The same treatise 
roundly declares (xxvn, 10) * Ihat “ tho affairs of the world of every 
kind proceed through destiny (breh, bhlgyena ) and time (zamati , 
namayena) and the supremo decree of the self-etemity, the long and , 
long-continuing lord" (qat hast zuruin pidishih u derang qadae , 
wayam samajo ny» dirghasvdmi) 3 "Time” also appears as Fate 
in a passago of tho Great Bundahishn translated by Darmesteter 4 : 

** When the Evil Wind takes life from the body, tho Good Wind re- 
ceives it and gives it resignation to the lot fixed by Heaven and Time ” 
On tho other hand, as wo have seen B , the Dinlart rejects any thought 
that Zarvan is superior or anterior to Ormazd , and za{ Sparam, 
writing in the ninth century, expressly states (i, 24) 6 that “ m aid 
of tho celestial sphere, he [Auharmazd] produced the creature Time 
(Zurvin dim) , and Time is unrestricted, so that ho made the creatures 
of Auharmazd moving distinct from the motion of Aharman’s crea. 
tures ” Finally, the Shikand GumimL Vi jar, written probably, m 
the latter half of the ninth century, criticises (vi, C) 7 a sect "whom 
they call dahari ” 8 far “ accounting this world . an original evolu- 
tion of boundless time ” (alanaraa jamm bunyashtaa) 

The fragments of Mamchaean writings discovered 9 in Chinese 
Turjastan show that the Iranian doctrine of Z&rvamsm bad been 
incorporated in Mamchacism 10 . a fact which hitherto had been 
unknown The relevant passages are as follows 11 ; — 

Maw is " the son of the god Zarvan ” ( frazend i bay zarvan ) : 

"Mvy new blessing, new victory eomo from the god Zarvan upon 
the * glories 1 and the angels tho spirits of this world that it accept ( ? ) 
the holy religion and become a watcher from within and without, a 

I Tr West in SBE, xxiv 32 Darab Poshotan Sanjana in his edition of the 
Fahlavi text (Bombay l89o, pp vn ix), dateB the work in tho reign of Khusrao 1 

631 570), West (SBE xxiv, pp xvi xvu) feels unable to give even an approsi 
mate date 

3 Tr West, i a SBE xxiv, 67 

a Or the fatalistic tendencies of this work see Casartelli Philosophy o/ the 
1/a dajasman Religion under the Sassanids, pp 5 7, 86, 100, 144, 148 

* Le Zend Aoesta Pans, 1802 93, 11, 310 

* Above p 4 

6 Tr West in SBE, v, 160 

7 Tr West, in SBE, xxjv, 140 

8 This term suggests the heterodox Mohammadan sect of Dahnyya (from 
a i ‘ time ’ ) who taught the eternity of time, and hence were charged with 
athe sm (c/ M Horten, Die philosophischen Sjsteme dcr spekulahven Thcologen im 
Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp 81 83) 

B F W K Miller Handschrl/ten Rests in Estrangelo Schnft aus Turfan, 
O hints itch Turkistan , 0 Saleipann, Mamchaeische Studien, j, Petrograd, 1908 

10 For a convenient summary of this syncretistic religion see A A Sevan, 
“ Maniehaeism, ’ m ERE, vui, 394 402, and the literature there cited 

II Miller, pp 29, 55, 56, 74, 94, 101 
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helper and a protector:” “ may joy and new salvation come from the 
god Zaryan ; ” “ I praise the great/ glory and .the, god Zarvan, the light, 
;the, strength, and the goodness ” “they (the Zoroastrians] say -that 
pharmizd and Aharmon are brothers ; and in consequence of this 
word they go to recompense ? ” *; “ praised is and.shall be the pure 
totality of the holy religion through the might of the father, god 
Zarvan ” ; “ Zarvan and endless Death ” .(an obscure and fragmentary 
passage). , 

It is also possible that the Zarvanite doctrine was current in Conr- 
raagene in the first century. B.G., for in an inscription of Antiochos I at 
Nlmrud Dagh 2 the Icing hopes that, after his soul has passed “ to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes”, his body may “slee-p untb 
endless time ” (tov drreipoi' a[m>a) t v, bile endless time (xpovos a-napas) 
‘'shall set in the [royal] succession of this land in their own lot 'Of 
life ” his successor's 3 . . - - - * - 


According to the modem Mandaeans 4 , the Prince of Darkness 
comes with Man* Rabba (“ Great Vessel ”) from Pira Rabija (“ Great 
Fruit ”), which thus seems to be a reminiscence of’Zarvanite ' doctrine s ; 
Dr. Gray lias suggested that -the meaningless epithet Zardanayata 
applied to r f ahmur.it in the Mandaean Sidra Eabbd should 'be - read 
Zdivandydla , the Zarvanite” 6 , since Perso-Arabic tradition regard- 
ed him as the king in whose reign, idolatry first flourished 7 . 

It is quite impossible to consider this subject apart 'from consider* 
mg Fate and Destiny,” for they are very closely associated with 
Dme and Space. ’ It. is, of course, quite natural to- connect 
the destinies of mankind wit h the" Arranger of all, arid when 'this First 
Principle is “Boundless Time,” the two thoughts are .closely linked 
together ; while Dr. Gray is of the opinion that the tendencies of .Tate 
are strongly suggestive of Zarvanism V .. 


* tlus P atisa 2 0 Cumont (Rechcrrhrs siu la MctnicMismc, i, 8, note 2, Brus- 
SS *** ' V [ ! ^ l )eil -‘ nQ utly remarks : that the Manichaoans knew Parsiism under 

. - Zarvanite form is evident fiom a polemic condemning those who say that 
Uimaztl and Almman arc bro tliers .’ * 


3 \V. Dtttonbargor, 
393-603 {No. 3S3). 

3 Moulton, Early 
,in ERE, viii, 750. 


Orienlis Gitteci inso iptiones sclcdae, Leipzig, 1003-1005, i, 

♦ < ■* , 

Zoroast) ianism, p. 107; Gray, “ Missions {Zoroastrjan),” 


•ISO Sy n C - ?fciSfci ° roligirtl • s0 ° w - Brandt, « Mandaeans,” in ERE, viji, 

380-393, and Ins Jhc mandaischc Religion, Leipzig, 1889. 

6 Brandt, Die mandaischc. Religion, p. 194 . 1 c 

b r ZcUsclu ‘ft Jur Assyi iologir, xix (1900), 275. 

' F. Wmdisch'mann, Zoroasjrischc Suidien, Berlin, 1803, pp, 206, 207. A '* 

8 Art ’ “ Bnte (Iranian) ”. m ERE, v, 792. ’ ■ , ' ■ 
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References to “ Tate ” are \ ery rare in orthodox Zoroastrianism ; 
and if it had any part in that religion, it was contrary’ to the precepts 
pt Zoroaster, who gave no place to such doctnncs, but made Ormazd 
tho helper of man in caery extremity Man must dccido for himself ; 
then Ormazd corae$ to his assistance, and all tho powers of evil cannot* 
keep lnm from the path of duty if ho determines to follow it 1 * 
* It would seem, how over, that thero is nnotlior connecting link 
between Mithraism and Zarvanism, if not with tho orthodox belief 
itself In the Ri\ayrt of DasturBarzu and the shorter ‘Ulama i-Islam 3 
the planets and constellations have a aery important part in tho 
affairs of men and order all the affairs of tho world Know ledge of 

them was, therefore, important, for certain aspects of the stars were 
propitious, and others were of ill omen Tho planets were on the side 
of Ahnraan, while tho constellations and tho Sun and tho Moon fought 
for Ormazd Tho astrology may havo been borrowed, as some suggest, 
from the Babylonians, and Mithra tho sun god, certainly held a \ery 
important place m tho whole scliemo To try to dissociate astrologj 
from Mithraism, or from Zoroastrianism, would be quite impossible , but, 
on the other hand, it is very difficult to trace its origin and to know 
how the one influenced or was influenced by, tho other It is proved 
beyond doubt that m tho Indo-Irnnian period both peoples worshipped 
the powers of nature and must hate adored Mithra 3 , although 
Zoroaster sought to banish him in his reforming zeal against all 
that savoured of nature-cult 4 v. 

According to tho Riviijct, tho seven dovils were chained to the 
sky, and thus the planets becamo evil 

“And thoy captured seven devils who wore worse and carried 
them to the sky And they captured four Of those seven dovils 
who were tho worst, and on the eighth heaaon which they call 
the rixed Heaven they bound them with spiritual cords And 
they set tho Venonto star to guard those four devils so that they 
could not commit wickedness , and the other three devils, one of 

l Nevertheless, baxta occurs thrice m tho same sense ns tho Persian 
Yai\t Viu, 23 “ Fata (upon thoo.) Religion of Mazda ” (parallel with Sadr a, 

“woei’*nad urvishtra, “ ties traction ’) , Vtftdldad, v, 8 “There, then, Fate is 
fulfilled, there it is completed” (of a man apparently drowned, but in reality 
carried away by demons) Vendlddd, la, l ‘ Thou (the Ox) giVest hia portion 
to the righteous ’ 

^ 3 Dlr3.b Hormazyiirs Rivayet, Vol II, pp 62 6G 

* -See A Meillet, “ Le Dieu indo uanien Mitra”, m Journal anatique, x i 
(1907), 143 159 , A Eggera, Dcr awcht Gotl Mitra, Dorpat, 1894 , F Spiegel, DA 
attache Periods, Leipzig, 1887, pp 178 188, A A Macdonell, T edit Mythology, 
Strasbourg, 1897, pp 29, 30 , 

* Moulton, Earlj Zoroastrianism, pp 139)41, 
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item, like Saturn, who is very unlucky, they placed on the seventh 
heaven. And in this heaven which is the sixth heaven they gave 
Jupiter a place, who is very fortunate. And the second devil 
who is Mars, is less unlucky and they gave him a place in the 
fifth heaven. And on the fourth heaven which is between the 

heavens, they gave a place to the Sun They gave a 

place to Saturn and Mars opposite the heaven hut higher than 
rhe heaven of the Sun, so that the poison and pollution which 
they scattered in the world, that poison and pollution should he 
dissolved by the heat of the Sun and should arrive less on the earth” 1 , 

In a passage already quoted 2 from Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Zarvan and Fate are linked together ; and Eznik 3 translates Zarvan 
by baxt, “fortune,” and park, “glory.” From this it would seem 
that Zarvanism was especially connected with fate 4 , and that in the 
dealings of the Founder of all things they could see something of the 
hand which fixed the destinies of men and made all things come to pass 
according to Iris will, Dhalla suggests E that the fortunes of the 
Persians led them to believe in Fate. The planets and constellations, 
working together, control the affairs of the world ; and movements of 
the heavens have power over mankind which none can hinder, for 
though some things come by human acts and volition, much is so 
destined that it cannot be altered. 

Some authors have suggested that Zarvanism was due to a desire 
to escape from what was at least the apparent dualism 6 of the early 
Iranian period ; yet both Fate and free will had their places, and Dhalla 
quotes Tansar’s parable that the actions of man and the decrees of 
Fate are like the camel’s load, which must be evenly balanced lest it 
fall. If man does not do his share, some calamity will surely come 
upon him, and the idle blame Fate for things that they might avoid T . 
Spiegel 8 even held that the difference between the Zarvanites 
and the orthodox Zoroastrians was in cosmogony ralher than in 
theogony. 

1 Durab ftormazyArS Rivayet, Vol. II, p. 63. 

..2 See above, pp, 6, 7. 

3 TV. Schmid, p. 90, 

i Casartolii, Philosophy of the Mazduyasnian Religion under the Sassanids, 

p. 9, 

6 Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 206-208, 

0 Whether Zoroastrianism is really dualistic seems r V’ r 

Pottazzoni, La Religions di Zaraihusir a, Bologna, 1920, pp. V- 

PP- 305-309 ; Casartolii, “Dualism (Iranian)/ 1 m P 
U, 1- ; Moulton, Parly Zoroastrianism, pp, 125, 126, deriving dualism from the 
Magi, pp. 201, 202, 220, 22 J). 

7 Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 208. 

8 Erinischc AllcrthumsJcundc, li, 184. 
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In tho early stages of the study of Zoroastrianism reference was 
continually made to tho Avesta, but nothing could bo ascertained about 
it suico it was writtou m a languago then unknown to tho students 
of Europe. Tao first serious attempt to translate) it was mado by # 
Anquotil du Perron, who in his version of Vendidad, xix, 9, yas led into 
error which foratimo caused much misunderstanding of actual Zoroas- 
tnan theology by making Boundless Time tho Creator instead Of tho 
created, thus seeming to inculcate Zarvonito belief Ho rendered tho 
passago in question ns follows 1 * “Ahli man, t ho Master of tho evil 
lawl tho_B 3 inct absorbed in glory hath given thee, the Boundless Time 
hath given thco , it hath given, oho, with tnagnificenco tho 
Amshasfands * According to this, Alinmnn was created bj Time, which 
Anquotil translated in the nominative cafo as the subject, though in a 
footnoto ho gives tho nctual Avesta text, and that his version w as not mero 
oversight is scc n_f rom ins not o on tho p a ssage, m u liich ho declares 
that Jhis-i3-tho-pnnciplQ^of~thajeligion_of Zoroaster* proceeding to 
comment on t he va lu o^of tho d octrine as compared with other religions 
The correct translat ion however, runs “ O crafty Angra Mainy u 
The Holy Spmt created (the prajgr^bcny j'chu Va h^htom ) create d 
(it) in boundless timo , t he well Tulrn g well thinking Amosh a. Spout as 
'cr eated (it) ” “ Boundless timo ” is in tho locative, not m tho nomi- 
native , and tho Pahlavi version of the passage recognizes this in 
rendering by pavan Zamdno t alaturak, “in boundless time ” At the 
same time it must fco remembered that Anquctil relied upon the Das- 
turs who aided him and that tho version was made in good faith since 
it is inconceivable that they would have permitted a translation not 
in accord with their honest convictions regarding their theology * 

This misinterpretation is of interest then, as showing tho attitude 
of the eighteenth century Dasti rs, who would have known the real 
teaching of Zoroastrianism if it had not been corrupted before ibeir 
time Evidently, m their day Zarvanism had become part and 
parcel of orthodox belief and this is confirmed by such documents 
as the Rivayet of Dastur Barzu 

Many authorities hold that there is ft certain tendency towards 
this same theory in modern Thco ophy Thus Dhalla says 3 that 
Thcosophists have attempted to trace tho origin of things to an 

* Zend Avesta ouvrage de Zorastre Pans, 1771, I, n, 414 ef also the 
discussion of Abb6 Foucher on Zac van, tr J F Kleuker Zend Avesta, Leipzig, 
1770 83, Anhang I, u, 281 291 

3 On Anquetil a translation ef Haug, Essays on Me Parsis, pp £3 26 

* Zoroastnan Theology, pp 304 366, ef Moulton, The Treasure of the Magt, 

pp 189 190 J a , 
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impersonal being .which thoy~have’ found in this concept of Time . jChey __ 
claim that possession .of personality means limitation by 'the finite,- 
whence, in the neuter concept of Boundless Time, they have that of 
which nothing can be predicated, and which will fulfil' the' requisite 
infinite conception. Ee suggests,’ furthermore, that Zarvanism in ** 
its ancient form may have been invented by the Persians themselves 
to save their religion from the charge of dualism, especially as they 
found difficulty in explaining the origin of Ahriman except by the 
creation of Ormazd, whereas their enemies attacked them on this point; 
saying that if Ormazd created Ahriman, he was the source of evil as well 
as. of good. In the earlier period, Zarvan was a concept of personality® 
as we have seen in the birth of the twins ; but the Theosophists’, 
aided, perhaps, by the concept of Brahma in philosophic Hinduism 1 ,- 
have made Time an impersonal abstraction and an abstract principle 
whence their kinship to the Zarvanites is only superficial and in no 
sense real. 
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EDUCATIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE GATHAS, 

By It. ZiMMrnMANv, sj., Pnorrsson or OrttEKTAt. 

Lanooaoes, St. Xawer’s Colleot, Bombay. 

Plato' puts it down as ono of the purposes of cultured life that 
" we aro to generate and educate children, handing on the torch of life , 
that generation after gem ration may arise to uni the gods According 
to law and custom ” Education then is "the Attempt on tho part of 
the adult and formed membera of the human soent} to shape the dt\c- 
lopment of the coming generation in accordance with its own ideals of 
life.’’* All the educational cndiaaoura may l>e summed up as the pro* 
Tiding, guiding and forming mflutneo of grown up nml mature men on 
the dcnlopment of the growing unis to make than fit for sharing the 
rights and duttts, (he advantagesnnd values which nrethe basis of human 
society. The system of education will be fixed In tho standard aimed 
at by the community and expressed by its cultun It is tithir menlj 
external, making thoso educated fit subjects of a police stnto or organi- 
sation, or it extends o\ or bod> and soul, putting the mind and conscience 
of the pupil under its jurisdiction and forming them in the first place 
According to tho standard a materialistic, realistic, humanistic ami nit- 
gious education may bo distinguished Hus standard in the ordinary 
course of history will be the standard of the eommnnit} , in cn^es how- 
over of creative and progresn\o personalities, of men with a prophetic 
mission, or of real reformers, the standard is outside and aboae flint 
of the community. It may bo the outcome of a genius or of a mission 
from above or of both 

Gauging Zaratliu5tra’s personality and work 8 b} the above prin- 
ciples, it become sat the outset very likely indeed that in his speeches 
educational moments of no mean value and those m considerable mim 
Vkstii ate to be found V or Vie VnrascM VproYnW} ) from West Iran, -with a 
higher standard of culture, found ho had a mi&sago to dclitcr to tho 
people of East Iran. That message, being bv no mians of a purely re- 
ligious characttr without far-reaclung consequences for tho practical 
life, had to bo convc}id and dmen home in a form and manner which 
would go bc}ond tho men* sermon and patiuit preaching Other means, 
such as alliance with political power and potent persons, had to be 
pressed into the serwee of the new doctnm. But ZarnthuStra essen- 
tially remained tho teacher of a new tenet, half religious half economical 
though it might be. It was mainly a teacher’s and pn aeher’e life which 

1 In Nomol C 770 

* Fncyclopwdia Un Until ca, e. v. 

8 Tho historicity of ZarathuStra and lits reform is supposed throughout 
this paper. 
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lie led and a prophet’s work he spent Ids life on. It will then be of in- 
terest to find out Zaratkustra’s qualifications 'from a pedagogical' point 
of view; to -see the method which he employed in teaching ; the goal 
he was aiming at ; the fortitude with which he faced discouraging odds; 
how he bore failures ; what he presupposed in his pupils and what he 
demanded from them ; and finally the success which he achieved." 

The main if not the exclusive source of information on all the Be 


points are naturally the Gathas. ‘For they alono bear the personal 
stamp of the struggling prophet and militant teacher, and are free from 
the ritualistic formalism characterising the other (younger) parts of the 
A vesta . 1 The Gathas are the Sravio Zarcithustri to an extent which 
cannot be ascribed to the rest of the sacred Scriptures of ancient Iran. 
These Gathas appear to be historical, though the actual facts to which 
they refer and tho occasions on which they were composed are known 
but in very few cases.® This historical character of the Gdthas remains, 
though they might not be composed by Zarathustra himself, but origi- 
nate horn persons belonging to the “inner circle ” around Zarathustra. 
Thai, they give Zarathustra’s mind and reflect his personality as no other 
section of the Avesta does there can be little doubt. The Gathas are a 
good deal more than a moral anthology , 3 the dogmatic foundations for, 
and the practical, nay even economical conclusions of, the moral precepts 
being not only implied but stated in explicit and definite words. 

I > nether the Gathas may be said to contain the esoteric doctrine of 
zarathustra is not so clear either.* It Gariia in the Avesta 5 has the 


Seim, Gagin and meaning as it has in brahmanic and buddhist literature, 
then the Yasnas that go by this name originally have been either the 
verses accompanying the prose of the. sermon or the narrative, or they 
are the summary of the speech, given at the -end to facilitate and ensure 


remembering. In any case these Gathas, now often enough consisting of 
seemingly disconnected stanzas, endeavour to bring home one leading 
idea ; their form marks them off from all the other parts of the Avesta : 
m short, they are just what we would expect a summary of a speech to 
be. As they stand the Gathas are frequently enigmati c,' at least dynamic, 

tliustra^ovor\rwV,ArA^ as ZaratliiiStra is a man subject to human infirmities. “ Zara- 
ing man.” MUls, SB^XXXI, p. & domi ‘ god ’ is here a struggling and suffer- 

familvSstor^o^Znrnfh 0 ^ i0 concer ned more with the personal or 

Zwrrtta? Tho T? than ™ th tho h > 8t ory of his reform ; see Y. 63, com- 

example, 10 rnarna S e °f Zarathustra *s daughter PourucistS, for 


3 Mills, I. o., p. 2. 
i Seo Mills, 1. c. 


Philologie, Zwehof Ateolmitt7° Sfca1ltteratUr ’ P ’ 29, 5u Grundriss ' d er iraniechen 
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of a form therefore as could not possibly be Suited for an absolutely 
raw and uncultured audience, which occasionally if not habitually seems 
to have flouted even the most elementary dictates of natural law. But 
the question is not whether at tho time when the Gatina wero composed 
there was a largo following of Zarathustra, all of whom were well 
acquainted with ZarathuStra’s teaching, or a small select group, 
an inner circle, not open to the common crowd. From all we know of 
Zarathuitra’s experiences, including his triumphs and failures, there was 
in the beginning only a small group that loyally received and earned 
out his word ; the large mass of the East Iranian people never seems to 
have embraced Zarathustra’s message to that extent that it did give 
up all the old inherited liturgical usage or did not revert, after a time 
ot reanwnatwa., to what had. boon. at the io.stan.ee of the prophet for- 
saken 1 The term Gatlia by itself is no more a proof for or against their 
esoteric character than the same brahmamc or buddjust term is The 
question then remains whether Zarathustra ever intended to initiate 
his hearers in a different, i e , higher and lower, degree This does not 
seem likely, neither the tenor 3 of the Gathas nor tho character and 
contonts of Zarathustra's teaching, which was meant as a message of 
salvation for every Iranian, lend support to the new that the Gathas 
are esotenc teaching Not every teaching that is above the standard of 
the surroundings is esoteric The question is whether ZarathuStra ever 
intended to get all Iran into his fold and to teach them the whole message 
he thought he was entrusted with. And both these questions have to 
be answered in tho affirmative, unless indeed we have badly misread tho 
character of Zarathustra and lus work as a teacher 

To enter into details, the Gathas are full of hints on Zarathufitra's 
teaching, its aim and effects, success and failure, and the method follow- 
ed, on the subject taught, the teachei and his necessary qualifications, 
on the pupil and on the reward To start with the teaching, .the aim of 
teaching is set forth m Yasna 30 9 — “ And we would fain be those who 
make mankind fit”, and Y 31. 2 . — “ Since the better way to bo chosen 
is not clearly seen, I turn to you all, (I) as a judge (of truth) between tho 
two parties here, as whom Mazda h Ahura knows me, so that we may live 
from (=according to) Holy Right.” Zarathustra’s leaching is primarily 
directed to the formation of the mind and the salvation of the soul, 
Y 23 4 — •'* I who am mindful to watch over the soul (of man) together 
with tho Good Spirit.....” Tho teaching appeals to all, Y, 31. 3 
“ What thou through the spirit and firo art to prepare as reward — -having 

1 Haoma cult and idolatry , for instance t 

3 The passages adduced by Geldner, 1. c •— Y. 46 3 ; 48. 3 ; Ye3t 4 9 ; 14 16 
do not prove that the Gathas are esotenc. _ * 
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been taught through Asa — to the two parties, what the destiny of the 
knowing ones is going to be: that do thou make known to us that I may 
convince all that live.” 1 


The founder of Zoroastrianism aims in his teaching at the formation 
of the higher and inner man, the will has to be trained that it may be- 
come the sure guide of conduct, Y. 31. 11 -.—“When thou, 0 Mazdah, 
in the beginning didst create through the spirit individuals and indi- 
vidualities and mental powers, wlicn thou didst (settle) works and doc- 
trines that one may practise one’s convictions according to one’s will 
* • • • "* Tke effects of Zarathustra’s teaching are in the first place 
moral and immaterial, so Y. 32. 7, where a virtuous life and its reward 
on the day of reckoning are put before the hearer : — “ None of those 
crimes the knowing one shall perpetrate, desirous of the gain, revealed 
a3 we know, through the glowing metal ; those crimes the end of which 
thou, 0 Mazdah Ahura, knowest best.” A determination steadfastly to 
abide by the doctrine and the other- world promises held out is the result 
of Aaraihustra s teaching, Y. 31. 10 : — “ The knowing one has declared 
to si,ick to the works of this Good Spirit, and to Armatay, the creating, 
Aaa s companion, lie the understanding one, and to all the hopes, 0, 
Ahura, in thy kingdom, 0 Mazdah.” A direct and material effect is 
pointed out in Y. 29. 10, where ZarathuStra prays Y r ou, O Ahura 
grant on their (the kine’s) behalf the strength, O Bight and Good Spirit 
that rule, by which he (the teaching prophet) may procure for them, 
good lodging and peace.” 


Zarathuatra’s method of teaching reveals the qualities of all those 
who have become the guides of their people for centuries. The clear 
notion of what they are going to say, though in bulk that may not be 
very much , the careful logical and' psjuhological disposition of the 
matter to he taught, the sizing up of the audience’s receptive powers, 
the condescending adaptation to the surroundings in things that do not 
tter or that may be helpful ; the emphasis with which the cardinal 
Te r ^ veil home, the consistency between practice and preaching, 
ese actors may be discerned in the Gathas, though they are only 
ragments of the real and living speech. The subject-matter is clearly 
announced in Y. 30. l:-“ Now I shall speak to those who are 
willing to listen of all that which the understanding one is to remember 

deliS! P ^t S + ° f ^ uraan d prayers to Vohu Manah, and of the 

bis m' 7/ fi? 261 er iS Seen him who imprints it well on 

hmmmd^t ogether with the world of light.” As a specimen of didactic 

s’zlrath^ 1 ' 2 ' \ qU0 Af d ab ° Ve ’~ d _° notTsound very esoteric. 

ra ma -os hura Mazdah’e teaching his own, cp. Y. 29. 8. 
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exposition maj servo Y 30 3 8 where in a pragmatic form, but 
with the smallest possible amount of imager) and without an) 
mythology whatsoever, a few clear lines arc drawn, round which 
tho whole Bystem of Zarathultra’s doctnno may ho filled in v— the 
histonc-dogmatio basis laid for the duali Stic etnfo wluch centuries of 
writers and commentators have endeavoured to prove and illustrate 
Fven in the G ithRs which cannot bavo preserved but little more thau 
traces of the earnestness of the preacher and of 1 i!b direct communication 
with tho hearer, there is still enough of these to be seen to credit Zara 
thuRm'a actual teaching with them In Y 45 1 C ho says — "I shall 
apeak now listen, now hear )OU who coming from near and far, seek 
knowledge^’ Five times more tho phrase — I shall apeak of , "intro- 
duces some vital doctnno In a categoncal imperative Zarathultra speaks 
inY 4S 7 — ' Stop the ma l wrath , resist cruelt) .* Tho abomination 
in which the prophet held the intoxicating baoma drink found drastic 
expression m Y 4S 10 In the use of the second person Singular, in 
Y 45 8 0 — "Thou shalt tr) and gam Him with h)nms of worship. ’ 
(8) , " thou shalt sock to gam Hib pleasure " (0), lie does not address 
a oortain person of his clow following but ever) one of his hearers 
Though the G^thas aro naturally composed in a jejune stylo yet Zara 
thuitrv’s speech evidently was not quite devoid of mctaphoncnl ex 
prcssions that it was concrete and adapted to the surrounding atmos 
photo is to bo expected Sc© Y 40 3 where dawns aro called tho bulls 
of tho days, hymns of praiso appear as couriers to carry tho celestials 
to him and his help, Y CO 7 1 The phrascolog) used in Y 31 14 , 47 6 
and 49 8 {o signify the title to reward for good works reminds ono of 
mercantile dealings The basic formula humata, huchta and hcarlta, 
which compnscs Zoroastnan morality undoubtedly goes back to pass- 
ages like Y 47 2 — Tho best of Ins IToly Spint is to bo fulfilled by 
the words of the good mind with the speech of tho tongue, by the works 
of tho hands through tho loyal pioty following upon tho conviction 
He Mazdah, is tho father of Right " A fairly clear instnnco of 
dynamic teaching iB given in 53 C — " Warning I proclaim to tfio brides 
and to you (tho bridegrooms) tho teaching , impress them well on your 
memory, loam interiorly to understand them zealously endeavouring 
after tho lifo of tho good mind ” Tho prophet will be satisfied only 
with a consistent and wholo hearted following — " He who makes his 
thinking now bettor, now worse * and (also) by lus action and speech 
(makes) lus I (now better, now worse) he, according to tho decree will be 
separated at tho end of things '* Y 48 4 Tho a nalysis of a Gttthfi will 

1 Compare with this the phraseology of tho Pifreds 
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give an idea how ZarathuStra set to work in his teaching- and brought 
home the lesson he intended to convey. Yasna 45, a self-contained 
lecture, may serve the purpose. In stanza 1 the contents are announced, 
the persons mentioned to whom the sermon is addressed, the way indi- 
cated in which to make the new' doctrine one’s own. Stanzas 2-10 
treat o£ the subject-matter in the following arrangement 

A. The Word of Ahura Mazdah t 

(a) the origin of the word, 2-3 ; 

(5) the purpose of the word : 

(1) for this life, 4 ; 

(2) for the life to come, 5 ; 

B. Ahura Mazdah himself : 

(a) A.M.’s greatness and kindness ; Zarathustra’s prayer for 

light, 6 ; 

(5) pow’er of A. M., 7 ; 

(c) honour due to him, 8 ; 

(d) service of him in this life : 

(1) by agriculture, 9 ; 

(2) by praise, 10 ; 

C. Zarathustra : he is to he supported, 11. . . 

Though Zarathustra naturally is anxious to obtain the protection 
of the mighty ones, 1 yet coercion is not generally advocated by him! 
in case of conflicting doctrines and indecision “ Armatay goes from one 
to the other, deliberating with him whose mind is vacillating ”, Y. 31. 
12. Even towards-women in these matters no force is to be used, hut 
impressive persuasion. In Y. 53. 3 with Pourueista, Zarathustra’s 
daughter, her husband may only use zealous persuasion, not coercive 
jurisdiction. To safeguard, however, the doctrine Zarathustra advo- 
catesin. Y. 53. 8 measures which hardly would be in favour with our 
humauitarian age : — “They whoso doing is evil shall be the deceived 
ones, given over to perdition ; they shall cry out. Through good rulers 
let Him cau°e murder and bloodshed to bo committed (among the evil- 
doers) and (thus) give peace to the happy villages. Let Him bring tor- 
ture over them, Ho (Mazdah) who is the greatest, together with the 
fetter of death ; and lei it bo soon 1” That the form of Zarathustra’s 
teaching is mainly oral goes without saying ; compare among other pass- 
ages Y. 50. 0 : “ (I) the prophet who in prayer raises his voice, 
O Mazdah, the friend of Asa, Zarathustra: — that my tongue may have 
a (right) way tho creator of the mind’s pow'er may teach me his law.’ 


1 Se*> Gath? a passim* 
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The Subject of ZarathuXtra’a teaching is Riven ncgamcly in Y. *17 
15 * — "The follower of the Dm] is no* to be pleased ngntn hnd again 
for nil the follower* of Ala make them tli**ir enema p " From Y 31 2 
it is crick nt that the doetnne has to be revealed, because it is hidden to 
the ordman mortal — ' Sine© t! e better w-aj to b' chosen is not clenrlj 
seen * ” The extent of tho subjict matter to taught is indicated 
in V 47 7 — 'Die nglit and true wajstliat |»rofit the boddj nnd 
spiritual life (leading) towards tho cnatnris with which Ahum lives", 
if taught to others will lead the teacher ” to that which is better 
than pood *' A more detailed and fairlj complete programme of 
ZamthnXtra's teaching is contained in Y 41 — 1 

1. Method nnd use of prayer, stanza 1 , 

2 Happiness of tho * Jxcond Life ", tm«t in Znm*huJilm, ft 2 ! , 

7 Cosmogonic and cosmological matters, ongin of the social and 
moral orders, st 4 7, 

•I Happj Consummation, st 8 , 

5 Zarathultra ’a ptrson, message and ollice he is a psntector “of 
tho^ that an ’ , his doubts about succt f«, st 9 18, 

f» Punishment for not keeping one a promise at 19, 

7 Nature of tho dnovns st 20 3 

With remarkable clearness the qualifications of a teacher are pel 
forth m tho Oatlus Rightly knowledge is unpliasiscd ns the chid 
title to instruction "Tho best shall he the lot of him who a knowing 
onc,ranmfmts tome A5a’a right word of welfare and imniortahtj "is 
said in Y 31 0 As a matter of fact the wise hast tho monopoly of 
teaching — "Tho knowing ono shall instruct the knowing one (the faith 
ful) , no longer shalltho ignorant Icadnstrnj," Y 31 17 4 Tho prophet 
has no moro earnest wish than that to know through AXa the right pallia, 
and through Vohu Afanah howto prac*ise agriculture, Y 3J 0 Madjoi* 
roanho Spitama la mentioned as one who has grasped the doctrine end 
is anxious and competent to teach it, Y Cl 10 Being tho messenger 
of Ahum Mazdiih, ZarathuXtra is keen to 1 now lum —"I will get to 
know thee as a Strong and Holj One, 0 Mazdiih 43 4, a wish 
that appears fulfilled in 5 8 With an open mind, as n wise ono, as 

1 Tho plira°o "That I ask llieo ' , repented ID times puts the CIUliic stamp 
on this Yn»na more than on any other 

S Compare with this tlio Buddlust formula “I tale mj rtfugo in the Doc- 
trine, the Buddha thoBarngha" 

* This stanza may bo of Inter dato 

4 Tho eamo Idea is positmlj and negatively expressed In Yasnn 91 17 

5 Comparo besides tic same \asnn 7, D, 11, 13, 10 

18 
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befits Abura Mazdah’s legate, Zarathustra desires to see Mazdah and 
Vohu Manab, Y. 28. 5. The intensity of that desire to know is brought 
into relief by his query, put not less than 19 times “That I ask thee, 
answer right to me, 0 Aliura,” in Y. 44. 1-19. A sign for the reward 
and hence the truth of Zarathustra’s doctrine is asked from Mazdah in 
Y. 51. 9. In Y. 43, 3 the teacher of the right paths is supposed^ to be 
knowing and holy like Mazdah himself. 1 Courage and unvarnished 
profession of his conviction are expected from the teacher in Y. 43. 14 : 
— “ Together with all those who are mindful of thy words I shall rise 
to attack the violators of thy doctrine.” A very fine touch of the true 
teacher is found in 50. 9, where personal interest in the pupil is reveal- 
ed : — ■' “ When I (myself) shall be disposing of my merit, then I shall 
carefully watch that the knowing one will get it (the same).” The ideal 
teacher is depicted in Zarathustra’s person, Y. 33. 14, where self-forget- 
fulness, right thought, speech and deed, obedience towards God, and 
authority over others are pointed out as constituent elements of his 
professional character as a teacher. 

In Y. 50. 11 Zarathustra says of himself: — “The singer of your 
praise I shall be and be called as long, 0 Asa, as I am able.” Singer 
in this connection means preacher, prophet. Zarathustra was aware 
that he had to legitimate himself as the teacher of a new belief and life, 
and to justify the doctrine he was preaching. He therefore first esta- 
blishes his intimate relation with Ahura Mazdah and Voliu Manah whom 
he claims as his teacher in such a way as no one before or even after him 
could do. Y. 43. 12 has it that “ at the behest of Ahura Mazdah Zara- 
thustra goes to Asa to be instructed ; he has been instructed by both 
Ahura Mazdah and Vohu Manah, as Yasna 43. 11 says. Zarathustra 
is (not only one competent teacher among many, but he claims to be 
the only channel of the revealed doctrine ; for in Y. 29. 8 he assures 
his followers that he alone had heard the doctrine of Ahura Mazdah 
and Yohu Manah; nay,- he has been called from the beginning, 44.11. 
Vohu Manah examines Zarathustra, Y. 43. 7, and thus he may claim to 
be not only the first, but also a tried and faithful teacher, Y. 46. 9. And 
if Zarathustra is not the mouth-piece of Vohu Manah, he certainly pos- 
sesses it and meditates on it at each fire offering, 43. 9. Hence his claim 
to be a saviour whose vocation it is to repair the injury inflicted on man- 
kind by AeSma and the Daevas, 30. 6. He is able to help the faithful, 
because he is helped by Ahura Mazdah, 43. 13, 14. Endowed with the 
powei of sanction, Zarathustra is not only a helper, but a judge as well, 

1 The Btanza -refers to Zarathustra himself ; but the form suggests that he 
demands the same qualifications from every teacher. 
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cp Y 31 2,33 1, 43 4,45 11 ,4 He will never become untrue to thorn is- 
8ion entrusted to him * Your singer, 0 Mnzdali, I shall bo and bo called, 
os long as I raaj andean, 0 Ala Y 50 II ZarathuStra is a mighty one, 
Y 43 10, who has got tho power to make good hia promises and by its 
outcomo to show, as ho pleases, his doctnno to bo true, Y 31 19 It is 
therefore a modest claim on his part that ho is worth} of fame, 40 13 
ThiPprophet of Ahura Mozdah docs not forget that charity m matters 
spiritual as well as material begins at homo ho prays for his bndo that 
Ahura Mazda h may grant it to her to enter for her good self into tho 
possession of Ala, 01 17. Wo are certainly not wrong in presuming 
that ho supported during his wedded lifo tho prayer by preaching 
ZarathuStra is so conunced that lie is tho messenger and organ of Ahura 
MazdJh that ZarathuStra’s namo by itself is a credential, 43 8, and tho 
readmes3 to pleaso him (b) accepting Jus teaching) becomes a title to 
welfare in this world and a claim to tho * Second Lifo", \ 40 13 Yet 
in spite, or perhaps on account, of 1m prerogatn cs ZarathuStra is not 
jealous, 51 22, and ho ne\er assumes a position which he thinks is not 
his , ho frankly says that Ahura Mozdah is tho (real) lawgiver (40 10) 
and tho first teacher, 51 3 

With all his claims to authority, consisting of great personal powers 
and tho mission from above, ZarathuStra experiences fully tho difficulties 
of teaching In Y 40 1-4 ho confesses a complcto temporary failure 
and docs not hido tho fact that his own personal position is precarious, 
even desperate Tho measures of advancing and protecting tho teaching 
are thought out and given in the two verses of tho samo Ynsna following 
the confession of failure Theso means consist in effective propaganda 
and powerful connections Helpers thnt deserve and cam tho gratitudo 
of ZarathuStra are mentioned mY 40 14 17,51 19 and53 2 Though 
in general ho goes himself, and expects Ins follow era to go the whole way, 
yot some compromise is offered in 48 4, where the roots of tho later 
doctnno of tho Half Ones are lying 

ZarathuStra possessed tho genius of tho great reformer and showod 
tho energy necessary for a man who is convinced of his leadership as a 
duty , still tho difficulties besetting him without are clearly reflected in 
his mind, and they must have cast deep shadows on his toilsome paths 
In Y 61 4 — 6 doubt appears mingled with assuranco , but tho Gathus 
have preserved utterances which prove that ZarathuStra at times doubted 
about all but everything, tho doctrine ho was preaclung not excepted 
His own safety appears endangered in Y 40 7 , vital points of his doctnno 
concerning himself and his followers, are in painful suspenso in Y 48 


I Where patoiS sec me to signify Judge 
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.2; 8, 9, 10, 11. Gauging well the inadequacy of liis means for the accom- 
plishment of the task before him, he is casting about for a protector both 
for his doctrine and himself, Y. 49. 7, 12 ; but, will he find him ? that 

.is the anxious query. The doubt whether he will meet a helper for himself 
« and his beasts comes out in 50. 1. Strange to see, even a matter that 
formed the frequent burden of his sermon and was pnt forward by him 
as an attraction for his doctrine appeared, at one time at least, doubtful, 
for in Y. 50. 2 he asks : — “ Will he come into the possession of the cow 
bringing the fortune, (he) who desires to get it together with pasture ? ” 
The answer given by Ahura Mazdah does not meet the question, but is a 
general promise of the reward of the vase, and shows that the enquiry 
is not a mere rhetorical question. Nor is Zarathustra certain about the 
real and final success of his teaching : of the 19 questions of Yasna 44 
not less than three arc the expression of the doubt about the issue of the 
terrible struggle between Asa and the Druj. verses 13, 14, and 15 ; in. 11 
and 17 Zarathustra does not hide the doubts whether his teaching will 
reform the inuer man (11), and bring the Zoroastrian nearer to God (17). 
It cannot surprise that, working in -a sphere not reached by logical -con- 
clusions and inaccessible to psychological observations, the founder of 
the new religion asks Ahura Mazdah for an assuring vision (10).. • 

- Constantly beset with difficulties from without and oftener than one 
might expect upset by doubts in his own soul, as Zarathustra -was, there 
is small wonder that he puts his hope in help from above. “ Come to- 
gether with Vohu Manah, grant, 0 Mazdah, according to thy sublime 
words long-lasting, strong support as a gift to Zarathustra”, he prays 
in 28. 6. Support by Ahura Mazdah is one of the two great wishes 
expressed in 43. 13, 14. The principle of prayer and its efficiency is 
laid down in Y. 28. 10 : — “ For I know that with you imploring words 
such as serve a good cause, will have success.” Help from above is 
-necessary for the teacher and the pupil “ 0 Mazdah, make known to 
me the best teachings and actions, 0 Vohu Manah and 0 Asa, the due 
, praise ; through your might, O Ahura, make it true that mankind may be 
.fit according to your will”, Y. 34. 15. An humble and earnest prayer 
.-for instruction is contained in 50. 6, where Ahura Mazdah’s enlightening 
.assistance is considered as a conditio sine qua non of the “ way ”, i.e., 
the correct teaching. The wider the range of influence which Zarathustra 
.has in view for- his teaching, the more necessary becomes help from on 
.high, Y. 33-.; 7, 8. In 34. 12, 13 Zarathustra asks for light as to the 
Law. itself, the divine will- (cp. 49. 6), the kind of praise and the maimer 
• Of .prayer, and the way -of Vohu Manah (in 'everyday life). It is but 
natural that in the sore plight depicted in Y.'4G. 1-4 the 'only ray of hop e 
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for Ms missionary work will not go unrequited 28. 5 ; 46. 2. The requital 
is awaiting teacher and pupil alike : see 53. 1, where Zarathustra says 
“ The greatest good known is that of Zarathustra Spitama, viz., that 
Mazdah Ahura will give him through Asa the glorious blessed life for all 
time to come. And so to those who bear in mind and practise the words 
and works of his good religion.” 

Zarathustra is fully aware that on the part of the hearer a certain 
disposition of head and heart is necessary to make Ms teaching a success. 
The knowing one, the wise, the prudent are primarily, if not exclusively 
addressed, to gain him first and then to win over others through him, 
YY. 31. 3, 22 ; 48. 3 ; 51. 8 ; in 28. 10 Zarathustra prays for the prudent 
whom by their right doing and thinking Ahura Mazdiili has found worthy. 
Mazdah Ahura himself noil separate the 'wise from the fools, and the 
same distinction is to be made by the Spitamas : 46. 17, 15. Obedience 
is the virtue of a true disciple of Zoroaster, 46. 17 ; to grasp the doctrine 
a collected and good mind is necessary, 46. 16 ; 30. 9. — The attitude of 
the audience will vary according to their disposition, 31. 1. It is the 
expressed object of Zarathustra ’s prayer to get a hearing, 28. 7, and he 
asks for sympathy and shelter to bring home to his audience the new 
doctrine “ Take me up, 0 men, to get instruction for the good 
covenant”, he says in 29. 11. As his disciple is to be a whole-hearted 
follower of the new, exacting teaching (53. 7), the doubt naturally arises, 
whether the hearers, will really observe the teaching in pious devotion, 
44. 10, or content themselves with lip-service, nay, will ever a good 
number turn to Zarathustrais practice and not only to Ms preaching 1 

Points of method in acquiring knowledge even may be deduced from 
the. Gath as. In 31. 5 Zarathustra asks Asa for instruction, that ho may 
distinguish (good from bad), perceive (the true doctrine) and keep (it) 
in his memory, qualifications for which he has already become an object 
of envy. Application to the task of learning is demanded in 30. 1, 
where the knowing one is at the same time supposed to be a kumazdra, 
one who imprints the lesson well into his mind. Common sense psycko- 
logy speaks out of the words of Y. 30. 2 : — “ Hear the best thing with 
your ears, look at it with a pure (eye of the) mind for the decision between 
the two creeds.” If people are undecided, let them collect and concen- 
trate their thoughts, Y. 30. 9. Constantly having before one’s eyes the 
consequences of Ahura Mazdak’s commandments is the foundation for 
future welfare, 30. 11. 

Zarathustra knew too much of human nature as not to see that merely 
social or disciplinary measures of reform would not get hold of the inner, 
Mgher self of man, the better I, the human person. Because he appeals 
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to the personality, ho has to insist on understanding and grasping as well 
as embracing with the whole heart his doctrine , and he appealed to the 
personality because ho was aware that the real, inner conversion is a 
matter of the free will of the individual man, not of the external social 
order, or the protection or the persecution of the mighty ones Thus he 
must have been in right earnest when, at tho very beginning of his 
preaching, he so emphatically said — "With your ears hear the best, 
look at it with a clear mind, for the decision between the two faiths, man 
by man, before the great work (of reckoning), for his own person, that it 
may be accomplished in his favour , Y 30 2 And tho appeal to the 
personal individuality, 61 17, 21, in lus sermon could consistently be 
made by ZarathuStra, because he himself had been imploring Mazdah in 
46 7 — Of such doctrine grant knowledge to my I ” The personality 
must be approached and gamed, since nothing less than the personality 
is to be saved, 63 4,6 Even a wife is not to bo coerced, but only pei^uaded 
by her own husband to adopt and practise the new faith, 63 3, as nobody 
is to be saved against his will 

When Zarathustra has shown his zeal by inviting everybody into his 
fold, and using every possible means in his power to win him over to 
Ahura Mazdah's cause, but finds all his efforts wasted, then he excludes 
the obstmate from the teaching and the disbeliever becomes a Druj 
fellow, a companion of the essential and confirmed Untruth and Wrong 
Tor such there is neither grace in this world, nor salvation in the other, 
cp 44 12 and passim The real external tendency of ZarathuStra’s 
reform is incidentally to be recognised in the saying which makes agricul 
ture the conditio sine qua non for a true Zoroastmn — " The non peasant, 
though he may desire it, will have no share in the good message”, 31 10 
Zarathustra is acting upon the principle of sound economy in pedagogy, 
that energy and values of any land are not heedlessly to be cast away 
In view of the whole heartedness with which Zarathustra had thrown 
himself into his arduous task, his attitude towards false teaching, heresy 
and apostasy, is easily to be guessed False teaching and heresy are 
Druj, Falsehood and Lie incarnate, m tendency and effects diametrically 
opposed to A5a (32 9, 11), for which Zarathustra stands Consequently 
heresy and tho heretic are an abomination m the eyes of the zealous 
prophet, 46 4 They chase away Armatay, esteemed by the " under- 
standing one”, 34 9, changing tho sure reward for the good mmd of the 
ASa follower into suffering, 34 7. Their danger is so great because even 
“ wise ” people are led astray and lured into apostasy by the specious 
appearance of falsehood, Y. 32 10 ZarathuStra may have spoken 
from experience when in 34 8 he said that heresy is a danger for many, 
and we may believe him when in the Bame place he affirms that false 
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teaching is a source of fear for him. The precautionary measure of ^ 
cutting the faithful off from the Druj follower is recommended in 47. 4 ; - 
anger is there said to he the right frame of mind towards the adherents 
of Druj ; in 45. 11 he holds the Daevas and infidels up as an object of 
contempt to him to whom the holy Daena of the helper, the commanding 
lord, is to be friend, brother or father. Compare also 47, 4 ; 49. 3, 9. 
From 45. 11 it becomes clear also that not only the positive and hostile 
infidel bat the indifferent Zoroastrian too incurs the displeasure of the 
prophet. The help of the secular power, and that armed, is called in by 
Zarathustra against the spiritual adversaries in YY. 31. 18 ; 53. 8. 
The apostate naturally fares in no way better than the infidel or heretic. 

The pedagogical data which may be gleaned from the Gathas are 
the more important, the less explicit and intended they are. A fairly 
complete system of pedagogy could be built out of the material offered 
here. Two things will become clear even from the most cursory glance 
at the task Zarathustra had to do, and the method he employed. Firsts 
education had then, as it has now, as its main duty to mend the damage 
done to human nature by some one and at some time, reducing it from the 
perfect state, in which it had been before, to the condition of an invalid 
whose natural powers have been impaired. The defects are intellectu al- 
and moral, residing in the mind and the will. From there the harm 
extended to the body, where the injury done to us becomes more palpable 
than in the soul. All these wounds Zarathustra meant to heal, those of 
the mind by the true doctrine, by a virtuous life those of the will, and 
those of the body by a reformed economical system. - 

Second, the pedagogical fragments of the Gathas prove that the 
method employed by Zarathustra was perhaps less technical than that 
of the highly developed and organised modern educational systems, but 
that the means applied to gain the desired end were natural, well chosen 
and — as far as one may expect in this matter — effective. They, in the 
teacher’s opinion, were apt to restore the ideal, destroyed in man by the 
hostile forces he had come to combat, and lost by the heedless follower 
of the Druj. For Zarathustra Asa, Righteousness personified," was' the 
path to lead man to the eternal Wisdom, represented by Ahura Mazdah.. 
The material happiness was to be brought about by the economic system 
winch the prophet advocated. Thus the process of the restoration of man 
was inaugurated, a process which is to affect the individual and the com- 
munity alike. It might be interesting to compare the results Zarathustra 
achieved by means of his “ elementary, method ’’with those of some of the 
much vaunted modern systems with their, “ advanced methods.” • - ; 



LWY IN VNX'inXr IRAN’, 

Hv Iv'ntirti 0 Tinvi i nr « \ , u n 

The's^'emt of laws prevailing in difT nut countne# verv in accord 
mtv> with th A morvl Mml and religious life* of tiro j * ople The atudy 
of a nitioi >i lavs rin wry vft II furnish us with iho customs in vogue 
it a particular p-nod in tint nation*# lilfftorj Annrnt history fnrllcr 
ivvta!* to ui tint jus io* ndnums*cn.d In pnnnmr society wn« nothing 
better than the deci* on of the chh-ra laying down rule* of conduct for 
the oilier# to follow, a breach of iiuch rule# Ixing punldcd It m only 
wVn a society rm'Tgea from the primitive #tnge and when the people 
b^in to live m larg r groups of vdlsgi# town# nnd countries that 
ngular court# of law come into existence, nnd did n nt judge# and other 
oftls r# are Appointed to administer Ju#tiw Fiople in course of time 
tint find it n^cesorj to promulgate lawn and rule# of procedure nnd 
i vid'mc* m ord«r thv the <vlmini#t ration of justice him l>e similar m nil 
the court# In the country 

The law# n* pn # nt prt vadmg in diff rent countne# of I urop* are 
moilly Ins^d on the work# of tiro great Roman jun#t« who inrlv tow 
the advantage# of codifying their Iwn A hrg number of the works 
of these ancient jurist# i# still extant nnd tlx y help ti# m getting ft pood 
U a of th i did rent social nnd religions ln#titutlon# In \ oguc nmong tin 
ftnuent Roman# It i# our misfortune that wo do not possess the wt rk# 
on law written by the ancunt Iranian# in their entirety to givo u# similar 
Information regarding the peoplo of ft country that #aw the birth nnd 
fall of »o many nncient civ dilations Wide the Code of Justinian giving 
the collection of nil Kgal information then nvmlable am! useful can still 
be stu lied nnd admired by lovers of ancient law and history, wo are only 
favoured with ft summary of l ho voluminous legal literature of the 
ancient Persians which was at ono time collected in what were called the 
DAtlo Nasks 

It is significant to noto hero that tho law books which comprised 
these DA tic Noaka were all composed nnd written long before tlio Achrc 
mcman penod in tho history of Persia nnd are thus much older than 
roost of the books wo now possess from tho lawgivers of ancient Greece 
or Romo Tho Nasks were originally written in Avestn nnd fiuh'c 
qucntly. 111 onll other Areata works they were translated Into Pnhlavi 
It la our mlafortuno that both tho Avesla toxt and its Pahlavi transla- 
tion of all tho DAtio Nasks with tho only exception of tho VendidAd 

13 
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have not survived the ravages of time and the vicissitudes which the 
people of Iran were subjected to in later times at the hands of their 
foreign conquerors. But for the labours taken by the compilers of the 
voluminous Pahlavi work, l ho Dinkard, wo could have no idea of the 
scope and extent of those law books of ancient Iran. 

The Dinkard Books VIII. and IX. arc devoted to the contents of the 
twonty-onc Nashs in which the original A vest a books were divided. 
Hero wo arc concerned with the seven Nnsks which are included in the 
Dfttie group, viz., tho NikMum, iho Dubfisrujld, the Hu. spa ram, the 
Sakadum, the Vid-shaoda-Duta, the Chitra-data, and lastly the Bagfm- 
yaslit. Fortunately for us the contents of most of the Datic Nashs 
have been given in details unlike those of tho Naslcs of the other two 
groups, tho Gfithic and the Hadha-Mitfmc. Tho compiler in his Pahlavi 
introduction lays down a plan for tho grand work he lmd in mind. Ho 
wanted, in Dinkard Book VIII., to give a short summary of each Nash, 
and then give fuller details dealing with each section of the Nash in 
Dinkard' Book IX. and subsequent works. But, somehow, this plan 
has not been strictly followed. Till we como to Chapter XIV. of Book 
VIII. oach Naslc is only briefly summarised. Those chapters include 
those devoted to two of tho D&fcio Naslcs, viz., tho Chitra-d&ta and the 
BagSn-yasht. Thcso two Naslcs are not so important for a student of 
legal institutions among the people of ancient Iran, and wo have not 
lost much by the author omitting to give the contents in details as he 
did with regard to the other Naslcs in the group. While passing on to 
these more interesting Nasks it might be mentioned here that the Chitra- 
data Naskis more important to a student of ancient Persian history as 
it traces the descent of various races of mankind, and incidentally nar- 
rates tho exploits of the great rulers of ancient Persia, up to the end of 
the Kayanian dynasty. The Bag&n-yasht was devoted to a description 
of the good spirits and how they were to be adored. Beginning with 
Chapter XV. of Book VIII. twenty-nine interesting chapters are devoted 
to the contents of the remaining five Dfitic Naslcs, each section of each 
Nask being described separately and faithfully. 

A study of the contents of these Datic Nasks reveals to us tho fact 
that these law books were not compiled like the codes in Greece or Borne, 
and wo - should nob believe that they had any authority of the legisla- 
ture behind them like the Acts passed by a Parliament or sovereign 
authority. These books contained a collection of legal principles on 
which justice was administered in the country.- In sonic chapters we 
even find, subjects treateef' which had very little to do with law, but were, 
it appears, included in the Datic Nasks as principles of- morals or 
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n. Iigion aa’uch the people ought to oh* rat J-ach Mulatuni ol tho diame 
I'W ns rea-paled bj ZarVhu*htra ara* then regarded n enmr ngmnst 
sxiet} luul punished according!} \ stud} of different system* of law 
in differ, nt count ne* will n!*o*hoacth’at religion lift* plft}ed an important 
jnrt m the legal in**ilution* of the jKoplc, ofti n greater Mnctitj being 
an gnetl to |h hw» beln veil to have Ven n arnled b} God than those 
promulgate! b} ft Roarmgn hoaavrer poaarrful In might be It is not 
hence surpn* ng tint are shoul 1 find in tho Jlltie Nashs passages deal 
mg wholl} with the r hgiou* ob*i ra-ancr* of the nneu nt Iranians 

Again m our ecvrch for hgnl Ion? in tho j»agc* of these Kashs wo 
should no! exjvct to gel laws on each sul jeet trialed s< jramtclj in scjva 
rate Kasha or th^ir sections IV compilers of tho Kasha Iiaao not 
nrrtngM (thougl tVy Invc a'lemp'ed to do so in certain chapters), 
the material* m their hand* ft* are aaoul l expect a hargirer or ia jurist to 
do K ncutostudj th^lara ralatmgtoono subject aathaaotogo through 
all tlm Xashs and collect tin nntcnal from tJ lift rent chapters aahervaer 
wo find tho subject trtateD Tor example tho laaa Mating to assault is 
scattered oarer sc.a*cral ebaptem in each mated from a diffcrrnt point 
of aioaa Keeping the*J difficulties in aieac on attempt is hero made to 
examine the legal system of the ancient Iranians as arc find it summarise d 
in Dinhard Booh VIH 

I/*t u* nota study this system of laws in ancient Krsia ns described 
in tho Ditic Kaihs • 

Courts or Laic — T he courts of law in ancient Inn aaxro presided 
oacr bj judges and magistrates aaho aain invtsted with diffennt poaurfi 
according to ipialifications and experu nee 1 There aaerc also supreme 
Counts to sujieraiso tho aaorh and hear appeals from tho decisions of 
loner Courts * Benclus consisting of taro or inoro judges aro also n. 
/erred to, and principles aac.ro laid doaa-n ngarding their judgments, 
aahether thoy concurred or differed in their opinions * A judicial officer 
avns oxpccted to know tho A vesta thoroughly and especial!} thoDitio 
Nashs aaluch aaould giao him tho hnoaalcdgo of laav avhieh ho required 4 
It is interesting to noto that e\tn aaoinen and minors wire qualified for 
tho post of a judge if thoy avuro conicrsant aalth tho laaa 6 Litigation, 
hoaaover, was not encouraged, nnd a high pnest was toadviso liispupds 
not to go to Court or to nppcq) from tho decisions of tho judges 
Tho head pnest (tnfiUuliiutndbad) aaas oxpccted to know tho laav 

•Tlo references In lie footnotes aro to Chapter* of Dfnkartl Book Mil 

t Ch XXI, 12 Ct XLII 0 1 Cli \I\ 72 * Ch \M,13 

* Cli XIX 03 1 Oh XIX 101 # Cli X\I,„| 
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thoroughly, and when he acted as the judge the litigants were not allowed 
to cite law but were to be satisfied with his decision. 1 "Appealable and 
non -appealable judgments were also classified. 2 

Procedure and Evidence. — For the purposes of a trial cases were 
broadly divided into two classes, viz. (1) “wherein unity subsists,” and 
(2) “wherein unity does not subsist,” i.e., non-contested and contested 
cases respectively. 3 Evidence rvas to be led in accordance with 
the class to which each case belonged. The value of different types of 
evidence was studied and determined : “ The statements of litigants 
(shall be) of two kinds, verbal and demonstrable.” 4 Again verbal 
-statements made to different persons and officers had different eviden- 
tiary value. 5 A legal proceeding required three witnesses, but greater 
confidence was placed on expert evidence. 6 Cases were instituted 
by a complaint or a plaint, 7 winch could be oral or written. Pleaders 
were allowed to act on behalf of parties. 8 Arbitration was also recog - 
nized as an institution for settling disputes, and rules were laid down as 
to when a person was to be appointed to intercede between the parties 
to a dispute and how far. 9 The authority of all judicial officers was 
similarly defined. The extent of punishment to be inflicted on 
offenders was laid down by law. 10 


It may not be out of place here to notice one form of trial which was 
resorted to in ancient Iran as in many other countries, namely, trial 
by ordeal. According to the Dinkard Book VII., (Chapter IV., §§ 3-1), 
there were thirty-three kinds of ordeals. Out of these ordeals those that 
are ^commonly mentioned in the Dinkard and other Pahlavi works are 
the haresma ordeal, the heat ordeal and the water ordeal. 11 So much 
importance was attached to this form of trial that one whole section of 
the Husparam Nask was devoted to describing the rituals connected 
with accomplishing an ordeal. 12 It should be noted here that the 
Iranians of those times resorted to natural elements for proving the 
guilt or innocence of a man, unlike the Europeans of feudal times who 
often tried to prove the justice of a cause by the result of a combat 
between two champions, who would sometimes even use unfair means 
and tactics to win the fight. There was no scope for such tactics when 
natural elements like heat and cold were used. We all know of the 
historic incident of the ordeal undergone by Dasturan-Dastur Ataro* 
pata Mahras-spendan, the high-priest of the time of Skahpfihr II., who 


i Ch. XIX., 0. 2 ch. XIX., 71. '' ~~~ 

3 Oh. XV., 5. 4 Ibid. 5 ch. XIV., 6. 0 Ch. XlX., 60. 

7 C,J - X1V "> 10 J Ch - XVIII., 24. 3 Ch. XVIII., 24. 8 ch. XVI1L, 25. 
10 Ch. XIX., 46. n Ch. XVIII., 38 ; Ch. XIX., 12 and scq. * 

12 Ch. XXXI., 1; Ch. XLI., 3, 4. 
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with suco. ** allowvd molten brosito lx poured r*n In* chest, and came 
out unscathed out ol this brat -ordeal 

Postponement* wro not unknown during the hearing of n cw 
Twent) two po^ponrmrnt* in legal proceeding* Imp Ixrn mentioned 
In connection with d liyi m justice 4 Justice again required costs, 
and there was no progn m when cim of the litigants was poor * 

Aft< r a plaint was presented in court the dcfimlnnl was summoned 
to appear and some time arts nltoucd to him for making his deft net 3 
If tho defendant did not appear order* must hnvL been passed ex /xir/e 
Sometimes the defendant appeared lint did not conduct the case, that 
is, ho admitted the claim 4 In each cav» time was allowed for addressing 
the Court 1 Time was a)«o fixed for giving Judgnunl, for summoning 
witness**, and for conducting tho legal proceeding* • 

Tun Law or CntatE* — Then, warn diflrrent magisterial inquiries 
for difftrvnt ofluicc" perhaps in accordanct with the a. nous nature of 
the ofTi net or ut ht rwi * 1 Tlien wen certain oflmees committed b) 
persons who defied the law and who writ hence treated almost as out 
laws, for which th* n wan no inagi*,«nal inquiry and one ans justified in 
killing sucli person* * The nghi of self-defence was recognised and 
pnnciples laid down for a counter assault which could Ik excused 0 
Tli«' law of ft* vault and hurt was treattd with great exactitude 
All tho symptoms ansing from as-vault* such as pain, bleeding, and 
uneon*ctou«n< si wen considered dunng Clio tnal *» Tho weapons used 
tn assaults and the kind of blow* gi\»n wtro n!*o tnktn into account ** 
Assault aaitli a kmfo re suiting in inciAd wound* of difhnnt description 
was regarded mon stnous* 5 Tor t be purpose of meting out proper 
punishment to assailants llic limbs of the human bod) ware diaidcd into 
various claRSt* 13 Ontaous hurt n suiting from assault was dt fined, 14 
and it in inlrnstittg to note that man) of tho instances giacn in tho 
NikAdAtn Nash rust in bio so much tho* included m tho definition of 
gneaous hurt as giacn in our Indian Pinal Code Thu sentmeo in the 
Nash m an follows — 

llns, too, that when any one b) an assault product* unto some 
one fright, ... or ho cntirtl) lessens tho spetth, and tho 
vision (and) hearing, or wisdom, and strength, and semen, and 
milk, and pregnancy , (or) when ho destroys tho spleen or milk 
of females, or m reatnge murdirs (Ins) son, (or) wlun ono 
would cause wounds upon woundR, (and) blood flows m a largo 
quantity therefrom 

I cti MX.C3 a Cl. Xl\. 133 l at MUI.47~.C1i XI\ 11 

* a» XIX , 11 8 11 id • Ch XXI, 15 1 Ol \\ , lOamWcc 

• Cli XV . 14, 15, 10 » Ch. XV , 18 10 Ch \M , 1 and 

H a, XVI , 4. 5, II Cli XVII , I XI Ch XVII , 3 x» Ch XVII , 4. 5, 0 
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With this description may be compared section 320 of the Indian 
Penal Code which runs as follows •. — 

•< The following kinds of hurt only are designated as * grievous ’ 

First. — Emasculation. 

Secondly. — Permanent privation of the sight of either eye. 

Thirdly. — Permanent privation of the hearing of either ear. 

Fourthly. — Privation of any member or joint. 

Fifthly. — Destruction or permanent impairing of the powers of 
any member or joint. 

Sixthly. — Permanent disfiguration of the head or face. 

Seventhly. — Fracture or dislocation of a bone or tooth. 

Eighthly. — Any hurt which endangers life or which causes the 
sufferer to be, during the space of twenty days, in severe 
bodily pain, or unable to follow his ordinary pursuits.” 

The penalty of death was inflicted for several offences which were 
called margarjdn sins, sins which made the culprit worthy of death. 
Murder and even wounding in certain cases led a man to be declared 
margarjdn. 1 A margarjdn was to be avoided, 2 and persons were ap- 
pointed for keeping such men in custody. 3 Rules were again laid 
down as to the way in which a margarjdn was to be put to death. 4 

Offences against morals were considered among the more serious 
and heinous ones. A woman who led the immoral life of a courtesan 
was regarded with horror. Sinfulness,, trouble, grief and calamity 
were believed to proceed from her, and she was regarded worthy of 
being destroyed. 6 But the most heinous of all crimes a man was 
considered capable of committing was sodomy, the sin of unnatural 
intercourse. Such an intercourse rendered the culprits impure for 
ever and ever, and the writers of the Avesta texts used the strongest 
words at their command to denounce this sin. 6 The passages dealing 
with this sin which we find in Vendid&d VIII. are themselves sufficient 
to show the great abhorrence with which this evil practice was looked 
at by the ancient Iranians. 7 

The offence of theft was made punishable 'with imprisonment or 
hard labour. 8 A thief could be arrested and handed over to the autho* 
rities. Rules wore prescribed for the shackles to be put on a thief, 0 

1 Ch, XIX., G. 3 Cli XVHI, 69. 3 Ch, XVIII., 62. 

4 Ola XVIII., G2-G5. G Ch. XLffl., 72. C Oil. XXXIV., 13. 

7 Vondldud tan., 20-27, 31—32. S 0 h. XX., 1. 6 Ch. XX., 2, 3. 
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as well as for the dimensions of tlio placo of imprisonment 1 Hard 
labour was not imposed on all thieves 2 A tluef was also branded in 
certain cases 3 The offence was considered to be aggravated if while 
committing tho offence a thief caused injury to the person of tie owner of 
tho stolen property or any other individual 4 An accomplice of a* 
thief was also dealt with 8 He may either tal o p irt in tho theft or 
miy merely suggest it 8 Some consideration was shown if it was 
found that the offence of theft was committed by a minor or by a 
childless or pregnant woman * Tho stolen property if found was re 
stored to its owner ® \ man who harboured a thief also became 

guilty of an offenco 9 Highw ly robbery was an offence common in the 
days when theso law books were written and even when one came 
across robbers plotting for tho destruction of a good man prompt action 
was to be taken 10 

\ftor an offender was arrested an attempt was made to get his con 
foss on A confession thus miulo was to be considered with care by the 
court Confessions were for this purpose clas lfied and their values deter 
mined 11 Confessing his own crime was regarded to be the only atone 
mont for a thief 12 Even after a confession the court was bound to cross 
evamwo tho accused as to tho truth of the confession 13 

Tho importance of pastoral lifo among tho anuent Iranians is shown 
not only by the rules laid down for tho care and protection of cattle 14 
but also by tho careful way in which punishments wore prescribed for 
the theft of different kinds of cattle 16 Penalty was inflicted on persons 
who helped a thief in stealm 0 cattle 18 

False accusations were not unknown in those primitive days The 
offence of falsely charging another person was dealt with in accordance 
with the nature of the false charge levied by the accuser ** Among tho 
caarges so enumerated wo find included sorcery uttering incantations 
and frightful appsaransss We should no* be surprised al finding these 
offences in the penal law of those times when we know that people were 
severely punished and even burnt alive at the stake for similar offences 
in the Europe of the fifteenth and even sixteenth century It was for 
just such an offence that Joan of dre was burnt by the English at Rouen 
in 1431 Legal proceedings were instituted n ancient Iran against 
a person charged with being a wizard 13 In ceitam cases he could be 

ICI XX I 2 Ch XX 4 s cj XX 6 * Ch XX 6 
6 Ch XX 7 6 Ch XX 8 1 Ch XX 8 8 Cl XX 13 
9 Ch XX 14 lo Cl XIX 2 It Cl X\ III 48 49 
*2 Ch XIX 1°4 13 Ch XIX 131 l* Ch XXII 15 ch XIX 4Cand«e ? 

18 Ch XIX 49 If Ch XVIH 1 18 Cl XLL I 
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dealt with even without a trial . 1 Trial by ordeal was resorted to in 
all doubtful cases of witchcraft and the “ clandestine perpetration 
of sin .” 2 

As we noted in various passages above the punishments awarded 
consisted of death, imprisonment, branding, or of bodily chastisement. 
In the latter olass may be mentioned flogging which is most commonly 
referred to in the VcndidM, the number of stripes varying from five to 
ten thousand according to the gravity of the offenoe. While awarding 
punishment the judge or the magistrate had to take into consideration 
not only the nature of the offence committed but other circumstances 
of the case which might go to increase or reduce the punishment, 
such as the circumstances under which the crime was committed and 
the past character of the offender. Herodotus noted this feature of 
justice administered in ancient Iran in these words : “ The king shall 
not put any one to death for a single fault, and that none of the 
Persians shall visit a single fault in a slave with any extreme penalty ; 
but in every case the service of the offender shall be set against his 
misdoing ; and if the latter be found to outweigh the former, the 
aggrieved party shall then proceed to punishment .” 3 

MtrmoiPAr. Law. — The ancient Iranians were perhaps the first 
people to early learn the importance of sanitation and health in civio 
life. We have only to turn to the code of sanitation we find in tho 
Vendid&d, or Vid-shaedS.-Data as the Nask was known, which has como 
down to us fortunately almost in its entirety, to realise how practical 
and far-sighted the people who brought such a code into being must 
be . 4 We can very easily trace the germs of our municipal laws in the 
pages of the Vendidad. Several long chapters or fargards of the Vendb 
dM have been devoted to the method of the disposal of the dead. Great 
care was to be taken to avoid persons and tilings coming in contact with 
the dead, asit was well understood that such contact would lead .to the 
spread of the disease which was the cause of death. Things which were 
thus defiled were either destroyed or cleansed according to the methods 
prescribed. Lire and water were to be protected from pollution by dead 
matter. It was considered a heinous sin to carry dead matter to- fire 
or water. Other rules were also laid down for the preservation of health. 
A physician .held a place of honour in society. The scale of his fees was 
liberal. He could effect a cure in any of the several prescribed ways. 
It was further discovered that plants having poisonous effects possessed 
medicinal properties, for healing physical disorders . 6 A house wherein 


1 Ch- XLI-, 2, 2 Ch. XLI., 3, 3 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I., p. 278, 
* Chapter XLHI. 6 Ch, XL1II., 80, 
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a man was laid up or died through some contagious illness was not allow 
ed to be used for some time, and the clothings were also regarded unfit 
for wear 1 

Law op Pp.ofep.it — ' When we find tho right to property recognised 
m a prlraitivo society we can definitely state of such a society that it 
must have emerged from tho nomadic life led by mo°t of the races of 
mankind m ancient times during which a man appropriated to himself 
whatever he could lay his hands on and enjoy the user thereof so long as 
ho was able to maintain the physical possession with himself At this 
stage possession was the only right It is at a later stage when tho 
people make their permanent homes and begin to live a settled life that 
ownership is recognised and laws arc made to maintain it The punish 
ments laid down for theft and plunder in tho various D&tic Nashs well 
show that tho nght of ownership was recognised among the ancient 
Iranians long before tho time 1 * when these books were written In this 
connection wo might noto that tho principal wealth theso people pos 
sessed consisted of their sheep and cattle, and hence we find elaborate 
laws enunciated for the protection, preservation, propagation and slaugh 
toring of cattle Great care was taken m selecting tho pastish hafirva, 
the dog who was to perform tho task of guarding tho shcepfold 8 Owner 
ship in pasture grounds was also recognised, and a man was not allowed 
to let his sheep go on another man’s land for gracing 3 Com and fodder 
belonging to others was also to he preserved in the same way 4 Onr 
laws for tho prevention of cruelty to animals havo grown up only in 
modem times It is licnco surprising to come across laws laid down in 
tho Dflb&srfijld Nask for tho unlawfully beating and wounding cattlo 
and beastB of burden 6 

The value of animate and mammato property and of small eatables 
was determined, and a judge was to know them before he passed a 
decree m a case 8 

When a dispute as to property arose evidence of witnesses was re 
corded to prove possession thereof 1 The judgo had also to see that 
the possession was proper In tho event of there being three claimants 
for a thing sometimes it was allowed to be used by each of the 
three by turns 8 A person could hold a thing in trust for another 9 
Property was sometimes possessed by a person who could not produce 
any evidence to prove his ownership 10 A man who saw his property 
being given away-to another m his presence was to raiso a dispute imme 
diately 11 Apart from tho question of possession disputes as to tho 
1 Oh." XXIX 9 10 a ch. XXII 1 and eeq 5 Ch XXII 9 * Ch XXII 10 
6 Ch XXIII and eeq « Ch XXIV 12 7 Ch XIX *>0 8 Ch XIX , 22 
9 Oh. XIX ,25 10 Ch XIX , 32 U Ch XIX , 35 
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ownership of properly in a •wife, cattle, or trees •were also heard . 1 
When the owner of a thing established his rights againBt those who 
wrongfully snatched it away from him, they were deprived of the pro- 
perty which was restored to the owner . 2 Property could also be held 
jointly by two or more persons, and often litigation arose between them 
to determine their rights . 3 

Property could be transferred by sale, by gift, or by pledge. A 
man could not sell property which did not belong to him . 4 Care was 
taken in examining the samples of various things used for arriving at a 
contract of sale . 5 Such contracts must be reduced to writing, and a 
man was required to atone for the sin he committed by selling anything 
by “the word of mouth .” 8 When a man sold a sheep, a cattle or a 
beast of burden which had a defect he was bound to disclose it . 7 But 
if the defect was not apparent the owner could sell it as free from 
defect . 8 A defective animal was required to be marked . 9 Different 
kinds of gifts were defined and classified . 10 There were only some 
kind of properties which could be given away as gifts to the pious . 11 
When a thing was given away as a gift, it became the sole property of 
the donee . 13 When moneys were borrowed on a pledge, security was 
taken before the loan was made . 13 


'When a dispute as to property was referred to a judge he must de- 
cide to whom the property should be delivered, and a man was not to 
keep property which did not belong to him . 14 Property of such a. nature 
was seized and kept in the custody of the court before the litigation 
was decided . 16 Rules were further enacted for the protection of property 
seized in this way, especially when it consisted of animals . 16 The fee of 
the sentinel who kept guard over the seized property was prescribed, 
and an order must be made by the court for the payment thereof . 17 
When the animal, seized had an offspring it was to be keptTwith the 
mother and allowed to be nourished by her . 18 Time was fixed for shear- 
ing the wool of a sheep that was seized . 19 The sheep was to be fed in 
the most open place . 20 A sentinel appointed to guard a seized sheep 
was not allowed to appropriate it to himself, nor could he unlawfully 
beat or wound the animal . 21 Difficulties were often experienced in 
identifying the sheep that was to be seized when it was mingled in some- 
body’s flock . 22 A sheep that was seized was allowed to be slaughtered 
for food in certain cases . 23 

] Oh. XIX., 59. 2 Ch. XIX., 77. 3 C h. XIX., 79. 

* Ch. XIX., 23 s Ch. XXIX, 6 15. Ch. XXIX., 6. 0 Ch. XXIX., 8. 
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in the two systems of laws in the position of the mother well 
illustrates the high place a woman was given in ancient Iranian 
society. She was the religious guardian of her daughters 1 and her voice 
in giving away her daughter in marriage was paramount. In India on 
the other hand among the Hindus she is placed after all the paternal 
male relations chiefly because the act of giving away a bride in 
marriage, called Icctnyadana, had become a religious ceremony which 
could be only performed by a male member of the family, and even 
when in default of paternal male relations the mother made the gift, 
she had to employ some male member to perform the ceremony. 

After the marriage a maiden was given away to the husband and 
her dowry was also given at the same time . 2 The property so given 
was regarded to be her property, and she was to be provided for if the 
same got exhausted . 3 It was a meritorious act on the part of the 
husband to give pious gifts to his wife . 4 

A woman who held the position of a sMli~zan enjoyed the best pri- 
vileges as a wife in her husband’s house, but she was also bound to be 
obedient to her spouse . 6 If she failed in the performance of her duties 
as a wife she was admonished, and even punished if she quarrelled with 
her husband . 6 A man who was thus annoyed by his wife who held such 
privileged position had to file a plaint in court in the prescribed form . 7 
On the other hand the wife, too, could get her husband imprisoned if 
she apprehended injury to her person . 8 A wife holding a privileged 
position could legally conduct her husband’s case in court . 9 

Marriages with non-Iranians were not encouraged, though they 
were not prohibited. In certain cases an Iranian was allowed to solicit 
the hand of a woman from the non -Iranians . 10 But otherwise a woman 
who had illicit intercourse with a non-Iranian w r as punished, just like 
a man who was found having sexual intercourse immorally with a 
woman . 11 A girl could not be given in marriage to a non -Iranian unless 
he was also a Mazdayasnian . 12 

In iKnkard Book VIII. there is practically no reference to divorce* 
either by consent of parties or through a court of law. The marriage 
tie must have been regarded to be so sacred that it could not be dissolv- 
ed under any circumstances. Otherwise we could have found elaborate 
rules and conditions laid down for divorcing a wife. But it appears 
that a man could marry more than one wife, though only one could hold 
the position of a shdh-zan, a privileged wife. A married woman again 

1 Ch. XLII., 10. 2 Ch. XXXIII., 2. 3 Ch. XXXIII., 3. 4 Ch. XXXIII., 6. ^ 
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could not contract another marriage daring the lifetime of her husband 
Once when a woman was given to a man by mutual consent she could 
not be given to another Such an act was regarded to be deceitful 1 
A wife was to be maintained according to a certain standard perhaps 
determined in each case from the mode of life of the husband 2 The 
income of a min or wife was also disposed of by law 3 

Law or Guardianship and Minors — Parents were the natural 
guardians of their children Begetting an offspring was a sacred 
duty enjoined by religion, 4 and parents had to observe certain 
formalities before and after the birth of a child 6 A mother desired to 
attain the acme of a beautiful body in her child 8 A now bom 
child was supposed to possess spiritual viBion till it attained worldly 
knowledge T 

The age of responsibility for offences began at the age of seven or 
eight year*, and for deter minin g the guilty knowledge of tho minor 
inquiry was made if it was educated or not If a murder was commit 
ted by an uneducated minor of tho age of seven or eight years m the 
presence of the parents, the latter were held responsible for the enme 8 
It may bo noted here that under section 82 of the Indian Penal Code 
also " nothing is an offence which is done by a child under seven years 
of age ” It was the duty of parents to keep away their children from 
committing offences Again when a minor was convicted the punish 
ment awarded must not have been heavy as the extent was separately 
fixed by law 9 

The guardian father was bound to begin the education of his child 
at a particular age, otherwise he was regarded sinful Even during 
its minority a child could atone for tho sins committed under certain 
conditions 1 

Tho religious guardianship of a daughter even during the lifetime 
of her father was with the mother, and sho could give awav her daughter 
in marriage, but the faoher could not do so without her consent 11 In the 
absence of the parents the fan chon devolved on tho brothers of the 
girl, 12 and in their absence provision was made to appoint guardians who 
could give her away to her husband at the time of marriage 13 In 
certain cases even a son was placed under the guardianship of his mother 
dunng tho lifetime of his father 11 

1 Cb XIX , 120 a Ch XXXV 12 3 Ch XXXV, 9 i Ch. XXXIV, 1 
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Law of Succession. — When right to i>roporty is recoguised in 
a, society it always becomes necessary to frame laws for its disposal 
after the death of the owner. These laws of succession differ among 
different people according as the right possessed by the owner during his 
lifetime was regarded absolute or limited. The Hindu law of property 
and succession supplies us with the example of a system of laws in wliich 
the right is limited. The Hindu law attempts to perpetuate the pro- 
perty in the family, and hence each member of the family though he 
enjoyed his share of the property during his lifetime could not dispose 
of the same after his death as ho desired, but it went to his heirs ac- 
cording to certain fixed rides of succession. The laws of other peoples 
give powers more or less absoluto to the owner to dispose of his pro- 
perty in any way he liked either during liis lifetime or after Ids death. 

In ancient Iran also a man was regarded as the absolute owner of 
his property and he could dispose of his property in any way ho liked, 
either by gift inter vivos or by will after his death. The father had the 
right to give away his property to his children according to his wish. 
TI a 3oa did not pay proper respect towards Ids father he was excluded 
from inheriting Ids father’s estate at the timo when tlio same was divided 
among the children. 1 A will could bo made regarding all tlio property 
loft by a testator at the time of his death. 2 An adopted son was also 
an heir to the property of his adoptive father. It was considered wrong 
on rhe part of such a sou to renounce the adoption. 3 In the absence 
of children and other near relations the property could also he inherited by 
tko next-of-kins of the deceased. 4 Provision was again made by law 
for the distribution of residuary property after the claims of heirs and 
legatees were satisfied. 5 In assigning such property in charity regard 
was had to the known ideas of the owner. A will was not always re- 
quired to be reduced to writing. Privato statements of a man made 
while passing away about bequeathing his property were also given 
effect to. 6 Laws were promulgated for governing the succession to the 
property of a person who died intestate, without making a will. If a 
priest holding property w r ent out of the country for his priestly vocation 
and died there his property was to be given to persons according to 
law. 7 Property was sometimes left in trust for the commemoration of 
the good spirits, and it w’as regarded to be a heavy sin to squander such a 
property. 8 When a hero was killed on the battlefield his estate was 
distributed in accordance with a prescribed mode. 9 Children and 
those who received a legacy from a deceased person were held liable to 
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War was regarded as an evil. As if to counteract this evil yazishna 
ritual was performed on the day of battle, bansina being used in the 
ritual. The Avesta was recited before the first arrow was shot, and 
c water found nearest to the place of battle was also consecrated. EuleB 
were again laid down about the weapons to be used at the different 
Stages of the battle. 1 

Besides the soldiers engaged in the actual battle, other units were 
always kept in the army. Men were kept for providing weapons to the 
soldiers and taking them back after the fight was over. 2 Again medical 
aid was provided in the army, the wounded and the weak being attend- 
ed to on the spot. After the battle hot bath was given to each soldier, 
and the relaxation of the body was regarded necessary. Thanksgiving 
offerings were also made for the victory achieved. The arms and ammu- 
nitions were then taken back and consigned to the arsenal. Veterinary 
surgeons accompanied the army to attend to the horses, 3 and the 
supply corps had to make provisions for both men and horses. 4 The 
commander of an army had to select the daily food for the warriors 
under his charge, as well as the beasts of burden, clothings, horses and 
other equipments. 6 A cavalry soldier received special training before 
ho went to fight. 6 Warriors were bound to obey tbeir commander. 
They were not to fear death, but resign tbeir body deliberately and be 
sure of the spiritual re-ward in heaven. 7 A spy was required to be 
stopped from giving information to the enemy, and hence a man was 
not held guilty of any offence if he caused hurt to a spy during his act 
of removing the spy, 3 

The hostages and captives taken in battle from tbo non-Iranians 
were carried into the country and distributed. 9 When the non -Ira- 
nians demanded hostages they were given out of the people living on 
the frontier. 16 Hansom was demanded and given. It could consist 
of any valuable article, which could be seized by the Iranians. In 
place of ransom a handsome youth from the non -Iranians could bo also 
seized as a hostage. Rules were also enunciated about the keeping of 
hostages. 11 When once ransom was given it was regarded to be a 
serious crime if it was extorted again. 12 

Miscellaneous Laws. — Slavery was recognised and allowed in 
ancient Iran. A slave was regarded to be a chattel and bought and sold 
like beasts of burden, sheep or any other property. 13 A female slave 

1 Ch. t XXV., 24. 3 CL. XXV., 25-27. 3 Ch. XXV., 11. 
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then a non-Iranian physician was allowed to -attend Jo-the. sick, and ho 
.was to be paid on a different scale also prescribed by law . 1 

An act which is allowed by law can become unlawful if not per- 
( formed properly. One of the sections of the-Sagalfim Naslc was devoted 
to laying down principlesfor doing various acts in a man’s life lawfully , 8 
In this section we find different subjects treated, such as the care of a 
new-born babe, 3, the preservation of the zabsra and varesa, (the conse- 
crated water and consecrated ‘hair of the white bull ), 4 arrangement of 
bed-places , 6 care of a weapon,® erecting a gate , 7 washing the head 
and trimming and shaving the -hair , 8 place and extent of a horse -course , 9 
mailing a kusti and tying it , 10 carrying firewood from the mountain to 
the house and examining it "before talcing it to .the fire , 1 " 1 warming the 
gaomatiza by the fire , 12 collecting pasture , 13 erecting a forest-house , 14 
marking boundaries , 16 cutting small and huge trees, 1 ® washing clothes , 17 
inspection of canals , 18 and similar other subjects. 

Lastly we should noto the high regard paid by the ancient Iranians 
to truth in all judicial proceedings. A contract once formed was binding, 
and a man who broke his word failed to command respect. Milhra was 
the deity supervising all such contracts and his ire was dreaded 
more than anything olse. Similarly when a man appeared before a 
judge ho Avas to give true answers and be helpful in the proceedings of 
the court . 19 Judges Avere also admonished to give true and just deci- 
sions, and punished for false decisions. Judges had to give a hard 
reckoning in the next Avorld. By their just decisions the good spirit 
were propitiated and the demons received affliction . 20 

1 Ch. XXXVI., 26-28. 2 See Ch. XXXVII. S Ch. XXXVII., 6-8. 

4 Ch. XXXVII., 9-10. 5 ch. XXXVII., 11. B Ch. XXXVII., 14. 

2 Ch. XXXVII., 16. 8 Ch. XXXVII., 17-20.' 0 Ch. XXXVII., 23. 

10 Ch. XXXVII., 25-26. 11 Oh. XXXVH., 32. 12 Ch. XXXVII., 33, 

13 Ch. XXXVII., 34. 14 Ch. XXXVII , 35., M Ch. XXXVH., 38. 

io ch. xxxvn., 40 . i 7 ch. xxxvn.; 41. is ch. xxxvn:, 41 

18 Ch. XXX., 28. 20 Ch, XXX., "29. 



AHURA MAZDA’S FRAVASHI, 

Br Maneokjtc Nussebvanji Dhalla, rn d 

The perfect prototypes of all animate and inanimate objects and 
all heavenly and earthly beings arc colled Fravoshis. Even Ahura 
Mazda, we arc informed, has his Fravashi (Ys 23 2 , Yt 13 80) The 
Fra\ashi that accompanies man throughout his life upon earth rcgulatea 
his life and guides his soul to realize his individual Fravashi ideal Oil 
the bodily death of a righteous person Ins soul attains to its Fravashi 
that is, it realizes the ideal of perfection If tho duty of the Fravashi 
of a man who is by nature imperfect is to act as his guardian spirit and 
guide him to perfection, what function docs tho Fravashi of Ahura 
Mazda perform mhia case ! Is thero any incompleteness or imperfection 
left m Ahum Mazda that ho has to shako off and strive, hko all created 
beings, to reach Ins own Fravashi I Wo shall endeavour to answer theso 
questions in the following lines 

Ahura Mazda, the supremo God, existed by himself from all eternity. 
As Vahishta Manah or Best Mind ho had thought out and formulated 
the concept or idea of tho best and the perfect world Heavenly 
and earthly existence, consequently, had always lived in potentiality 
as tho contents of his B°ing Thii symbolized perfection of existence, 
this aggregate of entire good creation is Spenta Mainyu. I suggest 
to take Spenta Mainyu as Ahura Mazda's Fravashi, th6 perfect picture, 
ideal pattern of creation as conceived by Ahura Mazda. 

As all thought consists of contraries, Angra Mainyu, the embodiment 
of imperfection, flourished from all time m Ahura Mazda as an inseparable 
accomplice of Spenta Mainyu Both Spenta Mamyu and Angra Mainyu, 
therefore, arc twins (Ys 30 3) As long as they lived in Ahura Mazda, 
they were undifferentiated Their contrary natures bccamo visible 
with tho beginning of creation Spenta Mamyu 8 light, life and 
goodness can be revealed only in connection with Angra Mamyu’s dark- 
ness death and evil Imperfection shadows perfection everywhere and 
in everything 

Tho Fravaslm or ideas of all beings are perfect, but their copies arc 
imperfect. Perfection is not the gift of Ahura Mazda to man , it is tho 
pnze that man has to win by his effort and struggle. Every human 
being is imperfect The goal of everyone is his FravasHi or his 
personal realization of perfection 
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Just as it is with every unit in the sphere of creation, so it is witlr 
creation in its entirety. This world is imperfect. It lias Spenta Mainyu 
for its goal, and it is evolving towards the ideal. 

Tire Fra vashi -ideal, we have seen, implies imperfection in the 
person to whom the Fravashi belongs.- Man becomes perfect, we have 
said, when he has ascended the heights of perfection where his soul is 
united with liis Fravashi. It is the same with the heavenly beings. 
Vohu Manah, though second only to Aliura M „zda in the scale of creation, 
lias yet to realize his Fravashi and reach perfection.- Tim is because 
he has yet to rout Alca Manah and clear the world of his evil thoughts, 
Asha Valuslita, likewise, will attain perfection only when his righteous- 
ness will finally triumph over the wickedness of Druj. 

Aliura Mazda’s world, in the same manner, has not yet reached 
that perfect stale which he has thought out from the beginning. In 
co-operation with man, he is evolving a new world, a better world, 
a- perfect world . Aliura Mazda will realize his Fravashi or Spenta- 
Mainyu, when Angra Mainyu will perish with his imperfection and evil. 

This brings us to the thrcshhold of the eternal problem of evil. 
Religions fail to explain evil, says Rudolf Eucken. John Stewart Mill 
approvingly quotes his father’s statement that the explanation of the 
problem of evil given by Zoroaster has not yet been tried. The Iranian 
prophets’ solution of the existence of imperfection and evil in the world 
has, it is true, not received the careful attention that it deserves. I 
propose, at some future date, to deal with it and its kindred subjects — • 
such as the one we have discussed in these pages — in the form of a hook. 



THE PAHLAVI TEXT Or A OQEM A DA EC II A ‘ 

Bv Bmvji Nusseuvanji Diiauiiar ha 


T)r Geiger had published the Pizcnd-Sansknt text of the Aogema 
dacch i m 1878 A C and the Trustees of the Parsco runchayet Punds and 
Proper ies got tho Pazencl text thereof published ■with other 4 Fazend 
Texts’ edited by Irvad E K Antm in 1009 AC Tho Pahlavi version 
of this treatire is undoubtedly ft later composition and is done from tho 
original Tazend It is ns Dr l\est nghtly obrerves 4 a late specimen 
of Pahlavi’ AH available Mss collated give invariably tbc tame 
imperfect version Tho orthography is not fixed and moreover words 
or phrases and even whole sentences have been left untranslated As 
no Paldavi version of tho Aoqemadaccha is found in any Iranian mnnu 
scnptR it may be safely surmised that this attempt at translating tho 
original Tazend is the work of some learned Indinn Dastur I have, 
in tho following text made an attempt to restore all there smaller and 
larger gaps in the original Pahlavi Tho Pahlavi glosses to the text 
have been enclosed m parentheses, and the portions of the text omitted 
In tho original Pahlavi and restored by me from the Pazend are put in 
square brackets 

The following Mss have been examined — 

(1) J 58 belonging to tho Library ol the late Dastur Jamaspji 

Mmochcrji Tina Ms was used by Dannesteter for Ins 
translation*of tho Aogemadaechn given in S B E Vol IV, 
and again in the 4 Zend Avesta ’ III West refers to it 
in Grundnss dcr iran Phil Part II It was written 
in 1189 A Y by Dastur Edalji Darabji Jamaspji Asa 
As stated in its colophon it is descended from a Ms writ- 
ten in 1108 A Y (1739 AC) by Dastur Jamshedji 
Jamaspji Asa 

(2) No 3 of the Catalogue of Avesta Pahlavi Pazend Mss of the 

Mulla Tiroze Library This Ms hears no date 

(3) No F 33 of Dastur Erachji S Meherji Rana s Collection 

in the Navsan Meherji Rana Library Herein, the 
portion of tho Aogemadacckn was transcribed in 1245 A Y 
by Dastur Erachji from No 3 of tho Mulla Firozo Library 
referred to above 
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(4) No. T 8 of the Navsari Meherji Rana Library. Th : s wag 

-written in 1142 A.Y. by Ervad Behmanji Dastur 
Jamshedji JamaspjL Asa. 

(5) No. T 15 of the Navsari Meherji Rana Library. This' Mb., 

bearing no date, was presented from the Collection of 
Dastur Sorabji Framji Meherji Rana. 


THE TEXT. 


(2) .v-Wy*' sMY* ■) 1 -CnWJ (1) 

Dei 4£y* M h 

( 4 ) j *S reA hcmiC to 0) 

domipo (iroWi) iwi ) i^-xj i 
Awe) $>) (5) (i • l )r6*>£ 

(6) .-.Jii 5-W 3 (iftKX))* 4 

*0-Gr (7) 1^1)1^ li AAj ) Wj leKl-^l 

Dej -WWJJ j] a5 (^)M)g) 

»*« iftyj 1) 

yv^-ny. -6^%$. 7 -l£] J ^ ( 8 ) 

1 -J JUO) V J MHa^ 1 

8 aj^ ) J S+iybv ) )WW*Q WG 1 W^ j e) MtfXJ 


I So all : a hybrid form of Pazend and Pahlavi ; cf. jn 

(: quite ignorant). 2 One Ms. l<?npo 3 Pfiz. A* ( =Fali. ) and V 

( ^^Pah. J are .very ofton confoundod. 4 All tl“ J (tf i -Paz. j.fJ'->"£>-‘0 

whore the enclitic J»fJ • is transcribed as 0“ • in all Mss:- 5 ’All P» z - 

(e^O"l or . <«*o>‘i 6 All l«i“Pl“-P&z. 7 All *>£j * 

3 All $4 ' for P&z. ' b*«j5».( ssPah. •■£■£ )„ end^W-* ( =Pah. A»pO> ) 

ore confounded. 
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! ^i iiC 

[•KxjW] tfl fr ^ -XJtt" -j (9) ^IIKHS 

... jjy ta|6) vtiyz H6> ‘joo^^Vt 1 ■‘001*^6) 

i)»J& J iei5i“£ ifi*i )£)>* m tsyiifo iiyiseo ■) (10) 

i -> ’-wt "£»" 11a (ii) _n*yv^ ^-on" -> 

i yVS j -uHj £ ifl"i i^oim* (12) 

(14) ttOlKJI 0>16) [l-WH 1 ] J A (13) ipi) 

’[l|C »f ■ U D ^ (£ IH 5 ^ ISylttfl -±>y ITO^ 116) iuoh] 
“WlORyu' lif i^l 1)C« 1lt))|t|4) PltVU IIU 

.•. uoiA^ «»•£ ’W>ot*^a 

J^I [ii] -MJ J (IB) 

-jne-f ireV 116 ) iruV -u^D" voir 

1 1 H ^ J 0 1 . ’Vo-" DOO-f ( 16 ) ItfJli&D f*l) -0-V-$5 

I pa* -^3 JO (sPer meeting? or encounter ) is confounded with 

Pah tireWo ipatira/tan) whose Hu*, synonym is lirita^f a All 
(see note 3 on p 2) 9 Mss JO^cr or ^OU^Of* — pa* "O’Vt^VA or 

* Mss. -OO^^OJ or -OOJ^O or -KXjlai^en for P&z 
« Mss )i»J f « r r&z vitfJS*-* [ ]• In the Afnn-i ArdMra. 

vash, this word is similarly mispronounced. • The Avesta quotation in the 
beginning of this sentence! viz, Ueehuhtat Vohu ManZ hacha ............ 

stands in all M3S thus : — 

M V M V *W»* *JO^ ,\ Mtu 

Here I Rjjlftf wrongly stands for. B^RXJ'O'fU) (where xi is rendered by 

J and t*xv O'O' and the last syllable of <03 iff 4 , vis. oat are con* 

founded ). 7 Only the Ptlrend of the clause in brackets is given in all We*. 
• All V^JKO-O* M W ytW '' » All i<tvor?0 to All -0* 
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\¥& 3\ W J^y«^ #«) (17) .% 

(18) .*« iftynjHJ $-W* ^ fll] 45J )}&> 

w**» ne) s-W ivoooo 

2 )(jey>3y*s -SO 3 ^ MC<» (19) :.wr WiD'OjjwjIV 

$)k ^ ^ooo \f Voot^) j)o^V we) A» $y £ \£ 
,\$H)3V *mn^)v> j j ^ • a ^ w 

tty j ^ jjj$ ) mr^ j a5 jj^ (20) 

j ^ V^j j ii J vfo-i'w jjj) ^ 

Vy) ^hj-^i V^e) 'w fy £ ^ v4 

.%KeyJ 

<5O0ii^^ j 1) xfyyi £j» (21) 

^ j ^ V )hOO-U)^^ 1^^005 1^00 ^ tii W 
^6^ ^ (22) J 7 ^ 1 °-*)v}y>A3}*i 

r,a j»iG)A ^ .M^eiM* 9 [i£j{^ oy 

)900*)*t> ^ ±S ne) rP£ (23) d'udo-vj^ 

-ufw V^m^-ns® ) [n^] (iwo \jj* $oej>) 

\£ (24) .%^J)K))^ ^•*0* I ^))?^5 '^K^eJ-XJ JiyO^^O 


1 All W 2. All tO-'OJI" ^ Paz. ^*-*>“ ) 3 AH IKpOai i All 
■fii'?^ ( Paz. j- u 3^- a 3 ^ e ah ^eyj< pa z . ) c aii j>?d*ij){s 

{ Paz. ) 1 All -Cfr ( paz. f»y> ^ a All Jjb^r fl Paz.:— 

[-l«a- ?0 '] •» *0 All $|? ( *M ) for Paz. ^3 or (=Pab. 

TOJ — - Here 6^3 ll»o past tense of l J *3iJ ^ * s confounded with -Paz. 

^3 or 1^|3 which means, ‘other,’ ‘secondly.’ U All W?.astf" ( Paz. 
W-»>c£ ) 12 paz. -E^W should be • )-UfOW^KJ 
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vg phko ’-’osya' iiu if puro ,fp^ 

.•.’pilKO -TJ 1 T W<w uttf WIHO -JHO^ UK J - l i-K3 

{|I0I|£ W j 1) l£)^_hj £* t-^U 1-"J0 •S'f) (2. r >) 
HtO-U (20) pfyc Jl)*f IKUff HU JA"0^ up jA S j |t)ii 
^ IWOJ) (27) Urt 1 IK'tV ("u) ->|C)"0^ UP jA ^ 

.-.)KOH) tv'-^U J ill tf 3 , J’ -HI) HU J |fK'0 ^ HP 

j iS 1| '.uycbpi Jifi“i;i5 J |ip ^ li) (28) 

HU ‘•OUKOK* -a'-up | ikx) 3 '' I l )>£) I Iffli IHUHtO-^ \ 
-J^Pa^U HU HPIKJI ItO-KX) [jfp] HU t2 HIO-U '-O^Jip 

.mwuk -ftp jkkhiJ ys ■’ij'-f )-hik wtvS ‘ o>)u 

V>UK KOO-UliA-S li -jrfr')* E2 )H|0U )JJK3 >P£ (29) 

\jj)0 -O-HRy HO-eV 1 “0* 1 PlljX) ^ ts (20) 
•of viosi'ii ( i )Hiti i jhi ) jyS ")-»«)o 

X TAz 5-j-^js 9 All a»S-i> 0 ». 9 Ail rp (for l'A*. ry ^ . — 
i All IforAx whose I'X* equnnl nt ia wautini; here The PAz words 

|(i (tn*vui>d ‘I' ) an 1 M< {winch ia tin* root of l» meaning 'to think') 
aro Confounded » Sfsi cTf or t f (for ) Hero ( ‘ft ) Is real 

••5 ( kuTTl'uli fj' ^ which Is often confounded with IJ (=Pah ^ • All 
J«hi (pat vu^jvy 1 * or ) 1 All v^Pt-V .1*81 ( A'- 

And rvz zj-j-ci-tu- J*V ) • \v 

( PAz as*»)*o-j»)i» ^ Tina Is also rend and reach red tl) t/IB ji si 

Inloff * All X8 All nd I H) l»ut aoo tlio noxt word It All (Oj^* 

( for \\ Ar*u)l=P\* ) Tho PA rend word is split into 

two words and \*} and is rendered into Patriot i bj and {0 
respectively 11 All I'oh 


10 
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wy* ) v-fy* j ^4 ipiijH) 2beno * 

■*5*-"W •£)) ^ [V] i^OkhAii* wifij v 

A 1)0 ^£3^0 g5 

w imsi i ^enop ^}0 ^o ^ ay (31) 

Vo^O £ (32). Jj 0^j- 4 "^fK ItC i (»*fyeJ£) 
- J oWi') ii*g £ iro-H^ (33) -^V ^yoo^a ay ; 
J ^jaj ug “*$** imjj Vui£ ay (34) n<p -j -\5pfcV* 
J flfcJJJy* (36). lA J1JC-15 Vlptf (35) 7 & 

(37) 0*05 ‘0-^ iiei $)<°pp& )y$ -^pc^oo^# 
W*V*K> Sum [!)] ay (38) %w«b)» lie) HO)$P )$t>4 

.% 3^6 H£J - 3 M)^ 

W) y«y \)Q £» w»»6 tfy &G (30) 

-U)3 uo-uey ay 

^ -O*^ hkm* ^ (40). ^ \ nv> j ^ ij, 

* <joo j c^i] ■fr&oop* [tsij ^eii a 

)“SX5 for Paz. • ,« i ij\ .j *u Here Ipjyjl is either read dev fin with 

the initial letter elided or read viyarTm. 2 All $.fp ( Pnz:~ 

Cf) -dsj .g^.;i^o ,J f> -{I -Q ) 

JfJ ^ lS ronc1ercd correctly by gai but: is miswritten for — 

All tfjj j All pjo for Paz. -dbf ^). r. All ( Paz. 

0 All -p (pu Z . ^.;y,.y r Wonting in Mss. (l’az _£-) 
~'-mt see the first syllable of the next word. 3 Mss. j*fv or ?w ( -?- for 

^l3 ) ' 9 Ad '^V ( Paz. 10 Mss. tO"CK or £"©■ for 

a ^ ( Paz: W e>> .^(W f or y^y. -g^l^ ^ u AH J>p ( Paz. j^o- ) 



tub p aii lav i rr\r of aoclm w i ecu 1 12 s 

VOWiCS-H _U|J -V-U -01) )IO)^)-0 _PI) J 

Wata moi 

*j)oo) -fn^ic ^i wi jmip -o-^ no p^ t>o^ (ti) 

Swi" )-w - 0 -*^ iwa i)*V 1 - 0 -^ ircu w p^ (12) 

Sitoj vmip -o-^ irea -upip -o-*^ ireo IfV lif (13) 
Siwr voip -o- 1 ^ -c-^ -v^__3 ■pj' (4‘i) 

$ 1 imAri j n"^r>* •5np!^) w-S ts ’ioy4 (in) . 

.•.'[esAt^) 1 iAg)“ ^1 

£f|^f] Jiruij -J )-t)lP -O-^ if 11U P^ 1 l)0£^ (16) 
wo ’in^j W »£) Pf (i~) nav* iW^npiuoos f Pf 
.\imj^ )-o£ )-o^ ii noiJ'f) 
’mio-ui" up [j|Smoi" t^i 5>i] 3ifwoi“^ (is) 
ts ^1 M 1 W\n> up es up ^1 ] hro’i- 
V-^moj [it] w^fim^o^i m] isynw Jii^ it"^ 

11a 'Wifi" •ov nsoa p ^ 1 renX)Jo> jui| iiusy ts Vt>Af 

I All omit 1 I 19 cUuio -in bracket* > S!*« *»*C5 or j PCiJ ^ I’\* 

E^lV-J ) 3 AH f 1 for tCff (irludi ii Hhi rrndiruiG oil U l(* the frt»t 

I*"nto»al pronoun)— I ftz f^f w < t All givo 

V for r-x,— tV-yj ) » 2il? t41 ' ,,f * CIO: /I <-^3 

V t-o* A'Cl-^-O’W J litf'isVj 

* Maa -VJy W «f 5*^ ( n * «'Ul]i)-J*KJ or t^J j-K5 ) 

* All cJ.’o’-'O »m PAr 7 Vm H0»p* or jrAiJo’-l- ( 1A*. rft’AS'O'S* ) 

* All »r*S irwa • All Sfrv^C ( i’a* vc. 1 -* ) 10 ah ap ( i a* 
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'yo^y** (49) .% Vrnoy^ [til] ^ #bay -> a5 

i*G y^-ro-uv yyo&ip -^_yy^ yWay J *5 

J n^A^oo^ij* 1) 

[j^eaa ne> 3 ^ ■ 3 ^ w yy^aoy m s yHM{ty (50) 

\wu-k$ °fy)»wo jy^to-w au^xm ))o (^-wa) 


9K2 aycf yy*^yoe» yttw#} Sy w ] (51) 

ifoiixw ?>a 9 ^vya ayo it^J^-oo ^ ^a via ^ *jo^jS 

$S -«i j ( 52 ) [ yyp> j ±S ^ via aycf 
9-wy* -M} 3 fi fiwy) i -C^-nya i ^- 5 - u '^’ tr 0 ^ £ \£ 

t)U$ fit j^5 f4 yl<p ^5 4 g5 $JJg>] (53) [j^yjjK* 

•CiDMs ^ $J^5a Vg llWltfX? l^-HXJ^ 4y |£> 
[i^wi^ ay* 3 i ^aWa i 1 

^Jj -v^ivoy ^imj A^o* Jfy jjjg ] (54) 

WH5*-HX5 ly ^$y»S jjy Sjycf! o»o» 

fOi^ool -ujy ly yi<p w yS j£y ^ % £))<$yy* 

110 ( 55 > •*. yyty^y jw yya. y£ 7 [V^i 
- $» iy 8 -wj^ 

2 All o.-jjjeii^cjuu, ^p az . 2 All £-5 ^«£> 3 All iff 'f'liro 

(fw miswritten as V>m*C : _ V&z. 4 All W!!W- 6 One Mb. 

3iysO-»- 6 tfj"l vdoubtful — ’—for ^KJ"I- 7 §§ 51-54 arc omittod in nil 

- . up to here and the rest of the sentence is rendered unintelligibly thus : — • 

IP^C" J A^fu 4$ )f 

Here ^CV^ei isforPaz. *&*& -»e> ondjjeb^ for Pnz. &’ A1J 

1 *.^ ( p az . y 
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fi<<V se»-*^e ?-u ni -vf ( i ?-“pf •vy ) f (56) 
’jfW if Vu | II? Jl Vl" ^e-V Rf C^-“> -»l)?*0 DC-HJ)* 

.•.WSJ II? if ’ 

--\- 05 i) iroirt’i* iorS wiu ts -ofr*)" -wej’ (57) 

JU|| 1^1 ICtoifftWl" ts J if«W •» 4j lA"?-" ^1 Wl 
C^J fPn 1 "ts j ju»V -jjy »»■» j)iss»i> 

iifOJ) 'iniiv 1 -ui|Ji ■**£) iryip mo-o-ui? 

Ilf I fOgJ) -V>-“ i^l if (58) .-.•flirt’ 1^ 1| IW« 

II? “’■si ?lt>Slj T J ] *jy Sfr* iwfw m-ft-ow’ 

payf iwejff pa^-“ iif (59) .-. one n? if -51)^1) 

P )0 w na Iif -"?V iwVf pa-opf Iif 

jyjijJ )|{) (GO) p)0 |f -ji 

iif -OK?? hoc? ,! |K 5 )W tg i?«|u-u j sp na if "fo^i 

iwow-n f ikhj-u -x^pij n«)ip £) i <°)-> "fi* 

l 4 nt?^i pt'a ->oii?i na if ( 6 i) .-.i^uirjip -A iiwij 
j W ig ipiito irooi W if V -> ?-v j -^a wc; 
.Mis«a na -Ay ^i ^ ipi? irf (oooj iw f ^ 
■owl* na ntHoV i “0^ i \e» n^f' 1 ^ jp if (62) 

l Mss 3'£»“ jnjf ( Paz typ|o> ) 2 All gf OJJ 3 Biss JJjfj** j mji 

( Paz ^vt ) * All -U^r ( pftz ) 6 Mss here add *- 

8 All om 7 Mss 'nu^ ^ PSz I ■‘Olui*^ ^ 3 All f » For Taz y £| 

10 All •‘ 0 ^ ( P&7 ) H One Ms KOIt^l 12 One Ms rijHHMJ 

( lor Pfiz ) IS One Ms for ft I f 1* Mss. or 

wo ( paz i» ^ -1? ) 
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(j||flfl -W^) $S (63) yft)K5~^ 

£yw yWy^ yyc$ (64) [^p3j ^253 jj«» j p mi] 
1 $ lj 0^5^Ott 1 ^y* -5^ fir )fi (66) )$2)>-S 

to] m )£ (66) .% yyseyyj 

W>V j -uwe> t ■*$ ^ 3 ^o» to Jmj 

g$ ) P0^ ^ ^ ) \^-W £ ^ (67) 

-W -‘O-'tW (pe)i KJ-’oV ) “irf ) 

. n^))P 5 j d^^^>o ^y* -sy* fiy y£ (68) ^yy^-xy-u 

£ (soo-v -x>K^ n^jyp -uyS [yia] -jMj) 

W 19 $> (69) .%^|y*»)ip n^yy] 

y£ -V)5 j yyp.#e> [-ohjoo *y ^] -okw 

.*. y^syy^yp yy^yyj 

7 G 

hot yyex^y^^ ^yyp^o -uyj )~>c3jj (70) 

(72) ^ei Vyi* y^ (71) -Au^a -^[ft 

•6^ W*y to 1D -ro^y (73) 9 jyy\^.£ A yA^y* 
*0-^ ^5 yyey (-xjy^ yje ) ^t25 “j^V iQ* ^ (74) 

-C^jC y (75) pyy^oo- 5 A 13 9pyy<£>c 0 y^O-^ 

^One Ms. •^-‘(JS^'WX) and anotlier (^ Paz. 2 Mss. •t’011^ 

^ Paz. -JI-HjCluP eb^l^ 3 All aw) ^ p &z _ 4 pa z . .1 11 < ? >.5i»-*t5W •&{ 

5 All. jJ-d^kx). c All. teo^M 1 One Ms. 5 xj 1— 

another 2 VO) 8 AH ®^2 ^ Paz. t^). 0 For Paz, -^1>^ •() •J"‘) •*>»&% (« 
10 Mss. 3-HIOP or -5-H5P which is a mere transcription of Paz. .«ey^“|-* 
(Sea Nirangistan § 5C). 11 All TQiltfWJ. ^f or Piz. ^W22») ) 12 All 3£rV 
( paz. e^’-'SO-fW ) 13 Ono Ms. t)rcxj2 H One Ms. O" 
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^ SujVti 1 ( 70 ) 1 «J 3 -A J)I 503 JJ 

■•■ )>«))y imil I ’ito^ cs 

O^jt ? 3 _U|J ^g 1 - 0 -^ IfOHrO J^^l ( 77 ) 

}i>c>p o>,a (W ) n't') W '.uitj.ua 
.% -I '-“) lif JKJ J *5 .*. Aj W 

wi^-f myi ? 3 31 Kg’ •c-»i IIOID'O J|C)"(^Vl (78) 
Vuaj * 3 -ui y 1 ^at" ■ J e i3 )<i 1 -uiit 3 -"loua ’u* 

W ilS] .-.foe'igT 3 1 W-^ i>i 1 ‘(^ar i>i 1) 

looro j^V 3 ^^! ] (79) .•.[tt)^ig , )« j -uji \f j^hjVi" 
j iKxj-ii iifo'jia -o^-u ^ irjip _ui) t=g> kj-^ 

^ ••• teie^r 3 

_jjij v^> - 0 -*^ rouru Ji^^is 3 ) (so) j joh 

‘Vw ,JS V 3 ^ "jiX 33 ! -£IJ -JJWI" Jinv^l ir|iy 
_ui] w-S o- J o J - SJ newo-v "-“w iia -o-^ iif Vip 5 
Ji&oW jkj if] ooeli^r iif ^ jfa ton-u-tj jJ 
-0-^ (O10H3 (81) .-. [lltjellgr J -U1| )£ 

ooitcn -AA ’’ixj m.)I> 5 i _«j 

wy ) J nw ns ” k^i j C^ j lig -‘C^J 

1 One Mb liieXV^tl 2 Av 'T'-O— Paz tf*~0 '’yn 8 All 

( for Paz <a^3 M »») * All *«.•!? Av hjV-”-L— P az X5«!? « All 
£ Av — Paz. aj " 8 Only one Ms gives the words m brockets 

1 This whole section is omitted in Mss s Ono Ms 9 AH w3 (for Taz 

) 10 All J'O’C 11 AH ■»1»r 12 Mss WO 1 or \}<y ( Av 

5-1 -Igj-O*— Poz l ]•*»& ) 18 All t<^0 ( P&z ) 
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J ju) \fi w JA3fo 


t; 'W&y ( 81 bis) 

iWi-’O IIKJJJ J)lhV 1>W 

i ^enns ^ W irwj ° 

.% n*»[^ \ m iS ^ )£ jiK uoj 

j)v>j j a 5 no^^-u jw j ^5 ^ (82) 
"W -x?- 3 ^ ^ woe. irew-’o-u - j o^)o 

{83) .*, J V 

^ |W [-^-“W J ^] 

.\1^]V> & tV*> 


■Ay jw row -^o» ^>o row -^«y (84) 

., ihJbut) _am)3 ^w ^^y ^p-3^ j jrow 
W sS *.irow Ay -W ^ ft 

eiya iro-^tp [ -^j Ao? ] -w> $5 -jj^ \f iroo*^ 

Ac J o** i #y Vs (85) Aironpo ftfi lAa-'o \ry*v 

^>W eiw() nw ^ ja oo "eiya J 1 ^ 5 roo-u 
WW -HX3^ <A>00 IV^yoO- 3 £ JiV ( })^25^ ^^00 
1 [l)M^5jj] [jwoj ft ] w ^ ( 86 ) 

10 cA (87) )^oo«jo «y)«j [Aw*y] i^iu* ) WissJi 

1 § 80 follows § 81 in Mss. 2 One Ms. ^"t^> 3 Mss. )(“ 4 One Ms. 

IKJ-HXJJ" 5 Mss. $ $5 ■Hii( ^Paz. jiful The ^ in tJ-SJ^C is rendered 

iS 6 Mss. J OSM or Joe^lj ^ Pfiz. )jy;dj1)J>£) 7 All 51? ^ Paz. 

^Qiui ^). 8 All J & All veiK?- 70 All ^-C^l 
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\W\ A -VY* ifpv 1 iptiyo dp p-f wo -op* A 
Pitto Jyoo>" ej>cf (s«?) ,\i(0)-5*oo A iito-o^i 
iwoj jp -opaupf (oo fn P£ ) (89) '(oo-o^a 
JM if [(^■*0' ->] D")P>OI [)ii£ ,f] (Pil(00 3-DtOa 

-u’ l iip pf we) -"or 1 p# -A (oo) m^p)-£ j» 
.-. ho^oo wo-oj-'d ,¥ 0ai j -or* ipdjo 
p^ (02) [rrwn j] tpmo o^p atty (91) 

^ i pa^ jiv>j ) Jiff im y ( jiqjo ) fwooo 11*000 

3) I^l if ^d)l J13JAU I ^Vuj ,, a (||A)^ 

JJI) IIP pf WO -Ot" P£ A c^l (93) lPIflO-O 
(91) A 110*00 A |||0-0-"l3 ,9oai -> -OP* |fp£ IW)0 
•joi 10*0 p^ inwcin »•$>** >10-0 ppn> -j £ bhj 
1(0)1)' ipataof pom'p vd if pm*u - ) ^i*’ pi 00 -om* 

-Uf| JD AU 1 P)*0_J» _J*i_5 -HlB.aai if (95) 1(00-0 
nwo-u i) 5 d«^j) 1 ->V ifoo* fp ■Cr p 1 
-of)")" J ¥0 if bum 1 w 1 ] Koo-o ( wa y*opa->» 
-JJ1( IIP pf WO *0)" P^ A a^| (96) [ 1(00-0 tvu* 
(97) /. 110*00 A mo-O-WI} ,¥(331 j -OP* ifP^ IWJ*0 
& J} 1 fp )HJ P^ ( WO? ) !)0 V) PDPO 3*00 tys 
-o'bjg] I *0)1(OO_JJ3 I (98) PI) -OJJ'P)*' -Of PPO 
aiv'j JU11P »ljj3) 'pViO-O -0)-Df03 tj tfoo J (O 
itoovi^ 2 A 11 tfh * Msi. ir^o* 4 ah miwo ( 


1 All 
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V-G -HAY 3 yg (99) ( JMj 

, .*. jfti-'oo J- wyo -^'] 


n \ 1 > 

->& \£ (ioi) way? ww mepa ej>cr (ioo) 
ikoooo tfcjy i iwjori wa-» 

-jo^j/f-aa % wo-* -in^i (i Duty) £)^ tj&y t 

_uy up OO0 -W ^ JJJ ^ C?r^ (102) 

.-.^eras ma-M? j -w* i£v) inypc 


) •fifi** ^-KA-0-V&> ))9 (103) 

-*^ Ay £ fap v-G -o^-o^ 

.*. )^^oi 3 ntt>Me£ tfyj Vaiv-^f 


❖ 


2 All oirr. 2 Ono Ms. KOOVO’ 3 All h ^ Mss.’ Ht'trPW ( 
^"■*0 which is confounded with i f£J a synonym of ItOWW )• 


for VHz.' 




THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS GIVEN IN 
DASTUR ASPANHllRJI ICAMDINJI’S BOOK, 

By Shapoeji Kavasji Hodivala, b a. 

Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji of Broach published a Gujarati 
hook named Kadim Tarxlha Parshioni Kasara in 1826 A D. The Sanskrit 
Shlokas supposed to h^vo been recited before the King Jadi Rana by 
our ancestors at Sanjan at the time of their landing there ha\e been 
•edited and translated by me in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume 
and in Mr Rustom B Paymaster’s Kisseh 1 San J an The Shlokas ai 
given by Dastur Aspandiarji in his book referred to above arc in Gujarat* 
■characters and have been re printed in Mr Paymaster’s book 

Regarding theso Shlokas of Dastur Aspandiarji Dr Fuhrer says — 
■“ Theso Shlokas, in which the learned Dastur explained the Mizdayas- 
nian religion to KmgJ&di R&nS. of Sanjan, form the oldest documents 
relating to the Parsis in India and it is much to be regretted that the 
Sanskrit text as found m all tlic manuscripts at my disposal is very 
corrupt. The Sanskrit text published in Gujarati characters by 
Aspandiarji Karadmji of Bharoch in Kadim Tankha Parshioni Kasara, 
Surat, 1826, pp 129 146, ts not uorthy of being looked at ” (BBRAS 
Journal, Vol 16, p 84) 

This off hand criticism is a bit too hard Undoubtedly theco oro 
several mistakes of print * for instance ft often occurs for «l and at 
for No conjunct consonants are met with Words have been 
divided into odd portions, which are joined -with the following 
words We are however m a position to reinstate the Shlokas, though 
not without difficulty * We shall give the Shlokas in Gujarati and 
-Itjt to correct them without disturbing the metre, uhich is bad 
We shall also give Dastur Aspandiarji’s translation which is not 
■accurate. 

First Shloka 

. HxiFR-fcO '“t'llT M'tlH >1 mIWm 

n m=h <i(H tiiQSir-i -t uti n >wyJ" ’'Rinfl utt'n 

lifl tinim ’SWH'I- 

’[JUl s il>! tU-Oll 'W 3, U J 'l M 

(Corrected) 

* This difficult subj ct was brought by ma for discussion before the Zaralho- 
thh Dmm Khulx Kzrnin Hand jU in some of its meetings a few years ago. 
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q^n?? fspjpd^d l 

sfr ffrflCr^SET EIl’Timf^PT cTqqqalTTTgq 

*Fru >fm: m,u pp qp#&T: II 

vj- 

Translation . — -Who in the three watches of the day think highly 
of (i.e., praise) the Sun and the Five Elements, (namely) Fire, Wind, 
Earth, the Primordial Sky and the Lord of the Waters by Niaisha prayers 
(who believe in) the existence of the three worlds, (who adore) that 
one merciful Alniramazda, the Lord of the Angels, great on account of 
many virtues — those arc wo Parsis white, brave, good warriors, possess- 
ing much strength. 

cRc3’?l — ’'l mid 'dldP.l ddl ^ 1 ^^ ^d 

h \ did rt’-U £fl>{l dMl ^HUiPt d*U >iiddPJ ^ ^ 

ddd\ «v t* n rnpti r -r°t<i m^dpt ^ m3) ^Aidi’-O ^tPtdid 

nm dm Mini'4 ^ va?\ ^VaaWdPU ?\m> 

d ^ mpm GVdd^U m<4dP, d^H ’d^id H>dPd ^ 

dm dt=i dm yy dMi ,J Ad<d mveR 

Scca)ul Shloka. 

mydid H^tid mQ ttdd§ r-td h^RPl d*ppi si§ 

^Pld^l Jjd'd d§d dPPl'd °<l«v <l(§d d 

dldi HXk^ ‘KPHtf s/dcft£I 

3 t§Ul did *flc{p.l 

(Corrected) 

SdFt tATd WpS fd^WA Ip^STcidPqTI^ 

^imidd PtdPTP ... 1 

<s ' v 

PRi’Ph pq r dqt;pdfddd: qsp'md Ld 

Ox Ox ^ -O 

dip did : pfHT qgdtsipsmpF ^ qR#5T: II 

Translation . — Who (stick to) the path of silence mentioned in 
the Scriptures (and) prescribed by their preceptors while bathing, 
meditating, studying, adoring fire, eating and obeying calls of nature 
who here worship the Cow with incense of several lands, with good 
flowers and plenty of best fruits — those are we Parsis white, brave, 
good warriors possessing mucli strength. 

**3^41 d^'Ht— diftcfl y&u dm MPUidHl opted IPvdi ^mid 

<d^ A tL dm midP'Kl "flmppp jj^dt dm «vddt d«U 
'(lull'd Hdt PlPclVKl °l^dl nyditji pirl 'gv^U In* w fl^ 
^ ym4 digital ctm ?s^lH dm u^i ipl 

ddi PP.i ?s<R ))M A ct ^t>U 3)pi ddi 'did ddt yd 

dm •v-td'd qptfl tstAm. 
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Note — Sorao words havo dropped from tho second lino Tho 
worship of tho Cow seems to bo tho Varashyo ceremony. 

Third Shloka 

*U’|I>U MiKUM I'd 1 ! a 5 »PM>; iyiM ill'll 
ifssn y>i?ii y«<(i iifly'M wii uhII’mim 
3JKM Mil'll Mi «yvi <11 Btil’MMtftM 

iSlH Iflll ill 'flu Ml>«flil. 

(Corrected) 

fqVPPW ^ *Rfa 

«P2*I3a3 CT?pRh5 ftc3 

rfn *ftn s^rt ro?ftswei qroifer 11 

Translation — ■'Who put on their bodies a clean sacred garment (Sudr&) 
porce« 8 mg tho virtues of a coat of mail who (put on) on their waist tho 
good Ivushti of proper wool which is liho the mouth of a serpent who 
a wajs cover tho head with a turban of vanegated cloth under which 
19 a cap of two folds — those arc we Parsis &c 

tig^ani <i?«i’Ti- s %<ifl m >1 ”0*111 tfcirt u&i ^ 
S»ft UI<1 Si'll M'fll 1 Mil It >lUt S<A “llH 5, ^H'l yiy 
1i fl<fl H "i>u»liy ini iflu in yu <i*u “t-uu 
m ?<n biA 5 ! 

No e — iilH was a imspr at for £ilcfl 
Fourth Shlola 

’mi mimum 'flu 15 ! <m y*n <UTl yi mu jflu nlHi 
irfl 'itrl") y'litu iy>A ^wiif ’ShyoQMiT’H'lUi 'CUiim 
M flm “iiys <1 i/"li im^m wi “iwT 5sm 

=iHl *fli° 

(Corrected) 

fcr nfiffij font rR spnfora 

tfrasR gmr qgfa i 

sn^lt % qf^Ti *fof<TT 

>TRT *ffU » &C 

Translation — -With whom on marnago occasions and on auspicious 
dajs there aro joy and song end music (sung and played) by children 
whose feme lea apply sandal fragrance &c to their bodies who being 
pure in dealings perform ceremonies of various qualities and who are 
attached to delightful scriptures — those are wo Parsis &c 
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^*ii Hldl 5 ,uX 3 ltdi rlHl 

clRli <i3U^i dPl B, ^ ?dd ^Pd 'pOcP* B>‘ ^iB sv^Kl '^dlld^t^Hl 
■*>\ oi d^i ttv^ cp^Bl ( H 3 iB> B, ^dH «vdi dimnHl 
4ddi ^ H^i B ft m'*U % 3 a ( '-PPL ) 

Fifth Shloka . 

^fpt d^dd w**td didtid'dd. diet'd 
JsRiPM dl'fl 'd 3 cR Hd'd Vld *Ml H^Pd 
d*lcpBd Hdtidd t^UtdR ^(Idid ^Pd *Pd. ^p'cft 

3 i < 3^i vfly ( dd\ ) 

(Corrected.) 

ddf d| *TdP3m ^ps^d *sj fttdd 1 

dsrg gjjq^o?[^t gs[^T % =dC% 1 

dpT die: 0 &c. 

Translation . — In whose house there is the giving away (in charity) 
ox food, which is sweet and full of pleasant taste, who do such charitable 
acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs and (religious) houses 
who give presents of money and clothes, &e., who always believe in the 
doctrine of the two gods (Spentamainyu and Angramainyu) — those 
are we Parsis &c. 

SP'^tSdl rRwpu— ^dl H*Ml *Hd»ft ^Idd di^B. ^d el<HlH 
|di ddi did 'd’HPl B, d^icp ndi spd ^di*u ddd^ 
VHl^l B, B ^dMl ) 

Note . — The grammar is bad. is a misprint for d^d and 

eftn'd for <dld’d ( ). “ ^iddP'd. ” is also a misprint for 3ld%d: 

In the tlxird line the doctrine of Dualism is referred to. 

Sixth Shloka. 

W^Hl %\h\ 6 3 dll c(\dll ^d ^•'dd^l 3 l*t • u ild dSRd 

H 3 .d d*d§td tBdvU?! <ldd £<d Jpdtf ^tl §pHl dddld. *f— 

■“Hi %<& eUdl^H %iwi cftVidsi JsP.Si *Uud dP^i 

ddtT dtfef dw =>i<3pi Mki ( d 3 ^ ) 

(Corrected) 

^qt Tm%: ^IddTd d 

dhtdqf =d *nfd efcdNd SHTd%: (?) t 

^Tf 0 ^IdTdTdtd^ft ddf diB 

dtt f| dtd dRT: &C. 


t 
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Translation —(Adopting tho test m Dastur Ildshnng Memorial 
\olurao wo translate tho aerco thus) — In whose doctrmo aro spoken 
of the two limitless (or unconditioned) Beings tho Creator and tho Do 
strojer consisting of light and darkness, who are 111 o (opposed to each 
other like) joj and sorrow happiness and unhappiness Lnowlodgo and 
ignorance religion art! irreligion nobio and base bom health end disease, 
abovo and below, tllCMs fit? wo Pars is Ac 

— fs'r-u c.r*! H v“*'l i 

H H”(i*i JWu u>h H “im>m 'i ^i=t 

“«si 5 rt Mi’-i-fi =l *tw$ s 3 .f 1 must 7) >t># 70m 

H -u*l 'S %>i <t*-u -fl’i ( 

Ao/c — -The translation of this \erse was the subject of much ditf 
cussion in the Zaralhoshli Dinm Kkollamdri Mandah where this subject 
was brought The abovo translation is tho one suggested bj our Pre- 
sident Air M P Kliarcghat one of tho best Oriental scholars On a 
comparison of tins verco with tho corresponding one in tho Dastur 
Hoshang Memorial lolurao it wall bo seen that tho second and third 
lines have undergone considerable alterations Tho third line has been 
very corrujtly transcribed by Dastur As pandi&rji In ^tS 

the letter at 13 a misprint for d.so that tho correct reading is fflPTwfr 
Simihrlj »| is a typographical mistake for Tlius the correct text 
for dttt cfldd$t would bo Most difficult of 

all is tho pliraso d^Viatf =lW dMt Hero * is clearly a 

misprint for g so that tho correct reading w ould bo »rpir 
? 0r could the text bo »?rnr *r£«r although 

this onuts to tako notice of ^ m dl 1 
Seienth Shlola 

Sll^flUf dddl HdtT dts-td M^t Mid 

°u «**i *tdid ^idd 

'dlf/ct =id ^'MSrtdd’U 41*1 *dd 

^ud du=l &dcHd win-id <n*tvH nSv Mid (h^X) 

(Corrected) 

d g^r i 

m fan* i 

*tir mn a?? fnc«m«n^ ^ urt Mftr ° &c. 

Translation — Among whom by cow urine which is consecrated 
by prayers and winch is applied to the head and faco and which purifies 
by tho three fold drink there is said to bo the external and internal 
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ablution ; and (among whom) afterwards the Badge (i.e., Kushti ) is 
tied round the waist, (among whom) there are not to be sleep, and the 
saying of silent prayers and worship &c. of God without it, (to whom) 
the material world is full of reality, and the giving of protection from 
danger — -those are we Parsis & c. 

tRTPU—^dl MlVPiigi 3u 5s<ld d'dl 

dl^l'i «... ^td dd ipd'-fi -=dd £lld\ dldl dH'i d$7- ^d «YH 

d Wdl- *Hd £ll<l <1-11 lllilddl IfHl d %V-0. ^td <d>ddl dlRddlS'l 
d\ dH°<l k <1 "KPdd dvgl- ctctH tx d *ddi dm din ( ddd ). 

Note. — ^■«Tis n mistake for There is here a referenco to the drinking of 

cow-urine at the time of the Noojot ceremony, whioh the writer had in mind. 

Eighth Shloha. 

SsllUtf lUdlll kR\i h\V- 

Hldll ^U<1 Md ildd Mlcfltld dlf dddl & MUsdlT 

CiU didd H-dll ddd U'd'dld^d dl fcf<3 didd ’(1 *dfcAdl’ Niel- 
li ddd *huA <KllUl dmtT r -tcai dMl d§ll Mill ( r dd\) 
(Corrected) 

qr.lt: ^i^F.TCdt: 

O <* Cv Ov 

^Ft: qqrqsR? JTi%r^5^crc«j<fo?i=Fd: l 

H^Vi dl dld[d 

^dqiPiST n d dtTrcdr *tKt %:» &c. 

<j 

Translation.- — (Among whom) there is Homa (Fire prayer) five 
times a day with sacred formulas, (while) putting on the fire aloe and san* 
dal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood camphor and benzoine # 
(among whom) extinction of fire shall never take place in a thick bundle 
(of wood) which is unselected, who are really devoted to the principle 
of justice and are not addicted to damsels 1 — those are we Parsis &c. 

^S^dl rR«3'5U— 3> d&dldi *H=»i*di fldl d<l*HRdi cl*U 
STHVli di^idl d’-tl SjHldl Hi 3 ! dll b\. ^d did. dll ddldl 
■^Hmill <dt^(ld did ?dd *dddl ^Jl«vd dd^d. *Hd Wlltdl fcUldi 
^Hd-dld ovpdd *dd «>> Hlldl d^dlHdl mit-tdlU *nd Mll?ft 
n^niit d ^vni dm 'din (nd\ )• 

Notes. — q-|E|: should be | If wo tako the reading qflf* 
HTddMfddd the meaning would be “under a mass of covered clouds.” 
c(U -Hid'd is 'a misprint for <rQj -Hid'd- The reading mirfdqdSfdtf 
is better, meaning “ which is shining like a cloud covered by the Sun 
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Xtnlh Shlola 

*1 iPi-tr"ii ’-atiH ».i'm Jinn '•fit itf 

<j*fl a'-it m hhhl ti’M '*i5rlii»i<A Ua ntf t 
t'Sisn <« iMiiMloii.-fli’i 'fit "itUtii 

snw'»t m-tfln m’m 44 iflii Mtit nSW vfl=i (vft) 

{Corrected) , , 

fc-ndqlrHi hi HtHTirft n?j d“ 

yfi h Himg, hgH'Ww « nftravi I 

Sjttwifl ftw torftwit nfii tflu t, Sp. 

Translation — -Whose female in menstrual period becomes pure on 
the seventh night, (who«e ft male) wise and upright when delivered of a 
child becomes pure after a month who by their graceful conduct are 
powerful and strong, who shine with fine new golden nroorpenta, who 
have allraj's pure rouh end laughing faces — tho'Q oio \\o t Vat ns Ac 

>isi$fr<(l?i «wi-i 

-» tnu {Wd 't'fl'U nfi. <hn *• “ttrfili 

-rfldi *i-fl »g»fl 't-ftni >S ^ »)HI nui 

I'-tt/m wfl suiiili MitsiMl Si*Ami> *fl M>?ii id-v M-i 6>U.it 'an 
Vl-tm »n>ii wfl ‘ 

Note — Tlicro arc at least threo misprints in this stnnra 
cll'tt should bo xjellrt>t Tjpfl ( 9JTT*«l*frAfa ) 

Tenth Shlola 

StWlffl •uf 'Ul'K’i >n<K nn ij’d'll iM4ft 5l"fl afidm 
5)1 nin n'n «n*i niS“<>i ni -tdl 'a-ain 5i an-Mi# 
i0<u*i y‘fl wu nOnm »p<» e-u hmho 
^-tinn »-ii=wi 'H<n{l-ii yam >i(F)i vfln ( «p&) 

(Corrected) 

" danftrat o'titt: PraHjPrarcieFUPsiWnit 
Hi nui mura wftft h i% mraRti jcRift t 
ton? PiraTtrstoH ff uni HijfRi yrft 
^HWTHKI tjr 3ftlKn5I%II rtllT HUT- &c. 

Translation —Who do not come into contact with concubines, 
(among whom) the fire is to he adored at tho time of the worship of tho 
, Pitns, who do not use flesh except in sacrifices, whose females whilst 
in menstruation do not sleep on tho earth, (among whom) there is purity 

18 
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of marriage in weddings, and tlife femrtle who has lost her husband is 
not considered pure — those are we Parsis &c. 

^ d 3 l d A ’fi't ™ fidfii^ 

nitT otMl Ct dd^M lAfil 7 ! ^KKdinl tUl 

' a -H :> l cr Q^i H^iid ’fi*! d 3 l dfil did dd d$i ’fil'l • fcf’fihl 
dk’di* ct’-u svd'd m\ Rdkl’fitfi Sidl’d %dct dddi d$' 

’hH uidid 3ft «fl ’fidcrti 5u»fl §fi} dd* “(UpPI $$ d4T. ’fi^di- 

di$\ CfifiliuU d&l {p-PH <rjg^ *Hd V-Ud^l Isld d^t ’fift- 

SY^I ’HldR t* rl ^H>U «Kddfl fit^ft tsi/ 5 !. 

Note , — sr^ir%: should be ; othenviso the meaning would 

vj' N5 

be that females who had lost their husbands were not considered impure 
or unfit to take part in auspicious ceremonies. 

j Eleventh ShloJca. 

del diet’d dd {Idl'd! MWVft fid^J Mils H^dl 

dditoi dddH Kltd «vh dl'-O <A\\m dfiid sjfl’fii ’fidfifi $j- 
, tiu>u ’fid dfcfd *ticl ’fid d^S. dd 'dd rll ’d dkdds <^ddld 
'"tdid ddk dik d m<\ dd’di d§d did ( d 
'Corrected) 

=fitfilfikt%rifi 5Rdfi d fid: fiTfi.fii^ fifi3T 
fi1fiF?Rfi?fiJfiSl SJfiififaftdlT WfigfiTfifig 1 
^fiffi’d % Fkfi 

fifir fidf d fitq: dfid d^ ^ urn '4 rt:° &c. 

Translation , — Whose wives delivered of a child do not get engaged 
in the work of cooking for 40 days, (whose wives) are moderate in sleep 
and are devoted to silence &c., who after ablution are engaged in silent 
prayers and in worshipping the Bun, who always think of (worship) 
the Wind, Fire, Moon, Sun, and (other) Y&zatas, whose community is 
never split up in (times of) danger — those are we Parsis &c. 

rt^'di— ^odl ’fidn^l fv'^’fii fits, v° dUftd Odd 

^uAi dddi^i d${ -wuh ’fi't "^itf didd cl 'Rdi^ su'd di§b ’fi^l 
tl^tldR d$‘ ’fi^ Od ’iK-fld fi^ dh£pl )i«vt Ss\ cldu 

fits, <£> ”(1*$ Jj54 Ht’H "d "afi^l fidd ctdl ’fid s il ddl <*11*11 
ddi fii^d nfii ndi ddi «Yd’d ctdl dg’dR ddl<i dft 
B, >fiH dVd H^ddvu itis'dHl dtO cvr^l rl ’fifii 

%d(d^i\) ’ " 

Notes. 40 days’ rest is also mentioned in the Vendidad Y-'49. 
fidlil’fil is clearly a misprint for fidl'Cl’fil- ffPldld, might , 
be meant for d?r. 
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Ttodfik Shield 

M ’UlH iSrt >16 ’t'f.H >1 ’3’fl •Jim"! dHH 

»t<t IMU’t’l'd dMlM “la’ll ’Kl'ilM’l 

'fift’H’l "Hill MU>t llrtd “<l«"U»t dl»t WlRW-llll- 
HI6IX dS-l dt.fl“tl IMd ’i’fi 41^ ’lilt Iflu (vR>- 
(Corrected) 

mra ‘im sf* 

tfl turp^rau arwhi drat ftradian 

Pfi 3 ! rr Jittnii reidH tw t '’".r Qtttpt it 
susft rtwnrcirajsiftnr) *ftii >fm.« &c 
Translation — Who thus by mind think of (worship) water, ahy, 
moon, fire, wind, 4 cartli and tho Sun, and Ahummazda tho Creator, 
imrautablo and immortal, alio always recite tho Xyaislma prayer, which 
is always tho giver of victory and giver o[ righteousness, alio maintain 
silciyce whilo eatmg and aaslnng tho body — those am ao Parsis &c 
tl3l»J<Tl «■ *0d Nil# fl’ll “USUI Kill »l« fl’H 

“Pldl (tMl M«» 1 n’ll dtH 1 dttl tjtrv d’-tl ?U>t**l S dlilij HhL’l 
tutu “id It^Hd dm dindt dild >t I'd l i“tid tit “td v> 
idsdt atpufti “id m>tdi Hmvtu nM •fl“tt*uid otaid svti> 
“td w iftfl d'lt nm dlSItn 't'dd o t |rr m & d“tdl dill ddl 

d'm ( mR ). 

Note — dtfeR might stand (or unfit (in speech) 

Thirteenth Shlola 

5|l*u Idimll HV1W yattflm v<ltM-(l tldld nd “ttd 
dllHId att/d HdltPi H«| 3 ^ I’ftmd S’! ‘U^i-tS) ^>t“t*t 
tf "“ail’ll 4I11H dlUK-tiM 31 «I 5 I’Hlfd'Mttl’tmflaHdlfl 
llltlfAl4d'’i ll'ltdltltl <3^(tt ’l<Tn tflu (mR) 

(Corrected) 

^ 3*37 ird^K^dl fc*TO"ft ^ | 

sTlflimt fofRT gttn<H$fatiT «n^fnT 
wwftfar nm tfrcr «. &c. 

Translation —Who m accordance with the directions of elderly 
persons and tho teachings of tho Scriptures, always put on Kushti made 
of wool, of good colour, tho giver of pleasant fruit, which is meritorious 
liko tho ablution in the Ganges, which is mado of thickly sot strings, 
which is of golden colour, which is lovely and long and which is of tho 
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form of Toga, on the region of the waist on the tipper part of the thighs 
— those are we Parsis &c. 

%uKl (tnKl 3 Ri 4^ 

' ’■df'l KJ| c fl ■s-H^ mail A ‘ a H‘i ^Uldi Kl^Wl qRJl 'ctR-Mrl 
5>u|i£l ^ni wKl n*u uuicitfl *1 

SlRi ( H3R ) 

Fourteenth Shloka. 

«vft*Hi Kln^'M M<ta 4.i(4 J ai^qcfi ^tn m'^h ar-fl^uf- 

all ^rRkT 4Hia HdrR <P-Rl *Hfef 
Kln^n'q ^ aw ^ r -RM iaaia s^ptti •'H’HK'idt ^q'a 
•- ■ ^Uii ^hwr MicfiCia a<3>i 'ala ( r -Rl\' )• : 

(Corrected) 

STic^TT ftc*T qfasrT: ’TWlfa S^HTfTwf q*w^: 
aint: waaa *f%r 

faca Jibuti " * 

5fra^agt?dT *tkt Krcr.° &c. 

Translation. — Who being pure by birth,if they accidentally kill 
even an animal, become pure after several days by (performing) ablution 
with cow -urine and^ (drinking) Panch-gavya, (the five products of., the 
cow), (among whom) such is the belief, who always follow the good 
instructions of (their) ancestors for washing off sin, who daily rejoice 
in such practices — those are we Parsis &c. 

*%3*£2«u ^ 'Kin 'H'fln* ^ awn ny 

miVhi ^tiK nik »dHH $R ni HRi- n^ni 

ai' 3 H ^ «vdi ^ ^ri 5ji ( n 3 ft ) 

Note. — seernrf to be a misprint for =^3. The horizontal dash 

being indistinct, the =sr was- read as ? 

Fifteenth Shloka. 

UVHi =hr ^Htf n J w'H ’Ktfm^Kln^Kln ^4.1 ■qi^iMtfin 

m\e\' h<[<m <l'4di b*\i\ jc fl' 5 Hw «i ^ 

^RH *lPi =HdR -WIHW n^>tcfl QtRlR didK 

IRlMl^tfef Kq M^Ulil ^<1 <11 >M*l )• 

(Corrected) 

H3RT JfifTnT 1 

5r snsFii ^ 'tstt . r 

n^ul: ttgT^afRni »W KrT:'o.&C. ' 
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Trnn'ffllion — Of wlio*e good mm it is said that they get heaven 
by (ob«ening) old customs And other rules, And by ntes which an well 
arranged, pleasant and delightful, and which gi\o the path of salvation, 
and lij well Arranged cmmoiiiw, (Among whom) all the thrve (Yaraias) 
Fin?, Earth, And Sun an? worshipped, and who Are onlamcd (to worship)* 
with flowers Ac , with o chesrful mind— thoeo nni wo l\mu Ac. 

ti.ji.ti -ii aiy-ii— S’ mShiii •tin mil sm »>.«, 

jm>ih mm t/Mti tifjtfi iti a<l m*! *iln huh 5. i <li s<li , 
*tti it itt nft M'M Mi n«vli'fl A 1 ! MtTl am «»(M ait 
ijlfrj iMid »t>ai Marti 5'H M’lii^i ifl Tii n't ''Urn'll 
•“I'flit iu>ta» Miaf-j jm A.«3i in'll im aMt 'till ( ii\ ) 

S hUtnth Shloln 

u*J */**» >^>t ^ n*iw hi M^n'y 

tint <i*J *m \\n durA nim^ mi 

n »!>'( Mttfftti ’til *fU'iA »i<l i\*i iTh 

>iiy *fl>t (vP ) 

(Corrected) 

Mi (rorot<5i c^tiT^rnvtrj 

Mt erntfh «tum> 'trt * t 

ft eft wfm nwftitfisT t/1 farst^ 

»rfn 'fla • &c. 

Translation — 3 Lay this Fin*, the giver of pronp< nt v. who is the 
victorious mouth of Ahummarda, and the giver of nil victory (o sons 
And gmndsoas nnd tlin gmr of much wraith And fruit, really destroy 
sin May nil the 1'am.s Ik? always antonuus And always possessed of 
riclory Those nro wo Pams white, brave good w amors, possessing 
much strength. 

tvjvjat nn'j'Hi— ifi 'iiw/t tVintifti mVt "SSit uii 

mi lid i\ ii-i aid (tl'nifl mi jut mi Mii- Mi *tl Mini 
il«’tM il'Ai Mili Mi U'4 >11 Mli Mi *i illT <1'UI Mil 
-tit tlli. Mi -til Mtflfl “tliMlfl MIH1I MM-tlT. <lil 1>tl. Mi A 

«ifv ; mmiiHI tii cm -ini jM am m : A am *i« mi aitji 
Mli i Mil Mil'll U5t- 

Note — Jufit its Agnt w spoken of as tho mouth of the Devos Among 
the Hindus, so hero Firo is spoken of os tho mouth of Ahuminsids. 




TUI : WORT) «ut (aftitm) IN SANSKRIT AND THE 
GOBHIL \s, 

Br Iiucit J S TAiuroitrtr\u w a , mo, Bab. at Law pnonw 
son or Co’in'ARA-m r Pnrtotoar ir mr URnrimrv or Calcctta 
ITie rquttlon Sanskrit awra-Avnlft cAura {s always given to 
exemplify tho identity of tlw two great branches of tho Aryan group 
of languages Wo nlv) know that tho word antra is in tho most ancient 
Vctlie literature, u«*tl for Varan* the highest of the \cdic deities 
But it would be information to moat that the word nAunj (the Areata 
won! it wlO has been twee! in Vedic literature nl«o It Is a unique 
occurrence m tho Ifon/ra fintAma"a of the Mira YrJa 1 0 2f The 
paraage i* 

•Tr^ {X a 11 

The translation of the presage may be *' O Ahur* here to th*e> I deliver 
•o-nnd-so * Till* remark*!!© word ahura here has not been evident!) 
proper!) und^nrtood by the comment at ora And it •remit strong* that 

it should hare so far escaped the attention of Turopean scholars also 
With this Vaufra IJrAmi*a the QvLhila Orhya Sulm is ter> m 
timalel) connected According to Oldenberg the Sutra of Gobhila 
.... presupposes betide the SaqihltA of the Soma \ctl* another 
collection of Mantras which cndently was composed cxprrH) with the 
purpose of being used »t Grhya ccrrmontcs this collection is preferred 
to u* under tho titio of Mantra BroLraann * Old* nix rg therefore 
thinks that 41 tho two works haro been composed togi ther and on one 
common plan 

Tho Gjhja fidtnvs an is well known, deal with the household cere 
monies and ritual, and in tho GfoMiln Qih*ja 55/ra in the tenth Xdndtlu 
(chapter) of tho second praptithala (ecction) wo find tho ceremony of the 
investiture of the s&crrtl thread dosenbed In tho coureo of which cere* 
monj tho Teacher repeats a crocs from tho Mantra Jlrahtnana to tho 
accompaniment of ranous gestures Some detail of tho whole ceremony 
may not bo uninteresting * 

15 To tho cast of tho house on a surface besmeared (with cow* 
dung) wood has been put on tho fire 
t b li h . xxx, p 3 

* Ibid, pp Gtff Tlw> n uabor riven with each pur a In l hi* quotation 
indicates tho rmmbor ot tlio Au/re In ffoMila Or S I| 10 1 lu»\o plvcn thin Jong 

quotation here on acoount ot ils obvious Importance sod Interest to ell Arj-an 
peoples 
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16. Having sacrificed with (the Mantras which the student ;recites) 

1 Agni i Lord of the vow ’ ( M.B. , i . 6. 9-13), the teacher stations himself 
to the' westT of the' 'fire; 'on “north ward -pointed Da-rbha grass, -facing 
< the east. : T- 

• 1'7>;. Between . the -fire -and the teacher. . the -student, (stands), 
raising, hjs joined hands towards the -teacher, on, - northward-pointing 
Darbha -grass. - 

-j:. .18. Standing bn his south side a Brahmana vers e cl; im the Man tras 
fills- (the -student’s) joified-liands .with. water.. • ' c ; ' /. - • c 

19. And afterwards (those) of the teacher.- - • 

•20. Looking (at the student) -the teacher murmurs .(the' verse)) 

‘ With him who comes to us, we-have come together-' {M.B., i. 6.14). 

21. He causes (the student) to say, ‘ Ihave come hither -to student^ 

ship ’ (ib., 16). ... 

22. ; In (the words) ‘What is thy name. ’ (ib.,17) -he, asks after his. 

name. . ; - . • • - . .... 

23. The teacher chooses' for. him : a name which he is to use in 

respectful salutations- “. ; 

24.. (A name) derived from (the name of)/a deity'or a Naksatra. 

25. -Or also of his Gotra, according. to some teachers. 

26. Having let the water run out of his joined hands (over- the 

student’s -hands), the teacher with- his right-hand seizes (the student’s) 
right hand together with the thumb, with (the' formula), ‘ By the impulse 
of the god Savitr, with the arms of- the two As\ y ins,- -with Pusan’s hands 
I seize" 1 thy hand, N. N-. !’ (ib., 18)"- '• • ' ■ • ' • 

27. He then makes him turn from left to right with (the formula), 

‘ Move in the sun’s course after him N. N. ! ’ (ibi, 19).- • . ■■■■■'’ 

. 28'. Grasping down with his right hand over his right -shoulder- he 
should touch his uncovered navel with (the formula);' Thou art the knot 
of all breath ’ (ib", 20)," ' ' - - • — : c - 

29. Raising himself (from the position implied in, Sutra28, he should 
touch) the place near the'naveT with (the formula),' ‘‘Ahura ’ (ib., 21). 

30. Raising himself. (still more, he should touch) the“plaee.’ of the 

Heart ‘witii “(the formula), ‘Krsaha.’ (ib., 22). J " " • - * * , 

31. - Having touched from behind with his' right hand (the student’s) 

.right, shoulder with (the formula), ‘I give thee m : charge to Prajapati 
r N.N. ! (ib., 23): i; • • .. ; '* : 

32. And with his left (hail'd) the left (shoulder) with (the formula), 
I give thee in charge to the god Savit}', N. ! (ib., 24). 
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33 He then directs him (to observe the clntirn of Bmhmncaiya, 
by tho formula) ‘A student art thou NN P (ib , 25) 

31 * Put on fuel Eat water Do tho service Do not Bleep fn 

tho day time’ (ib , 20) 

35 Having gone in a northerly direction from tho fire, tho teacher 
sits down to tho cast, on northward pointed Darbluv grass 

30 The student to the west bending lus Tight knee, turning his 
faeo towards the teacher, also on northward pointed Darbha grass 

37 (The teacher) then ticB round (tho student) thneo from left 
to right the girdle made of Muflja grass and causes him to repeat (tho verse) 
* Protecting us from evil word * (ib , 27) and (tho verso) ‘The protec- 
tress of right ’ (»b , 2S) 

39 Then (the student) respectfully Bits down near (tho teacher) 
with (tho words), ' Recite, sir ! May tho roverend ono reedo tho SaVitri 
to me * 

39 He then recites (the fiantrl ib , 20) to him Piida by FSdfli 
hemistich by hemistich, and the whole verse 

40 And tho MnhKvyShms one bj ono with tho word Om at tho 
end (tb , 30) 

41 And banding over to lnm tho staff which Bhould be made of 
(tho wood of) a tree, he causes him to repeat (tho formula) 1 0 glorious 
one, make me glorious * (ib , 31) 

42 Then (the student) goes to beg food 

43 Tirst of his mother and of two other women fnonds, or of as 
many as there aro in tho neighbourhood 

Tor ourpurposo tho invocation to tho dciticB forms tho most import 
ant part of thiB ntual , these aro the verses 18 to 24 of tho Manlra 
BrVwvma (I C) referred to in tho iiitraf 20 32 quoted abovo Tho full 
text of tho invocation ia ns follows — 

j) flftj SQWSwtflJKrt 5FIF*lt nsFTOl 
H\MI 

RT ftT&Tflt ^ (t qitRTRTTH IR«tl 

bijt r a m\n 

ws* mn 

m nfwral nx\n 

ri iftRIRBt mil 
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The chief deity is, of course, Savitr; and the four deities Ahura, 
Krsana, Prajapati and Savitr form a closely connected group in this 
ritual. These are invoked as the navel, the heart, the right shoulder 
and the left shoulder respectively of the neophyte are touched hy the 
initiating Teacher. Of these four Ahura and Krsana are of special 
interest to us here. 

The best edition of the Mantra Brahman a is that of Stonner (Halle, 
1901). As regards verse 21 he notes the variant readings ahur, abhura, 
and antara, and he also mentions that che verse is omitted in one copy. 

There are two important commentaries on this text. The earlier 
one is that of Sayana, the great Vedic scholar of antiquity. His com- 
mentary runs thus : 

ST|ncf I a£C ^Ttq: ! srerw Sc^T m sit I 

n 

The word lev ra in this commentary seems to me to be a mistake 
for lerura, because the latter means also Jcahisa. Evidently Sayana is 
not at all certain as to the true signification of the word Ahura. 

The other earlier commentators show variant readings, one reads 
ahurih and renders it Vdyuh ; and another, reading abhurih , also renders 
it Vayuh also. Both these are evidently merely guessing. 

Then we come to the second important commentary, that of Sama 
sramin. He says : — 

i qnfr i a; vk I 

Thus this commentator also accepts the traditional meaning given 
by Sayan acarya. 

But there is also another commentator who renders it as jatharagni 
no doubt due to the fact that the navel is touched while this verse is 
repeated. And Knauer, translating the verse into German, renders the 
word Ahura as “ Feuer des Magens ” (Fire of the belly, i.e., jatharagni)- 

Then with regard to the next verse mentioning J£?sana, all commenta- 
tors are agreed in taking it as Krsdnu, another name of Agni. And one 
of them (Sayana) tries to derive the name as 5TT (J TT J Tf 5 t>Rl*hkiT I 

I think that both these deities are Aryan deities, i.e., they belong 
to a period before the two peoples separated: Ahura needs no comment. 
As for Krsana we find the name Kdrdsdniin the Haoma Yast (7 as. ix. 24), 
where he is represented as the great opponent of Haoma. We also get 
the word kdrdsa used in the Sraosa Yast HaSoxt ( Yt . xi. 6) and in the 
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Zamyad TaSt (Yt xix 77) m the sense of "highway robber ” or 
" bngand” Evidently we have here a case of degradation of meaning, 
yrhich is not unparalleled in the Avesta 1 I think we are quite safe m 
comparing the two names KtSana and Karzsani and in regarding 
them as originally identical and used as the name of an Aryan deity 
And hence too would follow the conclusion that the names here used in 
the Mantra Brahmana are really relics of a very ancient tradition going 
back to the period when the Indo Iranians were living together as a 
united race 

It would be now interesting to consider somewhat carefully the work 
with which the Mantra Brahmana is so closely associated viz , the Qobhtla 
Grhya Sutra It is regarded as the most ancient the most complete 
and the most interesting of allthe Grhya Sutras extant 2 Weber, in his 
History of Indian Literature says that ‘ his name has a very unvedic nng 
and nothing in any way corresponding to it appears in the rest of Vedio 
literature ’ 3 In the Vamsa Brahmana of the Sdma Veda a list of 59 
Teachers is given beginning with Brahman Svayambliu From this 
first name we get in succession Prajapati Mjrtju Vayu Indra and 
Agni Next after Agni we get the first human Teacher Kasyapa and 
from this latter the 2Gth in succession was Radha Gautama Upto 
this Radha Gautama the line of Teachers, was undivided but “ Radha 
Gautama had two pupils who apparently became founders of different 
schools One is called Am 8 u Dnananjayya who received instruction 
from Radha Gautama and Amavasya Sandilyajana ,the other Gobhila, 
had no teacher beside Radha” 4 * And the successors of Gobhila ore 
eleven m number 

The remark of Weber that the name Gobhila has an "unvedic nng ” 
is worth considering We begin at once to think of the famous Rajput 
cMs — Ah? Gaiei $& — jyp .vs vAV Ahvr jabs? 33mw? ifimr jbEflcffy 

any doubt tliat the two names are identical Colonel Tod m his immortal 
Rajasthan denves the word from " goh (strength) and ela (tho earth)”, 6 
but this seems rather of the folk-etymology vanety The meaning of 
the word gobhila itself is doubtful and no gues3 could be ventured as to 
its etymology The legend of their founder Goha the ancestor of 
Bappa R&wal, is evidently another attempt at popular etymology to 

1 GJ the word tain as used eg in Tas ix, 18 and elsewhere 

1 L von Schrobder, Indiens Literalur und KuUur, p 199 ftn 3 

S P 84 

* Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature p 224 

8 Popular Edition in two volumes (1914) I, p 95, ftn 1 
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epimeokthe name 'Golia with the sahskritic word guha (cave). 1 In fact 
we find the name of the race later oh sanskritised as Grahilote, the 
insertion- of -the- r being also paralleled in the word hramelaha, the 
Sanskrit form of the Semitic Icamel. The great descendant of Goka, Bappa 
Bawal, has had a large number of curious legends attached to his name. 
Some of these are probably echoes of the ancient traditions of his race. 
Qne.suoh is the legend mentioned by Tod 2 that “he became ah 'ascetic 
at ifie-foot of Meru. . . ‘.after having overcome all the kings of the West 
as in Ispahan, Kandahar, Cashmere, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferis- 
than ; all of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had- one 
hundred and thirty sons, called the Kosherya . Pathans. Each of them 
founded a tribe bearing the name of the mother. His Hindu children 
were ninety-eight in number and were called Agni-updsi Suryavamsi, or 
c sun -bom fire-worshippers’.” This legend, vague and remote, . still 
dobs enshrine the echo of the ancient homeland of the Pace of the Gohils 
and makes a fairly obvious link with the two words Ahum and Ersana 
found in the Gfobhila Sutras. 


1 Op. cifc., pp., iso ff. ’ 

2 Op. cit p, 186. 



A II UR A MAZDA, 1 UK KNOWING LORD, 

Bv M Bimni Pcttwom, pj.orrssor or IIistoju or 
BcLiotovs at T7ir CMtrism or Pour 

la tli*' well known hok ofcxtcrn.il dati cnxbhngus to fix chrono 
logically even tV chi f p unts of the Imtorj of Zoroxstnan religion 
we often an comp J! <1 to look h r fomo internal da a Much need not 
b* Raid to show tli ding fs of such a method of working as wUl as the 
problrmatio natun of n nulls eu iiluvllv mclnd bj this way, lest anv 
pomt ive evidence U supplied from Rome oth* r fi Ids of inustigition 
When did Zoroastrianism an«e I To sueh a principal question 
no AitLsfactoryandd rt Ci<m nn*«rr, apt ft from Pan*i traditional chrono 
logy, has been given till to di\ T»kin b it tint Zoroastmn movement 
arose, whenever tluvt hvpp nul to b am j rotost nguast a traditional 
religion, existing among an Iranian nation tlie suggestion obviously 
occur* that the name of the Zoronstmn God AAum Ma'da must bo a 
creation of the new nhgious spirit, a new name unknown to any ancient 
'pagan* creed, reserved for Zorrmtmns onl> and distinguishing them 
from followers of traditional faith 

If so, tho chvino name Ahura Ma'da would appear as a token, * e 
as external ond objcctivi evidence of Zoroastrianism, and then somo 
chronological inference could lx drawn from it, ns it seems in order 
to fix at least a term ante quern or post quern Zoroastnan religion must 
have nsen 

Such a device lias been really practiced by several scholars, each 
of them practising it In Rom" diffcn-nt manner binding Ahum Afazdv 
in tlio god namo Assam MaJiS which occurs on an Assyrian inscription 
of tho tlmo of king Asmirlnmjul (CG7 017 B C ) hut which phonetically 
represents a much moro archaic form than Ahum Ma-da itself, tho 
Gorman orientalist, Pr Jloramel 1ms thought of Zoroxstnan religion as 
already oxistmg at bo early a data as that of tho Kassito p-'nod of Baby 
Ionian history (1700 1200 BO) 1 

On tho other hand tho well known German historian I'd Moyer 
has thought that one finds good evidenco of the name (Ahura) Mazda 
in tho personal namo Ma-daka occurring twieo In a list of subdued 
I 6co Prowhnyi oft/« SoeitlJ /or 0 Utcal Arclaotogy 1800 127 138 f 
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Iranian ( scil . Median) chiefs found on a clay prism of the Assyrian 
long Sargon (722-705 B.C.), inferring therefrom that Zoroastrianism 
shall have begun some centuries before, to speak in a round number, 
about 1000 B.C. at least *. 


Hommel’s as well as Meyer’s suggestions, however, prove to be 
rather faulty as for want of inner foundation, — the first because the 
identification of Assam Mazas with Ahum Mazda is not so absolutely 
assured, as to be beyond all doubt, the other because, as I have put forth 
elsewhere 2 , the personal name Mazdaha, by no means, necessarily 
involves the existence of Mazdah as a divine name 3 , because one 
must account for another very plausible explanation of Mazdaha as 
signifying ‘ the wise one,’ from mazdah ‘ wisdom. ’ 4 


Apart, however, from such an inner defect, it is plain that the whole 
of Hommel’s as well of Meyer’s argumentation rests upon the more or 
less clearly expressed assumption, that Ahum Mazda and Zoroastrianism 
are, so to say, correlative terms, so that wherever Ahura Mazda occurs 
Zoroastrianism is inferred and vice versa, no god called Ahura Mazda 
being conceivable as existing before Zarathustra. 6 

Such an assumption, however, is far from being generally accepted 
by scholars. For instance, Moulton was by no means disposed to admit 
it c . It rests, indeed, upon no external evidence, but only on some 
subjective argumentation, the unsatisfactory character of which has 
been alluded to at the beginning of this paper. 

The very meaning of Ahura Mazda is, as we are taught by Iranists, 
the knowing Lord. Does not such a name, of so perspicuous and 
transparent a meaning, being also so different in type from most of 
the traditional god names, and aiming to designate the deity by so lofty 
an attribute as knowledge, resp. all -kno wledge, does it not bear evidence 

1 See Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 42, 1908, 1 ff. 

2 R. Pettazzonl, La religions di Zarathuslra nella storia religiosa ddl’ Iran 

. Bologna 1921, 22 f. Reviews of this book are to be found 

m The Harvard Theological Eevicw 1922, 88 (by L. H. Gray), in Deutsche Literatur* 

*■ titling 1922, 438 (by O. Clemen), in Revue de Vhistoirc des religions 1922 (vol. 85) 
80 (by F. Cumont). 

9 Such a plausibility has been also stated by Jackson (see Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism 30-31). 


4 See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, 1162. 

, , * 1 D6 .“ l J dle A ? sicht > dase es Vor Zoroaster einen Gott Mazdao gegeben babe, 
halto ich allerdmgs fur ganzlich indiskutabel ’. Ed. Meyer, l. c, 15. 

“ ‘ Wh ° B ® Zarathustra’s) claim to the authorship of this characteristic 

Utle {Ahura Mazda) must, I fear, be abandoned • : Moulton. Early Zor. 81. 
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in itself of being a pure and genuine Zoroastnan creation, having 
Bprung from tho very spirit of the reformed religion, possibly from the 
genial mind of its Founder, tho Prophet himself ? 

Well 1 All that is possible It is even simple and it pleases the 
fancy But is it really bo ? That is tho question 

To Euch a question my paper is intended to bring a positive, though 
an indirect, replj , calling possibly, for tho attention of professed Iramsts 
to an amount of data, drawn from widest, no matter how distant, fields 
of comparative history of religions 

The attribute of knowing, resp all knowing, far from being pre 
dicated solely and exclusively of the Zoroastnan god, Ahura Mazda, 
is, on the contrary, a common featuro of many other divino beings 
belonging to tho beliefs of different peoples 

Tho first among them, which requires consideration, is a group of 
deities, which are by no means rnfenor in rank to Ahura Slazda 

All knowing is God in Christian religion 

All knowing is Jahie, tho God of Israel and Juda As for Jahre 
let us refer to Psalm 130 

“ 0 Lord . . * thou knowest my down sitting and mine uprising, 

‘ Thou underatandest my thought afar off s Thou compassest my 
‘ path and my lying down, and art acquainted (with) all my ways 

* 4 For (there is) not a word m my tongue.(but), lo, 0 Lord, Thou 

‘knowest it altogether 8 (Such) knowledge (is) too wonderful 

* for mo ; it is high, I cannot (attain) unto it * If I ascend up 

' into heaven, Thou (art) there , if I make my bed in hell, behold Thou 

* (art thero) . Yea the darkness hideth not from theo , but 

* the night sluneth as the day tho darkness and tho light (are) both 

* alike (to Thee) 

As for Mohammedanism, Allah is ‘ knowing and wise * according 
to the Qur’an 1 ( Sur 9 CO , 24 67 f , 49, 7 , 60 10 , 66 2) Allah, * both 
hears and sees ’ ( Sur 49 1 , 68 2) * both hears and knows’ [Sur 2 224 
68 , 24 69) Allah * all things doth know ’ {Sur 24 35 ,48 26 , 
49 16 , 64 11 , 67 3 , 68 8) Allah ‘ is witness over all ’ (68 7) , 
Allah * of what ye do is well aware’ (67 10 , 68 3, 12, 14 , 63 10 , 64 8), 
‘on what ye do doth look ’ (60,3 , 48, 24 , 49, 18 , 64, 2) Allah ‘ knows 
the unseen things of tho heavens and the earth ’ (49, 18), * knows the 

1 The Quran translated by E H Palmer, I, II [The Sacred Bools of the East, 
VI, IX) 
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secrets in the heavens and .the earth ’ (25,7), * knows the secrets in the 
heavens and knows what they hide and what they manifest ’ (27 . 25). 
He is ‘ who knows the unseen and the visible, and He will inform you 
of that which ye have done ’ (62 . 8 ; c/58 . 8). Allah ‘ laiows the unjust ’ 
“(62.7). ‘Speak yc secretly or openly’ — it is written Sur. C7.13 — 
‘verily He knows the nature of men’s breasts ’ (c/. Sur. 57.5 ; 64.4). 
* Verily He knows what is spoken openly and He knows what ye hide ’ 
(21.110). ‘We created man’ — so says Allah (Sur. 50.15) — ‘and 
we know what his soul whispers* for we are nigherto him than his jugular 
vein.’ Allah ‘ knows what goes into earth and what goes therefrom, 
and what comes down from the sky and what goes up to therein, and 
He is with you wheresoe’er ye be ’(57.4). ‘ Dost thou not see that God 
knows what is in the heavens and what is in the earth ? and that there 
cannot be a privy discourse of three, but He makes the fourth % nor of 
five, but He makes the sixth ? nor less than that nor more, but that 
Ho is with them wheresoe’er they be ? ’ (58.8). 

Therefore Allah is addressed to as a witness and guarantee of oaths 
and covenants ; he knows, who is about to violate them, and punishes 
him, 1 

Evidence of Allah as ali-lmowing is not missing even from the 
literature of pre-islamic times, as it appears from the passages collected 
by Brockelmann in Archiv fiir Religionswissenscliaft 21.1922, 99 ff. 


A thought, obviously occurring at this. point is, that each of all- 
< knowing gods.;quoted above, is the sole and supreme deity of great 
monqtheistic religions, Mosaism, Christianity and Islam respectively, 
v all of these religions having a prophetic origin, all haying been founded 
by ^ome great Prophet or religious Reformer, just as Zoroastrianism 
has been. Is it not. then the case, that the attribute ‘ all knowing,’ 
. common as it is to the .ideals ,of .Divinity as Conceived by .each of the 
above named religions, has sprung originally from the highly inspired 
mipd of a^ single one or of many of. their Founders ? ,H so, the analogy 
then points to God’s conception as the knowing Lord, even in Zoroas- 
'triamspi, as having had a similar prophetic origin, as implicitly assumed 
'by Hommel, Meyer, and others. *■ \ 

- 1 - D k A / _ ( ^ > t ^ y j i j ^ K l > * 

^ ie ^bole of the construction fallB down, as soon as we are 
.able, to quote several other divine beings, all-being all-knowing alike, 
hut nevertheless none of them having sprung from any religious intuition 

1 See Wellhausen, Restc arabischen Heidentums, 
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of an enlightened reformer, hut each commencing with the very 
beginning of the traditional and unn formed religion to which each of 
thorn nngmallr belong-* 

Tor instance, the Clmu eT tm 'Henun or T icnShang Ti Heaven 
the Lord nbose,* ih tin uppermost delta of traditional religion of China 
having been confined ns a personal omnipotent omm cient and 
omnipresent hung ' (If A Giles A Chinese Fngtish Dictionary * III, 
13S7) Tliat the uh a of Timas knowing retp all knowing belongs to 
the ver\ loginning rf Chinese religion is lughh probabli some evidence 
of it being at hand inn classical Imok of Confucianism like the Sh ling 
and the Shu ling ‘Great Tien is aery intelligent, Great Tien 
nukes no mistakes ' (Sfti ling dtc III od 3) ! Great T ion is mtelh 
gent, and is with y oil in all your goings Great T ion is clear seeing, 
and is with vou in your wan dt rings and indulgences [Shi ling dec II 
od 10) 3 *T ion hears and sees as our people hear and see (Shu ling 
part II, book III, 4) 4 'What Tien appoints is without error 
(Shilling, part IV lx>oh III ) 1 It is Tien which is all intelligent 
and observing’ {Shu l mg part I\ book Y3II 2 1®. ‘Tien sees as 
my people see , T len hears aa iny people hear ’ (SAit ling part v book 
I, 2) T T ion too is regvrdi d as controlling faithfulness in swearing and 
observance of covenants 11 

To come now ton field which is m a geographical and ethnical con 
ncction with Iran, we find that inlndiaknnwmg resgi all knowing is attn 
butedin Vedio hymns chiefly to god Partin a evidence being not wanting 
even of Djius having bem conceived afi tij-r <uaJa ‘ omniscient ’ Varuna 
is ‘ the infallibU one,’ who ‘ knows the flight of birds through the air 
and the course of ships (on the w iter) who 1 nows the way of the 

wind and is watching He, the all knowing over all secrets, all deeds 
one? porpusors-, Ueamast ?a s cfasett fry cheats ’ (Rcj Fate I S3, 
7 f ) ‘If a man stands, walks or sneaks about if he goes slinking aw ay, 
if he goes into his hiding place , if two persons sit together and scheme, 
king Varuna is there as a third and 1 now s it 1 * He that should flee 
beyond the heaven far away, would not be free from king Varuna His 
spies come lather (to the earth) from henv cn with a thousand eyes 

l 2°3f 3 Transl by J Legge Tie Sacred Bools oj the East III 410 

3 Ibid 410 4 Ibid 50 5 Ibid 90 

c Ibid 115 * lb d 128 s ^ee Granet La Etl gxon dta 

Chinoii Paris ID 0 2 57 f On this subject see also \ von Strauss u Torney, 
Z>cr nltcJifncri* he Vonofftewmut lie d lberg 1885 

9 Strikmg in tl e h ghest degree is the amount ot lik pe«s of tl is passage with 
Sur 58 8 (quoted above) 

?0 
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do they watch over the earth. King Varuna sees through all that 
is between heaven and earth, and all that is beyond'. He has counted' 
the winkings of men’s eyes . . . {Atharva- Veda 4. 16, 2-4).2 1 ■ 


Vedic Varuna brings us very near to Avestan Aliura Mazda. The 
all-knowing of such a god as Varuna or D.yaus (with his indo-European 
counterparts, Zeus, Jovis, etc.,), paralleled with that of Them and other 
gods, throws a new light on the all-knowing, of Ahura-Mazda himself- 
(as well on that of Jahve, Allah and the Christian God). 

* My name,’ Ahura Mazda says, ‘ is the Full-seeing ; my name is 
the Fullest-seeing ; my name is the Far-seeing- ; my name is the Furthest - 
seeing ; my name is the Discemer, my name is the Best Discemer ; 
my name is He who does not deceive, my name is He who is not deceived ; 
my name is the Wise One, my name is the Wisest of Wise ’ ( Yast 1 . 12-15),. 

‘ O, Thou all-knowing Aliura Mazda 1 Thou art never asleep, never 
intoxicated, Thou, 0 Ahura Mazda ’ ( Vendidad 19. 20). * O.holy Aliura 
Mazda l X ask Thee ; answer me with words of truth, Thou who.knoweat 
the truth, Thou art undeceivable, Thou hast an undeceivable under- 
standing .... Thou knowest everything’ {Yast 12.1). ‘Not to 
be deceived is the all-knowing Lord’ ( Yasna 45.4) . * .... on all 
(that which is said above), with Thy glittering eye(s) as a righteous 
guard, Thou art gazing ’ ( Yasna 31 .13). 2 

Seeing is also the very root of Mazda’s as well- of Varupa’s all-know - 
ing. Both are knowing in so far as both are seeing. Seeing is a material 
act which needs of no superior enlightenment to be predicated of a 
supreme divine being. Far, then, from having necessarily sprung from 
the mind of any inspired Prophet, divine omniscience can be rooted, 
so.to say, in the proper and essential nature of a god. In this connexion- 
notice is t-o he taken that Mithra, too, is somewhere alluded to, as all- 
watching, rosy, all-knowing in the Avesta : ‘ Mithra, the Lord of vast 
pastures, who has ten thousand spies, the powerful, all-seeing, undeceiv- 

able Mithra ’ ( Yast 10.24). ‘ Mithra who is truth-speaking, 

a chief in assemblies, with a thousand ears, well-sliapen, with ten-thousand 
eyes, high, with full knowledge, strong, sleepless, and ever awake ’ ( Yast 
10./). Why should the Reformer, whose purpose was the exaltation 
of Ahura-Mazda as the only god, have attributed all-knowing to another 

1 Tran?!, by M Bloomfield^ The. Sacrod Books of the Best, vol- 42. 

2 Transl. by T. Darmesteter, The Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. 23, p. 27 
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F<>d than Almra MiwrU WmMt l Is It not much more 111 i 1> that 
MithraV omnhelenre i** a ht«- Avc«t«n tunnM of the mrliest concojrtion 
of this pod, an nrfv-n In fndo-Iruninn Imret* I 

At a matter of fvct, Wdio Jfi/m it said to !«» 1 vcr and AlJ-vvatclim,, 
3//*, l) IJV^vritr. in the >0 often recurring Association of 
M«tr» with Vanina, th** two grxl« together Appear as nil watching and 
never nd-rep (/fij IV fa 7fil, 3) Ihcn in tin larllcsl written records 
cf Tml'vTrnni'm religion handed down fn>m eventually pn -Vidic times 

(Htli century It C’), — . 1 e. in the Boghat Krm inscrib'd tablet*’ 

formerly illustrated by 1x1. Meyer in an hire ady quoted pap r, Mitra 
nml Vanina app-ar somehow as watching gods. mention being tn.ad< 
of them fas well n» of other th-ithu) in connection with Ihi conclusion 
of n eosmanl between Mitanm and Khrta. 1 

AH thU makr* it highly jwobvble, that Mlthra’s omnUchnco 
ha* a remote origin, quite independent from Zoroastrianism as a 
ft hjpous ItrfoTTO. On this matter th© greatest wight as to be* grvvu 
to the ehvu. ann'opcAt rxidenoe rupphed liy VxniNv, for, according to 
all probability Alum Mazda, n* regards hi* beginnings only the Iranum 
countcrjiart of Vurur a, exactly as Mithrv is that of Mitra On the other 
hand, evtn looser analogies as tlio*e supplied by the oboae quoted 
monotheistic gods, are, by no means, of little Mgnifiennee aa regards the 
genera! statement, that shame (all*) knowing is firstly (all*) *.emg, a 
seeing from above, from which nothing can bo hidden, it bung tliu stung 
of something or somebody situated at the upprmast height, everlasting 
and evir immanent on earth, an licavtn, reap Ucavm, is. 


This general view, lliat heaven in tho natural background In which 
divine omuucicnee is rooted, that albknoivmg gosLs nre hsavm.goda, 
cannot la; fully discussed here. It forms, ot any rate, tho working 
hypollusw of a research 1 am pursuing Bince many ya nr», only tho first 
Volume concerning tho supremo beings of uncivilized peoples having 
been issued as yet * For tho purpose of tho present paper I will ‘restrict 

I h Sfoycr, -Die alletun datierttn Leugntsse der «niM»»c^ii Sprathe und 
dtr sowattrtteSen lUbgwn ZattcJihJi fur nrgleiehtnde Spmch 
Jortthuug, 1006, 1 26 

1 It Pottursoni, Dio tormau one e *vi lupjto del monoteimo tiella itorta tltlfe 
religion, Vot 1 1 L'tsstre celeste mile crtdtnte de\ jnpoU, /-nminnltoma BooielA 
Editrico Atlionnoum, 1022 —boo alio roy pspor on La formation du tnonolhitme 
in Heme del' histone dt» religions, 1023, vol 66, p 103 220. U mg n Lcdufo 
rttttl at the Congress tor tho ILstorj of KcligiojiH, I*urin, 1023. 
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myself to produce, from the amount of evidence formerly collected, 
some typical data concerning all-knowing as predicated of primitive 
supreme beings. By that, I hope, the contribution of comparative 
religion to the question of Aliura Mazda’s o mnis cience will 
be completed . 1 - 

Australia, South-east. — Baiame, a supreme being of the Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri and other tribes of New South Wales, is all-seeing and all- 
knowing. 2 — Daramvlun, a supreme being of Yuin, Wolgal, and other, 
coast tribes of south-east Australia, observes from sky whatever men 
act. — Bunjil, a supreme being of tribes belonging to the Kulin nation 
(Victoria), sees everything and everybody. 

Andaman Islands. — Puluga, the * supreme being of Andamanese 
Islanders, is all-knowing : he knows even £ the thoughts of their (i.e., 
men’s) hearts’, but by day only. 

Malay Peninsula . — Amongst the Semang the belief is found in a 
supreme being, 'called Kari, or Rare, who is all-knowing : whenever 
men do ill, he know* it. Likewise the ‘ great quasi-deity ’ of the Sakai 
unfailingly knows human misdeeds and punishes them. 

Asia, South-east. — Pullen ( Puthian ), the supreme and creator god 
of Kuki-Chin, Lushai and other nations of the Tibeto-Bunnan couch 
of Indo-Chinese population, is all-knowing and judges on men’s actions. — 
Among the (more primitive) Khasi of Assam the supreme (female) deity 
ibynshar sees and hears whatever happens on earth. — Amongst the 
iSinghpho or Katcliin there is the belief in a supreme being Kami Kasang 
who knows whatever men are thinking. 

Indonesia . — The Batak of Sumatra 3 have a notion of a supreme 
deity ( Debala . , Batara Guru), who is all-seeing, ‘ hears and observes all 
human affairs, especially human conduct ; above all he punishes oath 
breaking by means of lightnings. — Lovalangi , the supreme being of Nias 
Isl., is all- knowing : lie watches over human conduct, and nothing is 

1 Quotations of ethnological literature are omitted here : they are to be found 
■in my Volume, passim. 

2 Cf. the unnamed supieme being whose mention is made by J. F. Mann, 
-Aborigines of Australia (1885) as of being ever watching, chiefly by night, and 
having innumerable -eyes and ears, which enable him to see and hear everything 
without turning the head. 

Hinduistie (as well Brahmanic as Buddhistic) influences have been strongly 
at work at Sumatra.— The general question of external (especially Christian or 
Mohammedan) influences on which eventually depends the belief in a supreme 
being -among uncivilized peoples, is discussed in my Volume (quoted above) on 
I 4 essere celeste iielle cvcdenze dci yiopoli 
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Alcposo beliefs, Uvolovu punishes oath-breaking. Bulcu, a supreme 
being of the Ana (Atakpame), is addressed to as a witness on -swearing 
and cursing. — Orisha, a supreme being of the Yoruba, is omniscient. — 
Among the (islamized) Bambara, Ngala (or Alla) sees everything. — 
Among the Mossi, Wende is all-seeing ; even if anything is done by 
night, he knows it. 

North America. — Some features alluding to all-seeing, all-knowing 
IClallam children are usually said that they shall not do ill, 'because 
Heaven sees them), are to be found in several divine beings of North 
Pacific and Californian Indians, so f. e. Nascalciyehl of the Tlinkit. 
Kmukamtch ‘ the old one, our anoient Father ’ of the Clamath River. 
Indians — On the interior, amongst Carrier Islands (a nation of the 
great Dene race), Yuttcere is addressed to on swearing. — Omaha and 
Dakota Indians were accustomed to swear by their supreme being. The 
Chitimacha of lower Mississippi possess the notion of a ‘ Great Spirit, 
having neither eyes nor ears, but seeing and hearing and knowing 
every thing.’ The Algonquin OJce ( Okeus ) is perpetually watching 
over human acts. The Huron too (belonging to Iroquian nation) have 
the belief in a supreme being ; according to the account of the Jesuit 
Father Brebeuf (1635) the Huron * Tappellent & tesmoin pour rendre 
‘leur foy inviolable, quaud ils font quelque promesse d’ imparlance, ou 
passent quelque accord ou iraitte de paix avec Vennemy. Voicy les 'termes 
doiit ils se servent .... “ le Giel entendceque nousfaisonsaujourd’ huy.” 

Central America. — Amongst the Taraseos it is the Bun, Who hears 
when anyone is pronouncing a lie. — Sun is addressed to by the Tarahu- 
mara, when they shall solemnly attest anything. — To the Huichol, Fire 
is the supreme being, who observes everything from above. 

It is very likely that Sun and Fire have here taken the place of 
(shining) sky. 

Soldi i America . — The Conibo Indians (Pano family) believe in a 
supreme being 'dwelling in the skies and watching from above over 
men’s conduct ; when an earthquake takes place, they suppose it is 
caused by the supreme being leaving for an instant his heavenly abode 
in order to glance at what is passing on earth. — The idea of a supreme 
being is not missing even among the Fuegians ; they believe he knows 
every human word and act, nothing being concealed to him. 


To return now to Ahura Mazda, bearing in mind the whole of above 
mentioned evidence, the inference will hardly be avoided, I think, that 
Ahura Mazda’s omniscience too has, according to all probability, a long 
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employed in religious language of pre-Zoroastrian times as qualifications 
of God accordingly to his different attributions or functions, they were 
ohoiced by the reformed religion as the only ones to be worthy of becom- 
ing typical appellatives of God. 

That it was by this way that the Zoroastrian name of the Deity 
really came in existence, is strongly confirmed by the very fact that 
in the earliest stage of Zoroastrianism, as represented by the Gathas, 
Ahum and Mazda occur in a loose connection r having not been yet 
joined together into a settled and unvaried form, they were not only 
left uncompounded as regards collocation and sequence ( Ahum Mazda 
resp. Mazda Ahura), but they were sometimes even employed singly, 
the one without the other (Ahura resp. Mazda) to design God. 

It is only in the more recent parts of Avesta that the divine name 
constantly appears as Ahura Mazda, sometimes (very seldom indeed), 
even as forming a single word, Aliuramazda (see Vendidad, 1). This 
coalesced form, Auramazda, is again the only one occurring in the 
Aehsemenian inscriptions, from Darius I’s famous trilingual inscription of 
Behistun onwards. In this connexion the following suggestion is possibly 
worthy to be put forth. 

It is a long vexed and not yet solved question, whether the official 
religion of Achaemenian Persia, as evidenced by Achsemenian inscrip- 
tions, is to be regarded as being Zoroastrian or not. Being admitted, as 
I admit, that it is not, how is, then, the use of the name of the Zoroas- 
trian deity Auramazda there to be explained ? First of all, it must 
be stated that notice of the term Auramazda being employed in Persia 
does not go beyond Darius I, evidence being missing at all as for the 
times of the first Achsemenian dynasty (Cyrus, C'ambyses). On the 
other hand, there is, as it seems, reason enough to maintain that Aura- 
mazda s name really was first introduced into Persian official use only 
by Darius I. 

Let us remember that in the days of Cambyses (522) the throne 
of the Acheemenians had been usurped by Gaumata, the Magus of 
Media, whose theocratic government, however welcomed by subjected 
nations other than Persia, had proved rather vexing in religious matters 
(destruction of ayadana). That from such a priestly zeal Zoroastrianism 
had had but ill to endure, is more than probable. One and the same 
being the fiend, Zoroaetrians will have placed themselves naturally 
on the side of Darius as his very allies in the struggle for restoration 
against Median element as represented by the Magi. 





THE GATHIC DOCTRINE OF DUALISM IN 
ARISTOTLE, 

Bi SOBABJI NaVUOJI IvAhGA, B A 


In this paper I try to see the Gatlnc doctnne of duahsm m the 
Metaphysics of Anstotle, Ch VI, Booh \I I am aware that neither 
the translator of the Meta phj sics, Rev John H McMahon, M A , 
nor writers on Greek philosophy as Zeller in his Outlines of Greek Philo 
sophy or Perncr in his Lectures on Greek Philosophy have seen any 
allusion to tho Gatlnc doctrine of dualism m Anstotle My attempt 
therefore m this paper to see that doctrine in Aristotle may rightly 
be considered a very bold one At any rate this attempt is a very poor 
one, seeing that I am not, in the correct sense of the word, a student of 
Aristotle’s wntings Fully awaic of my incapacity I have restneted 
myself in this attempt to chapter VI of Book \I 

Rev McMahon has noted that Book Xf of Aristotle's Metaphy-aca 
is “ more important as it contains discussions bordering more on Theology 
tlian any that havo yet been brought before us ” Tins book treats of 
the First Principles, and m doing so talks of the First Immovable 
Substance — God, defines God as an Immaterial Energy and then goes 
on to illustrate God’s modo of operation, etc 

And it fs very important to notico that Anstotle himself in the very 
beginnmg of tins Book XI declares that “ to tho truth of Jus statement 
bear witness also, in reality, tho Philosophers of Antiquity , for they 
from time to time have investigated into the first principles, and elements, 
and causes of substance " And ho goes on to say that while tho “ Philo 
sophers of old have regarded singulars as substances, those, to 

bo sure, tliat are Philosophers, now a days, liave in preference sought 
to establish umvcrsals as substances ’ Taking his stand point in this 
matter evidently on tho Philosophers of Antiquity, Aristotlo goes on to 
enumerate substances and Btat.es as follows on the subject of tho Imniov 
able Substance — • * But another substance is immovable , and this, some 
say, involves a separable subsistence amongst whom some make a 
division of it into two , ’ I take it that hero Anstotle has m 

mind the Gathic doctnne of Dualibm, the doctrine of the two primeval 
spints, Spenta and Angra, with the deity Ahuranmzda os their source 
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^L^rr^vWot Wo'too '■ of the Immovable Substance, 
the Aristotelian Deity. 

We find the following at the end of Chapter VL. of. Book M o 
Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics ” 

“ But that energy may be a thing that is antecedent to pommy 
Anaxagoras testifies (for the nnderstandmg subsists m ene^rt 
Empedocles, in his theory about Harmony and D,sco , A ^ 

confirmed in the assertion of certain philosophers, as in ^ 
of perpetual motion, as Leucippus. Wherefore not m an mtateta. 
did Chaos or Night subsist ; but the same things coutmually tvera , m 
existence as are in existence at present, either m a revedutiona^ syste 
or otherwise, on the supposition that energy is a tlnng that is antecedent 

to potentiality. 

1 Supposing a thing to be the same continually in a revolutionary 
system, it is necessary that something, always should remain energising 
in like manner. 

2 But if there is likely to ensue generation and corruption, it is 
necessary that there be something else which continually energizes at 
one time krone way and at another in another. 


3. It is necessary then, that it energizes in this way, no 
doubt, essentially, or from itself, but in a different way according o 
something else. 

4. It must in this -case energize either according to someth' 
.that is different, or according to what is primary or original. 

5. It is therefore necessary that it energizes according to this , 
for again is that a cause of energy both to this and to that other. 

6. Wherefore that which is primary is superior as a cause ; » 

that likewise was a cause, a thing’s subsisting continually a ter as ^ 
manner, and something else would be the cause of the su S1S t 

energy in a different manner ; but of its subsistence always m a ^ 

manner manifestly would both be a cause. Tianslated y 
McMahon (Bohn’s Series). 

As we are trying to institute a comparison betu ' e ® n * fcum 
and- the Aristotelian accounts regarding dualism, we sha rs 
the Gathas, the most ancient Zoroastnan writings c0 ” 1 P GS f coun t 
by the Prophet Zarathustra — Zoroaster himself. The a i 
. is short and appears in two chapters, namely Gatluc Yasnas 3 anc 
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Before turning to thw account, it is ncccs^ry to we whit the 
A»rvxv.ln.»n IXity it like, 11 th puled in tiu Githas Tin natm if lit 
Deity h either Ahurt or Mudt, both t»niu re fi rung to the kiuh 
p rmnage*. Tlicse Unnt form tlio iih word AhunmiziLi, at und in 
all the. Ut« r wntnijC' Tor tin *ik« of ex menu nix u* shill hen Usi 
tin* term Miunmazela as n (erring to tin LX it % We an told m tho 
Githii that Ahurannzda is tin* best and his no e qui! lh it a piumm 
(Sunk snj) miming tlut then* h none beyond Hun H«* it the 
gn it Cm tor, uho hum our pnyi rt and answers tin in, who it our 
fruml in need. who It always the mtnu and who, on aermint <f thrw 
amlotlii r epithet*, thus comet up to tho ideal of a l*« rs« nal Coil Ahum 
unziU it called in tho Gatha Speii*A'i or Sjttitlu meaning tin 
mnit bountiful We now go to Yomu* 30 and 4*» — * 

"Thui an* the primeval spint-t who as a pur and imhpudmt in 
action, Inw been famed A better thing, they two and a w-otM*, at 
to thought, xt to word, and at to d«<d And between these* two let 
the wistly acting choose a right (Choose y> ) not (as) (he ewl doers " 

41 (Yt i) Wlien tho two spirit* came together at tlio tuxt to mike 
life and Iih '* absence, and to determine how the world at th» lv,t shall 
Ik*, for this wicked tho worst life, for tho holy the lx st mental state * 
Yasna 30 3 and I 

** Yt id will declare) tho world's two lirst spirit*. of whom the mon 
Ixmntdul thus spike* to the iiannful N« itlu r our thought* nor com 
minds, nor our underxtandmgs, nor our ix licfs nor our deeds, nor our 
cotiscic nets, nor our souls, aa at one ' Yomii 15 2 (Translate d 

by Mill* ) 

rtii so two (.pint* in the Sputa and the Angri, ordinarily taken 
to nuan gooil and ml, and of whom tin* former is xaid to lx* " tnoro 
bountiful ” than the latttr 

.Vs regard* the question — * Whence do thexo two primov \l spirit* 
tako thur n-so 1 ’ nothing ekfiniltly i» stated in the t luting Gatlins. 
We cin, howexer, xuflictintly troco their origin from tho Gatlins them* 
hcht *, without haling r» exurne to tho Lite r A\e»ta Ah already stated, 
tlio original words in tho Uxt for these two spirits iro Sp nta and Angra. 
bpciitet mean* bountiful, just as bpntei U mo, applied to Ahum Mazda, 
means tho most bountiful Wo can thus see that win nur m tho samo 
context these two word* appar, some particular meaning u sought 
to ho romuyed then by Tito worels Spento temo and SpcnUi, meaning 
iispcctiwly most bountiful ami bountiful, show some kind of mtl 
unto connietmii Im tween AhunutvuiLi anil the former of tho two spirit*, 
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with tlxis difference that Ahuramazda is said to be the most bountiful. 
The question now arises, what about Angra ? And now in this con- 
nection if we remember with Yasna 30, that these two spirits are 
primeval and form a pair, and that before the creation they came 
together, we can see that if one of them, namely Spenta, is somehow 
or the other connected with Ahuramazda, the other also, namely Angra, 
must bear some land of connection with Him. That some of the later 
Avestan writings have taken a similar view may be gathered from 
Yasna 19 where Ahura Mazda calls these two spirits His own. And 
when we remember that these two have nowhere been said to have been 
“ created ” by Ahura Mazda, and when we find from the Farvardin 
Yasht that all beings including the Creator Himself have got Fravashis 
of their own, but that these two spirits alone have not got any Fravashis 
of their own, we can safely guess at the origin of these two, and state 
that they take their rise from Ahura Mazda Himself. This, of course, 
presupposes that these two spirits are not meant to denote mere abstract 
ideas but that the;y are entities in the strict sense of the word. This 
oan be gathered from Yasna 30, 4, where they are said to have “ come 
together at the first to make life and life’s absence.” The later Avestam 
writings had the same opinion about them, when they stated that 
these two spirits created or gave or produced the Creations. See 
Farvardin Yasht. 

From the account given in the Gathas about these two spirits as 
given above, an important fact comes out to the front, and it is that 
on the material plane they work together, and that consequently both 
are useful and necessary for the purpose. Neither of them can work 
singly with any success. This can be gathered from Yasna 30, 4. But 
it is when they come to work on the moral plane that they must necessari- 
ly be supposed to be working in opposition to one another ; and it is 
for this reason that then one of them, namely Spenta, is said to be better 
than the other. (See Yasna 30, 3.) And again it is for the same reason 
that in Yasna 45, 2, Spenta is said to be the “ more bountiful ” arid Angra 
is the harmful. These tests constitute the doctrine of dualism as 
preached in the Gathas. 

The object of this paper is to institute a comparison between the 
Gathic and the Aristotelian accounts of these two “ spirits ” — in other 
words of dualism. And it is best to remember at the outset that, unlike 
the Gathic account, Aristotle does not take any separate notice of the 
actions of these two on the moral as well as on the material sphere, but 
combines the two in his Own masterly way with some subtle connecting 
link, which, however, is not quite clear on the surface, 
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We now turn to the passage m Aristotle quoted m the beginning 
of tins paper. And it will bo seen, as we go on m the exposition of the 
passage that not one word therein is redundant or out of place and 
that the sentences run as though they were following one another in 
their meaning. 

In the first sentence beginning with “ Supposing a thing to be the 
same continually, etc.” Aristotle talks of that stato of existence in 
which there is only “ Being ” hut no “ Becoming ’ and m which state 
of existence a " contmuously energizing agency * is neoessarj to prevent 
things from lapsing into non being Now on a superficial examination 
of this sentence one might bo tempted to identify this ‘ something 
that energizes " with the Deity, but this would not be correct, for it 
should bo remembered that the Aristotelian Deity is the Immovable 
Substance As regards this “ Immoaablc Substance ’ Anstotlo makes 
the following remark — 4 And between that which receives tins (circular) 
motion and that which imparts it wo must recogmso the intermediate 
existence of that which, though the source oj motion, is itself immovable ’ 
We have already stated that the two Gatliic Spirits take their nse from 
Ahura 'Mazda, and it wall appear, as we proceed, that this “ Something 
that energizes ” of Aristotle is akin to Spent* Mainyu of the Gathas 
namely the more bountiful of the two spirits While we an on this 
subject of “ Being ” as opposed to “ Becoming,” it is necessary to state 
that in tho Gathas no specific mention is nude of this state of “ Being,” 
which evidently preceded that of “ Becoming,” namely of that state 
of existence from which spirit descended into matter But that Zara- 
thustra was haranguing here about this former state of existence is now — 
perhaps for the first time — becoming clear We now see tho force 
of tho word “ Aat,” used m the beginning of paragraph 3 of Yasna 
30 Translated by Mills — “ Thus aro the spirits primeval who as a 
pair and (each) independent in his action, have been famed (of old) ” 
It is true that Mills ha* noticed that “very much more of the 
account existed before this, and that instead of there being one hymn 
like this, Yasna 30, there were probably many ” Still exactly what that 
very much mom consisted in does not appear to have been guessed by 
him. We howevei tan now guess that Zarathustra was most probably 
talking of that state of ‘ Being ” of which we have got an echo in 
the Bundahishna 

Wo now go to the second sentence Having talked of the state 
of “ Being ” Aristotle ndw talks of the state of “ Becoming ” thus — 
“ But if theie is likely to ensue generation and corruption it is necessaxy 
that theie be something else which continual!} energizes at one time 
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to om W ,V and at another in another.” Nrnv, this “ Something eke ” 
which energizes at one time in one way and at 

apparently a capricious being and may not unjus y * first 

the Angra of the Gatlias— 1 the second of the two spin • 
two sentences in Aristotle thus remind us of the action of thetwo ep> 
of the Gatlias, who, it must not be forgotten, are a F ‘ 

necessary for creation- or spealmig in the words of ihao , ^ 

there is likely to ensue generation and corruption. I 
Aristotelian account, in the matter of generation and corruption, ^ 
are necessary, namely the “something ” of the first sentence : and tlm 
“something else ” of the second. And these two can be compared 
the Spenta and Angra of the Gatlias. 

We now °o to the third sentence. Having been told in the previous 
two sentences that the “something” and the “ something else have 
distinctive and separate actions of their own, so far as ie s a 
Becoming or of “ generation and corruption ” is concerned, we are now 
told in the third sentence, that besides being distinctive amt scpaiatc, 
the way of the energizing of the one, i.c., “ something, is ‘ eien > *om 
that of the other, i.e., “ something else.” From this third sen ence i 
gather an important fact. We have been told that the it w ™ 
is evidently distinct from the “something ” and the sometlimg . , 
energizes in one way essentially or from itself but in a eren way 

according to “something else.” What is then this it t a eneigizes 
in different ways ? This “ it ” is the energy itself of the First Immovable 
Substance mentioned in the very beginning of Oh. VI under our consi- 
deration, which while being the source of all motion itself, remauis 
immovable. This Immovable Substance is the Deity of Aristotle. . This 
“it,” namely the energy of the Immovable Substance, then is 6 
connecting link, as it were, between the two, the something and t e 
“ something else.” It may be asked here what is there in the Gathas to 
correspond with this ? The reply is that in the Gathas we have traced the 
source of the two spirits — Spenta and Angra — in Ahum Mazda Himse 


We now go to the fourth sentence. In order further to elucidate 
the meaning of the “ it ” which energizes essentially or from itself, but 
in a different way according to “ something else ” in the third sentence, 
Aristotle now goes a step further and identifies the essential or ^ loul 
itself with that which “ primary ” or “ original,” and thus brings the 
something ” that works in this essential way nearer to the source 
from which it took its rise than the other, namely, the “ something else. 
What is there in the Gathas to correspond with this ? And we fin 
that the use of the word “ Spenta ” (Bountiful) as applied to the fust 
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cl tho two s pm la ami Uut oC Uto word “ Spuitotcma " (superlative o( 
bpcnta, meaning most bountiful) as applied to Ahunv Miwla ■would 
indicate Uut some; kind of closer connection Is thereby meant to exist 
between tlx m than bduttn Ahura Mvida and Angra, tlio second of 
the two spirits And it is \tr> curious to tmd Uut Just as m the Cathas 
the question of au> kind of connection between Ahura Mania and 
Angra on tho mord piano u quicll} slurred over, and onlj h ft to bo 
gathered, m> in the same way the qutalinn of on> connection between 
tiic ‘ it ** or the energy of the Initnov able f>ub«tancv and the 44 tome, 
tiling cbe ’* in Afwlotle U quietly slumd o\rr or set aside and not 
touched ujxm at all Why is this the case f The answer to this 
question can be furnished by the apparent difticultj tf « xjUining awaj 
the a.wmi!aU<»n of Uic* mi called evil spirit with the Creator, In whom 
no cad can naturally Inhere 

We now go to the fifth sentence Tins sent* nee emphasises tho 
point to which we luao alluded above, namely, Uut tho “it, * which is 
tlic same as the Arutolclun lXitj, u tin * cium of energy both to this 
andtlutothi r ** In Uit Gathic account it U the same the two npintj— 
bpenta and Angra — ha\o been traced to Ahura Mania as Uicir source. 

Wo now come to the slxUi and Utc last sentence Wo haac to far 
teen told that ono of Oio two, named} the something is pnmarj or 
original We have now lxsu told that Usiihs being prmura, it is 
“superior as a cause “ And this again r« minds us Uut ono of tho two 
Cathie Spirits, naiilcl} Speuta, is ' mon bountiful " ami also 44 better M 
than tho other, nanu-1} tho Angra, an«l shows once again how eWI) 
the Aristotelian account w-enu to follow the Cathie Here the Ariato* 
Uliail account u brought to a dose, and we lust ogiin been reminded 
asm the first two Mntc hoc s that Oils aup- norand primary this something 
b} itself, waa tl» cause of “a thing's subsisting contmualiy after 
a similar manner," and that tho “something else," b} itself, would bo 
the cause of the “subsistence of energy In a eliiTennt maimer", but 
that whero tilings aro always, $e, continuall} dunging, that is, in a 
world of manifestations and phenomena, which nro subject to “genera* 
tion and corrupUon," boUi together would be u cause *1 ho phenomenal 
world U subject to tho interacting forces of Uwsc two spirits, who aro 
both necessary on lha raatenal piano at any rates to “make hfo and hfo'a 
absence," aa stated in tho Gathas, 

Wo have como to Uio end of our discourse We found that tlio 
comparison between the two Recounts is \irj dose Can wo infer that 
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Aristotle, who appeared later in point of time to Zarathustra, was aware ' 
of the Gathic ideas on the subject ? At any rate we notice that the 
Gathic account has not been improved upon by Aristotle. 

To sum up the account of Dualism as I take it, as given by Aristotle, 
we find that Aristotle, in the beginning, talks of a state of pure “ Being,” 
in which there is no change, and in which state being or existence 
revolves continually in the same way. In this state of pure being there 
is the action of only one energizing factor. We may perhaps liken this 
state of pure being to the state of pure spirit that is, before spirit enters 
into matter, or passes into the state of “ becoming.” We have an echo 
of this state of pure being or pure existence in the Bundahisn, where 
the Fravohars are asked the question whether they would remain for 
ever in their unalloyed state or whether they would descend on the 
material plane, be subject to the opposing forces of Spenta and Angra, 
and thus once again regain in the end their former state. 

After having referred to the state of pure being, Aristotle begins 
to describe the state of “ becoming,” where there is the action of both 
the factors, namely, of the c ‘ something ” and the “ something else,” 
as hi the text, and which two forces act, not in one way, but in two 
different ways. 

There is, however, a unifying force, a force that energizes both the 
, factors or the forces. This unifying force is the energy of the Immovable 
Substance, which is the Aristotelian Deity. And now the question 
arises, what is the connection between this unifying force on the one 
hand and the two forces on the other. The point is not at all clearly 
brought out in the account by Aristotle. However on a careful analysis 
of the account we can find that the two forces are not distinct from 
the unifying force, but that they are only two aspects of the same 
unifying force, or of the same energy. In fact, in the state of “ becoming,” 
the same energy works — but in two different ways. And we have 
already seen that in the Gathic account, the two spirits, Spenta and 
Angra, take their rise from the same source — Ahura Mazda. 



MISCELLANEOUS IRANIAN NOTES, 
BvR P DFwmmsT, r o s (Retired), 


(a) There is an interesting passage in the Pazend text of the 
Mamyo 1 Khard, in which the treatment of tho wicked man by Aharman 
(Angra Mainyu) and tho demons 19 described Tho Pazend text (Chapter 
VTI—rerses 27 8 9 30), as transliterated by West, runs as follows • — 

“Uhast dona ku pa snrdi edum chun a. 1 garni turn yah u vafra 
u hast ddn'v ku pa garmi Cdum chun a 1 gxrmtum u sozh&tum at ash » 
u hast dilna kuaha kharvastar cdum kharamnend chun sag astukhan , u 
hast dini ku pa gafidai cdum bo rezliehd u bo oftefid ” This passage 
is translated by West as follows " And ho is experienced in cold that is 
such as that of tho coldest ico and snow , and ho is experienced m heat 
that 13 such as that of tho hottest and most blazing fire , and he is ex- 
perienced that they causo tho Klnrvastar to gnaw them just as a dog 
docs a skeleton , and ho is experienced in stench that is such that 
they will scatter and will fall ’ If this passago be compared with the 
facsimile of tho Pahlav: text of tho Mamyo 1 Kbard edited by Andreas 
based on tho Copenhagen manuscript it will be seen that in the Pahlavi 
each of these four verses begins with tho w ords “ U aito fcivak aigh ”, 
meaning “ And there is a place such that ” and that in tho fourth verse 
the Pahlavi has M baru larzhcnd ” (they stumble) instead of “ be rez- 
hend ” 

Both these mistakes seem to have ongmated from erroneous readings 
of the Pahlavi the word “ zivak ” (place) having been wrongly read aa 
“ danak " (knowmg) 

The word translated " ico ” by West • u , yah is m his vocabulary 
connected with the modern Persian and a Zend word isi The latter 
word is found m the Avestaa text of the Vcndidad (Fargard IX, verses 
6,7, and 9), but there does not seem to bo any etymological connection 
between it and tho Pazend yah and the modern Persian Tho 
prototype of both of these words is clearly the Avestan word aeikha, 
which occurs in the Avestan text o! one of tho Yashts (XXII, verse 26), 
and is translated by “ snow ” in the version made by Darmcsteter (S B B , 
Voi xxm) 

< b ) In Chapter XXXVI of the Mamyo 1 Khard, in a graded hat of 
heinous sms, tho fifth is said to bo “ ke star ruiuulan shkaned ” which 
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West renders by “ defeats the star influence” and a similar phrase 
(Chapter XXXVII, verse 13) “stari rained” is translated " advances 
astrology.” 

The facsimile of the Pahlavi text gives for the first of these two 
verses “mun sator rainkiarih tcbarunod,” and for second “ satorfh 
rained.” It is clear from the Sanskrit commentary that they mean 
respectively “ He who breaks off the progress of an adoption,” and 
‘‘ facilitates an adoption.” 

(c) In the same list of sins (verse 27) the twenty-fourth is said to be 
“ ke 6 zan i kasa shahod,” which West renders “who goes to the wife of 
'others.” The Pahlavi text here reads “ mun zano-i karan vazlfined,” 
in which I venture to suggest that the word “ zano ”, is not of Iranian 
origin, but borrowed from the Semitic, compare the Arabic meaning 
adultery. The whole phrase will thus mean “ Who frequents those who 
commit adultery,” zano-i karan being a conniption of zinakaran 
(modern Persian u O^j). 

(d) In two consecutive verses of the Pazend text (Chapter XXXIX, 

verses 30-31) the ourious phrase “ 6 cha 6i padired ” occurs. The full 
text of the first of these verses is “ u pa kama i qesh ashaln 0 cha oi 
padired,” which is rendered by West as follows : “ And through his own 
desire for it also accepts piety.” The Pahlavi text, according to the 
manuscript already cited, reads : “ U pavan nafshman kam aharayih 
val chavarman makdaruned,” which may he translated) “And at his 
own wish accepts righteousness on his neck ( i.e as a yoke).” It seems 
plain that the scribe of the Pazend text failed to understand the rare 
Huzvaresh word “chavarman” or as West in his later period would 
have read it “ chavara”, which is derived from the Chaldee tsavvar 
(Hebrew ), and read the Pahlavi “ val chavarman ” a3 “ val cha 

T — 

valman.” 

(e) There are some curious cases of what is termed dittograpby in the 
Pahlavi manuscript of the Mainyo-i-Khard. In Chapter II, verse 1, we 
find “ pavan pavansukh ” for “ pavan pasukh ”, i.e., in reply. In 
Chapter VIII, verse 20, the word “ rainak ”, i.e., impeller, is written twice. 
In Chapter XIII, verse 14, the scribe wrote “ Vishtast ” by error for the 
proper name, but at once detected his mistake and wrote “ Vishtaspo ” 
correctly. The worst instance of dittography is in Chapter XXXVII, 
where the 27th verse is repeated in full. Again at the beginning of the 28th 
verse of Chapter XXXIX the words “u rSmeshno are repeated* The 
only other instances, which Ihave detected, are in Chapter LVII, verse 11,’ 
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where the word “ tishnnkih ” w unnecessarily duplicated, and Chapter 
LVHT, verso 7, in which the words “ u tfib&nkar ” have been 
written twice 

( J ) In tho fourth column of tho Persian mscnption at Bebistun the 
phraso " hamahyaya tharda " occurs five times, and in the fragment 
surviving of tho fifth column the word “ thardam ” is also to fco found 
Tolman translates tho phraso ‘ m tho same year,” but King and Thomp* 
son render it by " always," taking “ tharda ” in tho sense of “ manner * 
Similarly in tho fragment of tho fifth column the word "thardam", 
which stands alono aa tho only completely legible word m the third line, 
is translated by "manner" by King and Thompson, while Tolman 
boldly supplies "tbntiyam" by conjecture as tho preceding word and 
renders tho two words " in tho third year " 

It seems to mo that tho literal senso of the phraso is " tho same way," 
and that Tolman’s rendering leads to historical difficulties as it is far 
from easy to beliovo that in each case where tho phraso is used by Danus 
m column 4 ho was referring to an incident which took place in tho very 
same year as tho incident which ho hod first mentioned Etymologically 
both interpretations arc possiblo as tharda may bo cither tho Avestan 
earcdha ( Sanskrit ) meaning a year originally an autumn a word 
of very common occurrence m tho tovt of tho Avcsta or it may bo tho 
similar Avestan woitT'saredha ’ (Sanskrit qifq) meaning sort or kind, tho 
genitno caso plural of which (saredhanam) occurs m tho second Fargard 
of tho Vcndidai (verses 27, 35 and 11) and tho Tarvardm Yasht (XIII, 
verse 12) The latter word is to bo found in its Pazcnd and Pahlavi forms 
rn tho Jfamjo I Kiiard, for in Chapter ALII, verso 2, tho question is 
'asked "Jlardumchandsardahend ’ (How many kinds of men are there 1) 
and tho answer is given in -\erso 4 " Mardum so sarda bend " (Men are 
of threo kinds) tho corresponding Pahlavi \ ernes being “AnshGti 
ehand sardako homand ” and " Martum taltl sardakS liomand," 
respectively. 

(g) In the inscription of Artaxerxcs found at Hamadan, which is now 
in the British Museum, the namo of a deity is twice mentioned along 
with tho names of Auramazda and Mitra, the actual letters of which in 
tho cuneiform senpt are A, N, H, and T This has been conjee- 
turally supplied with vowels and read An&luta If this bo correct, tho 
word may bo connected with tho modem Persian a synonym for 
tho star Venus, and with tho Avestan anahita (undofilod) m the Avcsta 
Tho positive form ahita (impure, filthy) has on abstract noun corres- 
ponding with it, tic , uhiti , which occurs tw no m tho sense of “ defilement” 
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in the Vendidad (FargardXI, verses 9 and 12). It is connected with 'the 
modem Persian ^in the sense o£ “ fault, defect.” In connection with 
the word j*fit may be mentioned that the Italian scholar Pizzi in his 
Antologia Firdusiana has made twice over the strange mistake of 
confusing it with the other word meaning a gazelle. For example, he 
renders the hemistich (line 167 on page 97) ***«» u-Y ^ j 1 

as follows : “E quantunque egli abbia i eapelli bianchi delie gazzelle.” 
The real sense is simply “ His only fault is that he has white hair.” 

(h) In a short inscription of Darius at Persepolis the words “arda- 
stana atha(n)gaina” occur, which are rendered by Tolman “ stone window 
comice,” and in two inscriptions of Artaxerxes the words “ atha(n)- 
gainam ” and “ atha(n)ganam ” also are to be found. The word 
“athangaina ” certainly seems to mean made of stone in all three passages, 
and it is tempting to connect the word with the modem Persian, <-&*» 
Tolman in his Ancient Persian Lexicon supplies the link between the 
forms by quoting an Avestan word asenga, but I have been unable to trace 
any such form in the Avesta. An accusative form “ asanem ” occurs 
in the Bahram Yasht (verse 59), and this seems to be akin to the Vedic 
Sanskrit STsiq. The aphaeresis of short “a” at the beginning of 
words is a very common phenomenon, an instance being furnished by the 
identity of with anahita, mentioned above, and another common 
instance is the proper name Nushirvan, the king famous for his justice, 
whose name means “of immortal soul,” the first syllable corresponding 
with the Avestan word “anaosha” (undying), which occurs in the Mihir 
Yasht (verse 125). 

(?) There is a passage in the fourth column of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, the full sense of which seems to have escaped King and Thompson, 
and Tolman’s rendering, though nearer the original, is not quite accu- 
rate. The text runs thus : “Tuvam ka hya aparain imam dipi (m) pati- 
darsahytya mana kartam vamavatam thuvam matya (duruj) iyahy” 
Tliis is rendered by King and Thompson,- “Whosoever shall read this 
inscription hereafter, let that w'hich I have done be believed ; thou shalt 
not hold it to be lies.” Amore correct version would be “ 0 thou, whoso- 
ever shalt read this inscription hereafter, let that which has been done 
by me convince thee, beware of holding it to be lies.” This brings 
out the exact sense of “ vamavatam ” and of “ matya.” 



PALACE RUINS AND CYRUS RELIEF PASARGAD/E, 

B\ IlhRBLRT CUSHINO ToLMAN MI 0 , 3 T D , LL D.*_, 

Dean of the Coo-rcr of Arts \ndScie\ce Vanderbilt University. 


Xorth*cast of PtfscppliB tho Mcdus (modem Poll ar) descends 
through a rocky gorge from Murgh ib tho sito of tho ancient PasargadoN 
It is true that Strabo places this histone city on tho mcr Amies 
(modem Bandt i Amir) called also Cyrus (Kur) but this name applies 
to thb stream only after its confluence with tho Kamtiruz below Per- 
sepohs Tho Gack geographer has transferred the name of tho latter 
to the upper tributary (r/ Curton Persia II So) Tlie broad plain 
of Murghab is guarded by low lying lulls and is o\en to-day luxunant 
in vegetation lbo nuns lio at some distanco from each other aud 
include tho massi'o stoiu« platfomi on tho side of the hill a square 
lower liko that at Xaksh i Bust am tracts of a p ihco structure, a 
pilaster Adorned with a winged nlicf and tJio gable roofed budding 
standing on its stono pyramid with outline of a pcnbolos 

Tho oft recurring building inscription ‘I Cyrus tho king tho 
AcliJcmcmdan/ on doorposts and anto; \\t i^s bach persistently refers 
to Cyrus tho Younger Ills inti rpru ition of the passage in tho Ela* 
nuto mscnption at Belustan (Bit. L=BU 4 89 ff } that 1) iritis was tho 
first to uso tho Ancient Persian senpt nMa on no atablo ground What 
Darius means hero is evidently that ho caused copies to bo written on 
clay (1 halat) and leather (? SU, Jensen) and sent them into all lands. 
One fragment of these copies was found at Babylon by Ivoldewcy, and 


1 tt is to bo regretted that, shortly alter this paper was written, 
Professor Herbert C Tolman, DD, ELD, died suddenly of heart disease on 
November 24, 1023, at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, lcnncssco, where ho had 
boon Professor of 0 rook for thirty years and Doan of tho College of Arts and 
Sciences since 1014 lie had just passed lua fifty eighth birthday Dr, Tolman 
was the author of a number of books relating to Greek and Latin subjects, and 
of vonovia monographs cm philological and archeological topics But ho is best 
known to Orientalists through his studios m tho field of tho Ancient Persian In* 
scnptions ( Ancient Persian Lexicon oml 1909 j Ancient Persian Language 
a nd Cuntjorm Supplement, 1910} and as editor of tho Vanderbilt Oriental 
Series, ten vplumos of which appeared l*eforo his death 
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now comes another, an Aramaic transcript, from Egypt. The fact 
that the Cylinder-inscription of Cyrus found by Rassarn in Babylon 
(1879) and the small inscription (4 lines) of the same Icing found by Lof- 
tus (1850) in Warka are in Babylonian implies no more that the foun- 
der of the Persian empire did not inscribe the legend on the pilasters 
at Murghab in Persian, Elamite and Babylonian, than their phrase- 
ology 'king of Babylon,’ * builder of Esagila and Ezida,’ etc., warrants 
the assumption that Cyrus was not a Persian. Both the language 
and the phraseology simply illustrate Cyrus’ political policy towards 
the conquered provinces. Even Darius himself uses an exceedingly 
polytheistic tone in his Greek Deirmenjilc inscription in regard to his 
‘ disposition towards the gods ’ (py vnqj yov 8ia£kim>) when he 
addresses the Greek Gadates, and in this ho was doubtless influenced 
by political considerations. 

Certainly we must admit that the architecture and art shown in 
the ruins of Murghab are more primitive than those of Pemepolis ( cf . 
Herzfeld, Pasargadte, Klio, S. 1908). We see that the ground plan 
of the palace, the details of the pilasters and the columns, the style 
of the gable-roofed edifice, the composition of the Avinged relief, the 
subject of the sculptures, and even the manner of building have little 
or nothing in common with Persepolis or Susa. They seem the pro- 
duct of an art antedating that of Darius and his successors. 

Somewhat to the south stands a rectangular pilaster about 18 ft. 
high. This single anta is all that remains of a building. It consists 
of three horizontal blocks of yellow limestone with a niche, hollowed 
on the sides for the joining of the clay. Avails and the upper part mor- 
tised to receive the roof beams. The brief building inscription 
Avritten in Persian, Elamite and Babylonian ascribes the structure to 
Cyrus : 'I, Cyrus the king, the Achoemenidan ’ ; 'Pers. adam. Kurush 
khshayathiya Hakhdmanishiya ; Elam. I u Iku-rash I sunkuh I Ha-ak-ka - 
vum-nu-shi-ya ; Bab. ana-ku Iku-ra-ash sharru I A-ha-ma-nish-shi ’. 

About the same distance to the south-east are several remains 
of what was evidently a palace. A single column of yellow limestone 
rises to the height of 36 ft. Avith diameter of 34 ft. It is unfluted and 
without capital. Its base is cylindrical, of dark limestone and heAvn 
out of the foundation. There are remains of three other bases in the 
same row, and those of a parallel row of four others (the fourth miss- 
ing). Ruins of pilasters of dark limestone show what must have 
been a processional relief, but there are preserved on one piece only 
the claws of a vulture, and naked human legs and feet advancing to- 
wards the right; on another the bare feet of tAvo men and the advanced 
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foot of a third tho lower part of a long blurt like garment reaching to 
tho ankles, and a front and rear leg ota homo Three antao are in silu 
with their ends grooved to rectivo tho clay wall The*o angle piers 
bear the eamo trilingual anscnption given above Ucrzfcld restores 
tho outlrno of tho building as a central hall divided by two rows of four 
columns each Its walls were clay bnck with black, pilasters bearing 
reliefs On tho long side between two antao was an open antechamber 
with a row of four columns Two column halls similar m plan flanked 
tho narrow sides of tho central chamber Between tho bide halls and 
the antechamber were tower rooms (Sarre and Hcrzfcld bjg 83) Tho 
mfctuico is that tho building was an n pad ana for statu ceremonials 

To tho south-east 150 yards or so nro tho scanty remains of another 
building Traces of tho bases of columns m two rows aro seen Tho 
most remarkable remnant of tho glory of tho past is an isolated pilas- 
ter, ca 12 ft high, 5 ft wide, and 2 ft thick, sculptured with a baa 
relict totally unliko any other object ui Persian art Tho figure is in 
profilo, but not tho faco which bccuis to meet tho gaze of tho traveller 
(Jackson, Portia, p 2S2, n 2) and m tho tuno of Kcr porter, as seen 
in his drawings, tho tnlmguol legend above tho head proclaimed tho 
personality, ‘I, Cyrus tho king, tho Aehauucmdim Tho head bears 
an elaborato Egyptian coiffure Earns boros branch Tight and left 
supporting a crown which consists of threo branches of fastened reeds 
resting on discs and surmounted also by discs Ostrich plumes fill 
tho spaces between tho reeds, whilo two disc crowned serpents coil up- 
ward from each end Tho head shows a prominent noso, small oyo 
and moutli, tho ear set far bock and surmounted by a ring which 
probably belongs to a head band, curled beard hair low on tho fore- 
head and plaited m braids winch aro cut square at tho neck Tho 
right hand is raised at tho elbow to tho lovel of tho shoulder in tho 
gesture of address V long fringed robo and bordered with rosettes 
falls to tho ankles Tho right leg is bent back, tho loft slightly ad- 
vanced Tho foct bccin to bo covered since tho toes are not apparent. 
Two pairs of overshadowing wings containing two rows of feathors 
proceed, as tho profilo represents them from tho left shoulder, ono 
uplifted, tho other drooping reminding us of tho reference m Herodo- 
tus (I 200) where they aro indicative of royal attributes Uio doublo 
pair of wings is seen on Assyrian reliefs Tho crown is pure Egyptian 
as tho corns of By bios show HerzJcld would trace tho ongm of tho 
composite figure to Synv where Assyrian and Egyptian art blended 
and spread over Asia Minor Tho garment agrees in all details with 
that of Tcummau, long of Elam, on tho roliof from Asurbumpal’s 
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palace .at Nineveh, now in the British Museum, even to the same rosette 
border and heavy fringe. Since this is not shown in the sculptures 
at. Persepolis, he argues that it must have been the dress at that period 
of Cyrus, king of Anzan, and his Elamite nobles (Sarre und Herzfeld, 
164), Though fantastically idealized, it seems certain that we are look- 
ing. upon the face form of the founder of Persian dominion. 

The most northerly of the ruins is the massive terrace built of 
mammoth blocks, which is traditionally called the Takht-i Sulaiman,' 
‘ Throne of . Solomon,’ for that name is associated by the natives' 
with the splendor of. the forgotten past. Its plan is a parallelogram 
with .the hill forming one side. Two of the sides have a great central 
recess, 168 ft., and at the comers are rectangular projections, the one 
on 'the left being 72 ft., that on the right 48 ft., while -both returning 
angles extend 54 ft. The fourteen layers (38 ft. high) which compose 
the outer surface are of bevelled white stone so closely joined that no 
mortar fills the interstices . They were originally fastened with metal 
clamps which have long since been wrested out of their sockets, leaving 
a succession of unsightly hollows. Much of this outer layer has been 
removed’ exposing the inner masonry of dark limestone. We cannot 
suppose that this platform was intended for a fortress. Its situation 
does not favor this view. Neither would a fortress be built on such 
an architectural plan. It was evidently- a terrace intended for the site ' 
of some sumptuous palace, and the projecting wings which we have 
described were erected for the plan of the staircases. But the struc- 
ture was never completed. It was here, we can imagine, that Cyrus, 
or possibly Cambyses, intended to rear an imposing audience, hall, had 
not the plans been interrupted by death and the transference of the 
capital of the -Empire to Persepolis. 



Tin: INDO fit \XMX3 AND 1 11TIK KUKCWttOUKS, 

|h 1 mi mid Jinn u L mints w t u Litt 


la tlio volume of I’upat on Iranian Subjtci*, published in |0| f m 
honour of the Jubilee. of the hir Jainsctjcc Ji jccblmy Madrc**a, Dr J M. 
UnvaU luu» gtutl a uluabk collection of twdincc for determining the 
nature of the religion of tho I’arthtans He tluix touches on the origin 
ot the Parthian people as b mg possibly Puraman TbU duration being 
outside tho court*: of Dr Lniala s argument is not w or hid out but it 
does »ugg «t a wider question, which u» U coming more important with 
the progreM of an hswlogical discoveries in Asia Minor and Irau This 
is tho problem of non Iranian iullucmxs on the Iranians in the pre* 
Aoremtrun ejioch m 

Tin ducovcnis that have been made an* not only important in 
thcmsclus.butarv. alio nuking it incna»uigl> passible to link up portions 
of c\id nco that lute bun known for a long time Hie mention of 
the name Turanian, however, »ugg sU tho adusabiht} of pointing out 
what tlie fate of this term lias bun in tilt liUtorj of western scholarship 
Tlio western and tlu. traditioiul methods luu not always been in harmony, 
and wo liatulicro a ease which illustrates tho need of caution when 
Western scholarship is appealed to itia well, as Distur Dr JI. V Dhatla 
lias said, not to allow clerical real to supersede tho uniurtialUy of a 
scholar, but it Is ncccMur> to n member that in uliat wo call Western 
scholarship then aru eontainid not onlj facts which liato been brought 
to light, butftho WvtUni tlicoms some of which hue not stood invcstl 
gat um Ono of these theories is that of llw Curaiuan peoples Hio 
term seems to hate been fust introduced by J Kichardson In bis 
Dictionary oj Vcman Arabic, mid Enjlish (Oxford, 1777) In hU 
Introductory Dissi rtation, p xxx ho says 

“Tho Tartars, Sochians or Turanians (under which general 
names tho historians of different nations liavo compnlicndcd tlio in 
llahitants of t)ut immensu trick stretching from 53* to 130* Last long 
and from about 30" to bd* North lit ) ha\e from tho oldist times been 
remarked for a roving, irregular, martial life ' 

TUero is litllo doubt that Hichardson took tho name Turanian from 
tho Shohnnnah Wo theru Imd that Furldun named his time sons 
balm Mr, and Irnj He mado three nalms, and joining Hflm with 
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the West gave it to Salm. The land of Turan he gave to Tur, and made 
him ruler of the Turks and China : 

Arabia with Iran was given to Iraj. The actual legend is much older 
than Firdausi, as it is found in Bundahish XXXI, 9-12, and the three 
countries, Aryan, Turanian, and Sairimyan ( ainja , iuirya, sairima), 
occur along with others in Yasht XIII, 143, 144. 

It is certain that quite apart from the actual legend we are here in the 
face of ethnological facts. The Turanians were a real people known 
to the ancient Iranians, and living to the East. But Western scholars 
instead of trying to determine these facts more precisely, used the term 
Turanian in developing ethnological theories that were quite independent 
of the very facts which justified in some degree the use of the name. 
This theory reached its extreme in the middle of the 19th century, 
and may be illustrated by the folio tying statement of Baron 0. C. J. 
Bunsen : 

“The successful researches of Prof. Max Mtlller enable us to point 

out the progress of our science as regards all the languages of 

Asia and Europe which are neither Semitic nor Arian. I ventured in 
1847 to write all these under the name of Turanian. Prof. Muller’s 
discoveries will prove the truth of this view beyond the most sanguine 
hopes which could then be conceived. Moreover, the assumption of a 
connexion between the Turanian and the Chinese will be shown to be 
far from imaginary, although it is certain that the same opposition 
exists between the two as there is between organic and inorganic life.” 1 

These- sanguine hopes have not been realised. The name Turanian 
in Baron Bunsen’s use became a blank label, under which it was conve- 
nient to include languages of any kind that were not Semitic or Aryan, 
and it gave a false appearance of knowledge by seeming to make a*Sefinite 
class ; whereas it was really determined by negations. It is no wonder 
that with the accession of more precise details the term Turanian, 
both as the name of a type of languages and as an ethnological term, 
‘has been dropped. Prof. W. D. Whitney 2 in 1892 declared that for a 
generation it had been a stumbling-block in the way of science. The 
'real Turanian question is thus reduced to the problem of the influence 


1 Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, Vol. I, p. 04, London, 1854. 

2 Max Muller and the Science of Language , p. 49. See also the protest in W. 
.Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, translated by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
§gnjana, p. 31, London, 1S85. 
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of a definite people on the Iranians, and it is necessary to exclude the 
Ubc of the term except m speaking of this people 1 

We now lmoti that the ethnological lelations of A«.ia Minor and 
nearer Asia m prehistoric times Mere much more complicated than was 
once thought, and the question of Turanian is in tho background, as 
tho centre of interest has shifted further to the West Entirely unknown 
languages and forgotten kingdoms have been recovered Apart from 
tho Sumerian of Babylonia there is the Elamite of Susiana, the Mitanni 
of upper Mesopotamia,* and the much disputed Hittite of Asia Minor 
and Syria All these, except for tho problematic Hittite aie non 
Indo European languages, and they have brought two questions into 
new prominence what relations do the peoples w ho spoke these languages 
show to the Iranians or fire Iranians, and what light do they throw on the 
uandennga at tho Indo Europeans 1 

Tho most striking evidence so far is the discovery of cuneiform 
tablets at Boghazhcui in Asia Minor, some hmety miles cast of Angora 
In 1007 Hugo Wlnckler found among these the names of certain gods 
that have been identified with tho Vedic gods, Blitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and tho Nasatyas (Aavins) Tho names occur in a treaty between tho 
Hittite and Mitanni Kings of tho I4th century B C and the language is 
Mitanni That there ia any connexion with tho Vecho names has been 
doubted by Prof A B Keith, who says that a certain amount of faith 
may induce us " to accept them as denoting Indra, etc , but that “ these 
id°ntificatiqn8 must not be regarded as certain, though they may he 
correct ”3 If this is so, then any conclusion drawn from them would 
be still more uncertain, but the doubt is not very serious It is not 
apparently accepted by other scholars, and Prof Keith lumsclf in his 
following discussion as well as in Jus paper on the The early History of 
tkc Indo Iranians * takes them for granted He there asks, “are they 
(the gods and Aryan names) early Indian, or early Iranian, or do they 
belong to the period before Indian and Iranian were differentiated * ” 
Not only is the connexion with the Indian gods here granted, but another 
assumption is also made, which has been generally shared by scholars. 
It is assumed that the borrowing was on the part of the Mitanni, and tho 
only questions raised are whether they were taken from tribes coming 
from India (Jacobi’s view), or from Iranians, or from pre Iranians 

i As ia done by Dr J J - Modi who restricts the name to its proper uso as 
found in Persian writings in hia paper Ilun as in Morale* ana Pa Wav 
Bhandarkar Comm -rao rat Ive Essays p 05 it 

2C/P Schachermeyer, Zur geographischen Lagt von Vttannt, m Bchmann 
Haupt festschrift, p 183,1921 

3 Cambridge Hiitory o f India Vol I p l 110 
t Bhandarkar Commemorative Essajt p 81 ff 
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before the separation of the Indian group. But, as I have said elsewhere , 1 
the question ought at least to be considered whether the borrowing 
was not from, the Mitanni. 

Evidently two peoples were in contact, and we know nothing about 
their relations which would lead us to suppose that the Mitanni were 
more likely to borrow than their neighbours. An argument has been 
drawn from the names of some of the Mitanni Kings — Artatama, Arta- 
shumara, Dushratta. These names or, more strictly speaking, parts 
of these names, have an Iranian look, but even if we adopt the view 
that Aryan Kings ruled over non-Aryan Mitanni, what reason have we 
to suppose that the gods are Aryan and not Mitanni ? Evidently none, 
unless we can prove the Aryan character of the gods from other sources. 
There is no a priori reason why the Aryans, like other polytheists, and 
like their relatives the Indians and Greeks, should not have borrowed. 
But the names of these gods have not been explained either > in 
their Indian or Iranian forms. Indra and Mitra (Mithra) are both 
left unexplained by Bartholomae . 2 Nasatya (Naon-haithya) is just 
as obscure. The old derivation na-asatya, ‘not untrue,’ would be 
more convincing if there were any other example of a compound 
formed in this way, and if it would also suit the Avestan form. The 
identification with Gothic ? lasjan, ‘ to save,’ explaining half the word, 
will deserve consideration when the rest of the name is accounted for. 
The name of Varuna is not usually recognised in Avestan, but M. Carnoy 
says that it is the Iranian Varena, which in Iranian, he tells us, designates 
the heaven in which the daevas, ‘ gods, demons,’ live . 3 This will scarcely 
be convincing to Iranian scholars without more explanation. As for 
the connexion of Varuna with the Greek Ouranos, the objections are 
that no common feature of the two has been proved, and that the forms 
of the names do not correspond. In the attempt to derive them from 
a common origin the form worwanos has been evolved, but it is simply a 
hypothetical monstrosity'-, which exists for no other reason than as a 
basis for another hypothesis. Even from the linguistic standpoint the 
form explains nothing, as a number of Sanskrit words in wia exist, 
such as nicumpuna, aruna, karuna, etc., whose forms remain just .as 
obscure as before. Now that the name has been found in company 
with other unexplained names, among a people who were certainly not 
Aryan, the probability of an Indo-European origin is still less likely. 

1 Vcdic Hymns, Introd. p 22. 

2 The two latest attempts to find a derivation for Indra are W. Stede in the 
now Pali-English Dichonary, from Idg. *ticL ‘ to Shine,’ both root and meaning 
being hypothetical, andGuentert from Russian yadro, ‘kernel, testicle’ (Dcr arsche 
weltkonig, p. 14). 

3 Lcs Indo-Europiens, p. 103, Bruxelles, 1921. 
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Another anruiu.xt.iuoo which Ulls a B auut the traditional mterpatation 
as Arj in nature g-xL l* tint although tin y are found in the ttigvi da in 
oomjuny with rral nature g^is like I'm* mid D»un, no agnenuut a*, 
to their ini'- rpn. Ut ion has Iran a ached Tu tho Indians India is a 
run god. iidlcbrxndl make * him originally a sun gv>d, and GumUrt 
dam 4 Ins cluracii r as a nature gmi alto,; the r The Indians in the tune 
of Yaaka m a; a« much divided about the hit' rjmtition of the A’a-vityas 
a* are modem *cholar». Mitra, so far from U ing tin sun god, has the 
eye of Surj a provided for hUn. and Viruna is tin n a hteou.«, the numful, 
the protector of Law. 

In the face of thu it is sun ly incautious, not t ulj to take for grunted 
that the name* Are Aryan, Lui even to go mi and draw inference* h) 
treating this supposition os a fact bull, whichever alternative 1 * accepted 
it is clear that Aryans urn’ hem m contact with non-Aiyans Other dis 
Governs have brought to light further cvnh net of fndo European speech, 
r ml thU still further wist, lit 1U14 l‘n>f F Hrozny began to examiuen 
largo number of the UogHvtUul tablets tlut ah in a language which he 
calhd Iflttile, and he carue to the conclusion tlut* the language was 
lmlo-Euro]*an. 1 Fiirtlscr investigation* lave somewhat modified 
tin so view*. Dr. I*. Ode* Ui Januvrv read a paper before the 

Cambridge t'hdologii-al fcochtj * gtvuig some of the results of later 
work on tie tablet* dene by Dr Kntil Korn r This investigator has 
discovered ei e ht language]* Among liie table U, and has concluded that 
tho language thought to be Ulttitc is some otln r undcti nuined language 
Much of its vocabulary however is not In do* Euro)x-ati, though as the 
inlkxion* show, it is Indo-Kurojvan in structure-, ju*t a* English n mains 
English, however much it become* crowded with foreign word* 

It U yet too early to see whit modltualions tluso discovirie* will 
make on our tluoncs of Jiidi>» Europe an, but they are enough to show 
tlut wo shall liavo more data for their solution, and probably more 
difficulties to solve. The language of the KasilU* (along tho l\ndau 
Gulf), which lias bun asserted and denied to be may 

he expected to contribute Dr Knedneh Ilniun has recently drawn 
at ten turn to thu very schematic nuiuur in whleh the Indo European 
problem lias been discussed* It h vs bun treated m alutmcfo apart 
from its possible connexion* with arehwoletgy ami other imguistic tjpes 
Wo must find out, he says, within wliat wider ethnical and linguistic 
rvlatlonshliM Indo* Kurup.au eulUmi duvtlupul. lie refers especially 

I I)te S/ruW« Jtr Uill.tltt, 1^ i| <i^., lulT 

* Iti [ xji t<«l lit CumlrtJgc Ui lirrtit'j /ftjvrl.r, 4 ttnnli, lllil 

{to bo |iubli»htf\l taler in tin /Wn Jiinjt tor ) 

» Vm LtUv Akntrug t urvjtS a»J diu lltiltnji d<r Uttaianm, JU.J. 
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to the relations of Germanic to the Caucasian group (Georgian, etc-.), 
and points out linguistic features which imply a very high antiquity 
for the existence of Germanic in Europe. His evidence is entirely 
against the view recently revived, that Indo-European culture originated 
in Asia. The discovery of Tocharian in Turkestan was the chief fact 
that led Feist to support this view, and the chief peculiarity of Tocharian 
brought forward was that it belongs to the centum-group (Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Germanic), which did not, like Indo-Iranian, convert the 
k-sound into a sibilant. But, as Prof. A. B. Keith says, “ when we remem- 
ber the wanderings of the Gauls, it is quite unscientific to assert 
that the Tocharian speech could not represent a migration from Europe 
into Asia ” — especially when we add that our knowledge of the To- 
ch'arians is 1000 years later, and the evidence of their literature mom 
than 2000 years later than the Indo-European of the Mitanni period. 

It will become less and less possible to make schematic theories of 
the migrations or spread of peoples, in proportion to the increase of 
our knowledge of individual facts which it will be necessary to explain. 
There are points of contact between Persian and Semitic on the one hand 
and Sanskrit on the other, which have long been observed. As long ago 
as 1892 Prof. Sir William Ridgeway compared Skt, mana and Hebrew 
maneh, and favoured an Indian origin. 1 Persian karsha and Pali Jcam-sa 
(Skt. karsha) may be related in the same way. This Persian word 
occurs in the Aramic papyri discovered at Elephantine (Assuan) in Egypt, 2 , 
and it has been held that there is no evidence of its having come from 
Persia. But these papyri are direct evidence of a Persian source, as the 
Aramic colony in Egypt was due to the Persian occupation. That the 
word is not Aramic in origin, but Persian or ultimately Sanskrit, is 
made probable by the fact that it is not found either in Hebrew or 
in the extensive Aramaic literature of the Talmud. 

It may be said in conclusion that we do not yet know whether the 
Iranian features in Mitanni are Iranian proper, or whether they belong 
to the period before the separation of the Iranian branch. But this 
branch may have been separated long before the peculiar features that 
distinguish the language from Sanskrit developed. The foi’m aria - 
(if it is Iranian), as against Sanskrit rla- proves nothing, as we do not 
know the exact sound intended by the cuneiform script. In the names 
of the gods there is nothing specifically Iranian, but at least, if they are 
Iranian, they are pre-gathie or pre-Zoroastrian, as we find Indra and 
Nasatya not as daevas, but as gods side by side "with Mitra. 


1 The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, Cambridge, 1892. 

2 Aramaic Papyri of the fifth century B.C., ed. by A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 1923. 



AN ALLUSION TO MANICH/EISM AND 
ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE ARMENIAN WRITER 
EZNIG OF GOGHP, 

Bv. Vahan H KaEiENDerian a b , ll b , Colombia Untvfrsity, 
New York City 


Tho writings of the Armenians in early times, as dealing with the 
religion of the Parsis, &s historically Persians, have an importance even 
though they are deeply tinged as Christians by a distinctly polemical 
tone In this connection attention has often been called to the Armenian 
controversial tracts against the heresy of Mini, or planes, who was a 
Persian by blood but whose teachings in the third century of our era 
were as much abhorred by the Christians as by the Zoroastrians them- 
selves To both the followers of Zoroaster and th** Christians Mini 
was the embodiment of evil through hus teachings 

Among the many passage* m the Armenian literature which deaf 
with the subject, there is one m Ezmg of Goghp (Yezmg Goghpatzi) 
Bishop of Pakrevant, who hted in the first half of the fifth century 
AD, 1 * 3 * * * * which while well known by specialists, is worth translating 
anew into English from the original Armenian text 8 

Since the discovery of actual Mamchaan documents in Turfan, 
Central Asia, fresh interest has been aroused in material in other languages 
that helps to throw light on Maiu’s life and doctrines, as do°s the passage 


1 Yeghdz Aghantotz, tho book on Heresies of Ezmg is one of the most notable 

works of the ancient Armenian literature It wns written most probably in 441 0 
A D (Concerning the time when Ezmg wrote lua treatise, see the article m 
Bazmaveb Hantisaran, for 1808, published by the Meclutansts of St Lazar, pp 147 
and 201 266 ) In this book Ezmg gives on interesting account of the various forma 
of worship among the ancients, and includes a summary of the creeds of the 
Persian * Fire worshippers ’ and other heresies, as well as tho doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers and those of the Marciorutes and ‘Maxuchaans 

3 A French translation of this passage xs available in Langlois, Collection des 

Historians de L’Armerue, Volume 2, pp 357 to 376, Pans, 1869 , a German transla 

tion by J JI Schmid, Ezmg Von Kolb, pp 91 to 95 published m Vienna, 1900, 

and there is also an earlier version, English, by A Aganoor in John Wilson's Tho 
Persian Religion, p 543, pubhshod in Bombay, 1843, which book is very scarce 
There have been a number of Armenian editions by Meclutansts of St Lazar, 

Italy and of Vienna * 

* U 
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here translated from Eznig of Goglip, which will be of service to Iranian 
scholars who may be working on Manichseism and its connections 
with Zoroastrianism. 

This passage, controversial in its treatment, points out a similarity 
between Zoroastrianism and Manichseism with reference to the doctrine 
of Light and Darkness, at the same time giving some characteristic 
differences between the two religions. - - - - - 

The rendering here made is from the edition of Eznig that was 
printed in 1914, at the press of the Armenian Academy of St. Lazar, 
Italy, and which was based upon an Armenian manuscript dated in 
729 A.D. 1 The translation is made fairly literal, and some notes are 
added by way of reference and explanation. 

TRANSLATION. 

“ It was not at all necessary to answer such foolish, false and groping 
statements of patched (i.e., dull) minds, because their very stupidity 
was sufficient to bring them into reproach, and their statements are 
self-contradictory and opposed to each other. 

“ But since the leaders of their religion [i.e., Persian] appear to be 
held in high respect by their followers who are lassoed (i.e., caught) 
and dragged by them to the abyss, it seems necessary to answer them 
and to point out that they say nothing more than what M a n i said, 
whom they themselves flayed. 

“ Because he (Mam) speaks of Two Roots, 2 good and evil, 
and this not by conception and by birth, but self existing and 
opposed to each other and they [the Persians] say the same 
thing [i.e.] by means of conception and birth through the desire of 
Z r w a n . And if it is the same religion for both, why do the, 
Magians hate the Zandiks (Manichasans) ? [They hate them] 
because they differ from each other by their conduct, by appearance, 
although not in fact. By religion both are the same ; those (the 
Manichteans) recognize Two Roots and these (the Magians) 
recognize the same. Those are worshippers of the Sun, these are 
servants of the Sun. Those {i.e., the Manichseans ) believe that all 
inanimate things have life, these (i.e., the Persians) assert the same thing 
in the same way. * - ' ' ' 


1 See Yeghclz Aghantotz, Book 2, pp. 134-136. 

3 Yeznig uses the word annad arniades (meaning ‘root,’ ‘roots'). ‘See 
dictionaries. Artzeren Pararan, p. 142, Venice, 1868; and Haigazyantz Pararan, • 
VoJ. 1. 1830-1837, 
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“ But because Mam w ished by pretensions to show a mocks of 
Conduct superior to theirs, [and caused them to believe] that he is 
devoid of all essential desires, and that he is superior not only to them 
but to all other religions, he was faced [i e , exposed) to the temptation 1 
of maidens and was flawed and hilled " 

COMMENTS 

By way of special comment it may be obscned m the first place 
that we liaaohcro on allusion, already well known, to philosophic doctrirc 
of the two fold origin of the Uimcrse, a conception through which 
Zoroastrianism exercised an mfiucncc upon later religious systems, 
especially Gnosticism To be noted w the Armenian expression ‘ two 
roots’ ( yergoo anna.hs) cmploacd by Eztng, who was familiar with 
Greek writings against Mamclueism The Greek author Titus of Bostra 
(370 AT) ) had Used similar expression * there were two roots ’ (‘ pifa 
sec edition by Lagardc, p 73, line 5 ), and I am informed by Professor 
A V \Y Jackson that the Turfan Turkish ALamcliakin Fragments 
employ a similar designation, ‘ two roots \ and that the teim used m 
the Paldau Turfan Fragments is do bun ‘two foundations, on gins, 
pnnciples,' »e, ‘ roots ' 

The second point to be obacncd is the reference to ' Zrwan,* 
because the doctrine of Zcr\amsn\ was life in early Sasaman times 

The next item draws attention to a certain similarity between tho 
two religions m regard to the rcaercntial attention paid to the Sun 
The further parallel which Ez.mg of Goghp draws with reference to 
‘inanimate’ things, rightly applies to certain particular doctnncs in 
Mamchaasm, but only indirectly to Zoroastrianism unless the reference 
be to the care not to defile earth, fire and watei 

The allusion m the last paragraph of the Armeuian passage is to ho 
explained by Arams own ascetio manner of life and the austerity which 
his religion, as a rule, inculcated The reference to Atam’s meeting his 
death by flaying is in harmony with most accounts of the mannor in 
which he came to his end 

From this passage of Ezmg of Goghp one would infer that Alan! 
appeared to be in certain respects an ascetic reformer through his religious 
doctrines, and wo can understand how opposed this pronounced ascetic 
aspect of lus teachings was to the wholesome and Reasonable view of life 
held by Zoroastrianism. 


1 In Armenian this word literally means * tickling, irritation ’ 





A NOTICE OF MANICILEAN PERSECUTION 
BY THE SASANIAN KING KAWAD IN THE 
FIFTH CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 

Bz Abraham Yoit annan, phd., Columbia University, 
New York City 


Interest in JlatuchasiMU, which was onco a rival of Zoroastrianism 
and of Christianity, has been especially aroused in recent years 
through tho discovery m tho oasis of Turfan, Central Asia, of frag 
ments of tho writings of Man! himself Allusions to Ulan!, who was a 
‘ Fiend Incarnate ’ m tho 05 oa of tho Pahlavi writers, aro nevertheless 
worth recording, from whatever source they may come 

In ono of tho somewhat loss known Synao authors I have como 
across a reference to tho persecution of the Mamchseans by tho 
Sasaman King Kawad who reigned 488 531 A D , and was tho father 
of Khusro I , famous as Anushirwan the Just It seems not out of 
place therefore to translate this Syriac passago, as it may not be so 
readily availablo to Iranian scholars 

Tho passago occurs in a twolfth century Synac chronicle, entitled 
* Ktehabha do Makhtbl»5nutt» Zabt'ni ’ Tho name of tho author, who was 
a Jacobite writor, is unknown, but internal evidence shows that ho 
Could hardly have much outlived tho century named Tho text of 
this work is availablo m an edition by Ignatius Ephraera II Rahmani, 
Chronicon Civile et Ecclesiashcum Anonym i Aucloris, Mount Lebanon 
1904 Tho short excerpt hero selected from tlio various annals is 
found on p 116 of tho edition (= folio 100 \crso, of tho Syriac ma- 
nuscript) It relates to tho reign of Kawad and may bo literally trans 
latcd as follows — 

* At this timo (in tho reign of Kawad) when tho doctrine (lit 
persuasion) of tho Mamchseans (Syr Maninayl) had taken hold 
in Persia Qubad (Kawad) kmg of tbo Persians, committed his 
son Khusro to (tho care of) tho Manich scans to learn reading from 
them Tho boy (Khusro) made a covenant with tho Mamchseans, 
that, if ho should rule, he would make their rebgion paramount 
And when the royal youth, together with his mother, entered into 
tho presence of Qubad, thoy asked him to make his son kmg 
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during his (Qubad’s) lifetime, just as the Manichseans had 
planned. When the King made an investigation, he was told that 
the Manichsean Christians had made this plan in the interest of 
his son. He (Qubad) sent for the Bishop of the Manichteans and 
said to him : “ It is in my favor that you have considered this 

idea, because you love me and my son. Now summon all the 
Manichseans, the adherents (lit. sons) of your religion who have 
thought about the sovereignty of my son.” When the Manichse- 
ans proudly presented themselves, tiie King gave order that they 
all should be put to the edge of the sword. Not ono of them was 
left, and their churches were given to the Orthodox .’ 1 

Now a question may be raised as to whether the name ! Mani- 
chseans’ may not be applied rather in a general way to the Mazda- 
kitcs, who were especially persecuted by Kawad and his son Khusro I. 
On the authority of Noldeke such an interpretation has been used in 
connection with similar allusions in the Greek Byzantine writers, Ma- 
lalas and Tkeopkanes . 2 3 Such a view, however, may be pressed too far 
for the following reasons : — 

First. — It is clear from the late Zoroastrian Patristic Literature, 
in the Pahlavi of Sasanian and Post-Sasanian times, that Munich se- 
ism still played a considerable role in Persia in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and may well have come in for persecution like the rest 'of the 
antinomian sects. 

Second. — The allusion to the ‘ Bishop ’ seems particularly Mani- 
choean, as does also the reference to the fact that their churches were 
given over to the Orthodox {i.e., Christians). We nowadays know well 
that the Manichceans had regular places of worship, temples, or the 
like, which could be confiscated in this manner. 

Judged in that light the passage has significance in showing the 
persistence of Manichteism in Persia down to this period, despite 
the severe persecutions to which it was subjected. 

1 This refers to the Christians who were found in Persia at this time. Cf. 

Ndldeke, Gesch. der Perser, etc., p. 4G3, Leiden, 1S7S). 

3 See Roldeke, Geschielite der Perser aus Tabari, p. 462, 463. Compare 
likewise J. J. Modi, ‘ Mazdak, the Iranian Socialist,’ p. 130, note 1, in Memorial 
Papers, Bombay, 1922 ; cf. also E. Colby, ‘ Religion and Politics in Early Persia’, 
p. 410, notes 3S and 41, in The Open Court (vol. 36, no. 7), Chicago, 1922. For 
the texts of the Byzantine authors referred to, see Malalas, Ghronolographia, ed. 
Niebuhr, p. 444, Bonn, 1831 ; Theophanes, Ohronog., ed. Goar and Cambef, p. 145, 
Paris, 1005; cf. also Classen, p. 92 (text p. 261), Bonn, 1846. The accounts of this 
Olanichajan persecution by both these writers is more detailed than that in 
our Syriac passage. 
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If, on the otlior hand, it bo maintained that tho reference is rather 
to tho Mazdahites, \\o may in any caso add that tho llazdakite move- 
ment was strongly influenced by Slam’s teachings, and it was m 
certain respects a refurbishing of Manichansm, combining political 
aspects with a religious basis 

Whatever opinion ufhy bo held on tho subject it seems appropri- 
ate at least to draw attention to this out-of-tho way Synao passage, 
because of its distinct bearing on events m the reign of Kawad and 
Anuslurwfm as Sasanian rulers 




THE ZOROASTRIAN DEMON A Z IN THE 
MANICEUEAN FRAGMENTS FROM TURFAN, 1 

By Qeorqd C, 0 Haas, a m , New York Citvt, 


la a chapter on tho Zoroastrian conception of the realm of darkness 
and tho hosts of holl by Jackson in Die tmntscAe Religion* (m Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Qrundriss dcr tranischen Philologie, 2 610 GG8, Strassburg 
1890 1901) there is presented a fall discussion of tho daevaa and drujea 
in Avostan and Pahlavi litoraturo Sinco that dato interesting light 
has boon thrown on tho subject by tho discovery, m tho oasis of Turfan 
in Eastern Turkistan of oxtensivo remains of the lost Mamchcoan 
litoraturo, written in Middlo Porsian (tho so called ‘ Turfan Pahlavi ’), 
in Old Turkish, and m Chinoso. In theso texts occur tho names of 
numerous domons such as Abarmtn, Paugin, 'Azdahag *i Mazan 
(» e , Mazanmn), and tho liko, whoso attributes will ropay careful study, 
especially from a comparative point of viow Tho presont paper deals 
moroly with ono of their number, tho demon Az whoao counterpart 
m Zoroastrianism, Avostan JTn , Pahlavi As, is w ell-known as tho 
personification of Grood, Personal Craving Covetousness (soo Jackson, 
Die imnischc Religion, pago GGO, § 13) 

Tho principal publications to which rcferonco is hero made aro tho 
following . 

V W. K. Milllor, Ilandschrtften Rule in Eslrangclo Schnjt auj Turfan, Ch% 
nesisck Turkestan, part 2, in Abhandlungcn d Igl preuse Akademie dee 
Wissenschaften, Borlin, 1004 [Mil 2 ] 

C Salomann, McmtcAatca III IV, in Bulletin dc VAcadimxa Impinale de 
Sciences de St PiUrsbourg, St Petersburg 1912 [Sm ] 

A von LoCoq, Turkisehe Mamchaiea aus Cholscha, parts 2 and 3 In 
ItfcKPAJP , Berlin, 1019, 1922 [Turk. Man ] 

In tho Turfan Pahlavi texts tho namo of tho demon Az and words 
derived from it occur in tho following passages : 

M 472 r, 10 ( = Mil 2, p 18 middle) iz 'ud Aharmtii 

M 470 r, C( = Mk 2, p 20 top) t«j Is ud divan 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is horo mado of tho Stimulating instruction 
of Professor A V Williams Jackson, with whom 1 have often pored over theso 
fascinating texts 

2 1 am intormod that this work which wa9 translated into Gorman for pub 
lication in tho Qrundriss, is shortly to bo published m its original English form 
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M. 477 v, 21 ( = Mii. 2, p. 22 middle) 'o man Jiz (‘to us, Greed ’) 

M. 475 v, 17 ( = Mii. 2, p. 13 middle) 'ud Avarzog 1 

M. 477 v, 10 ( = Mii. 2, p. 15 bottom) t >a az va Avarzog nazdr 

M. 4, p. 2, 1, 15 ( = Mii. 2, p. 53 middle) ao Jz nahon ap Avarzioq vadesgdr 

S. 9 b 3 ( == Sm._ p. 9 top) At ( ‘ A z) ‘i darvand 

S. 13 a 0 ( = Sm. p. 18 bottom) ( slrid-andd 4 s - , 

M. 473a v, 2 ( = Mii. 2, p.-23 middle) marddhm J ig dzefjar (adj.) 

M. 477 r, 7 ( = Mii. 2, p. 14 bottom) <52 qdm ( = dz-Tidm, adj.) 

M. 97 d, 20 ( = Muller, Hermas-Stelle, 

p. 1080, in SbKPAW. 1905 azSgarly (‘ action through Greed ') 

It will be observed that in these passages the fiend Az is in most 
oases mentioned in connection with Aharinan or other demons, particu- 
larly Avarzog, ‘ Concupiscence.’ 

This demon Az appears in the Eastern Turkish Manichsean Con- 
fession as Az yak, ‘ Greed-demon, !,LeCoq., Turk. Man. 3, p. 19 and p- 30 ; 
and often alongside of Sok yak, ‘ Envy-demon,’ the latter having the 
standing epithet totundsuz . ovutsuz , ‘ insatiable and shameless,’ see 
LeCJoq, ‘ Khuastuanift,’ in JBAS, 1911, p. 281, 295, 297, 298 = LeCoq, 

‘ Chuastuanift,’ in AbhKPAW, 1912, p. 9, 20, 24, 25. So also Az, 
ofutsuz Suq yak in LeCoq, Turk. .Man. 3, p. 29 ; note furthermore the 
derivative form azing in Turk. Man. 2, p. 7. Az corresponds likewise 
to the Chinese T'an-mo, ‘Covetousness,’ in the Chinese Manichsean 
Treatise, ed. and tr, Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1911, p. 523, 528, 529,- 
533, and (combined with the demon ‘ Concupiscence ’ ) 537 (c/. 538) ; 4 
consult also the valuable note, op.cit., p. 523, n.3. 

Throughout Manichceism the demon Az is one of the most malicious 
and inveterate of the Powers of Darkness. .From the very beginning 
he is represented as struggling against the life of Primal Man, who 
corresponds to the idea of Gaya Maretan in Zoroastrianism. In the 
Manichaean Fragment S. 9 b, line 3, above referred to, the wicked demon 
Az (IPhl. Az ‘ % darvand ) is * strained out ’ from his soul. In an indirect 
manner we have in Vendldad 18.19 an allusion to the way in which 
‘the demon-created AzI appears to be cutting off the life of the fire 
from its thread.’ There is thus a certain similarity in the malevolent 
nature of this demon in the two religions. 

In the Arabic account of the judgment of the soul of the Elect after 
death, as described by an-Nadlm in the Fihrist, 2 * there appear, among 

1 For another occurrence of the name Avarzog, see M. 177 r, 4 ( = Mil. 2, 
p. 88 middle). As far as the idea is concerned, Avarzog seems to correspond to tho 
female creature of lust called Jahi in the Avesta, Jeh in Bundahishn 3. 3-9 ; cf. 
Jackson, op. cit., p. 6G4, § 5. 

2 Sea the passage in an-Nadim’s Fihrist, translated by Flugel, Mani, p. 100 

(test, p. 70), 
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the number of demons especially the two demons of Greed and Con* 
oupisconeo (Arabic aUEtrs wa ash Shahwa ) This demon of Greed 
(a! IhTg) corresponds throughout to the Az ot tho Mamchcean Fragments 

In ono of the Manichxan Pahlavi passages referred to in the list 
above Az and Aharman are mentioned side by side (M 472 r 16 = Mu 2, 
p 18 middle) Wo recall that in Bundahishn 30 30 it is stated that 
the two fiends, Aharman and Az, romain at large, as tho last demons 
to bo routed at the end of the world In Mamchieism the Powers of 
Darkness and Evil assemble for a final conflict and are similarly routed 
by the Powers of Light and Good 1 Now in the Mamchaean passage 
preaervod m Arabia * tho Spirit of Darkness ’ only la expressly mentioned 
by name in this connection but we may feel certain that so prominent 
a demon as Az assuredly was in Mamchansm must havo been among 
that diabolical band m the struggle 

Further study of the terms used in Christian writings such as 
tm&i/na concupiscentia in Hegemomus Acta Arc fata* (ed C H 
Beeson Leipzig 1906 p 18,2,10 11, twice, 20 6,21 3) may possibly 
lead to the conclusion that * Concupiscence * is the better rendering for 
Az (m spite of JA, 1911 p 624 n) That however is beyond the scope 
of the present paper 

It is thus evident that tho pervading character of the Zoroastrian 
influence on Mawchajism numerous aspects of which will be discussed 
by Professor Jackson in a work now m coutso of preparation (to be 
entitled Studies »n Zoroastrianism and Manichcei'm) finds ono additional 
pomt of exemplification in tho correspondence between the Zoroastnau 
fiend Azi and the Mamcluean demon fiz 


l See the account in the Fihnat, FlOgel Atom, p 90 




THE “'ACCOUNT OF ZOROASTRIANISM 
GIVEN BY THE 

BYZANTINE HISTORIAN AGATHIAS, 

By Charles J. Oqden, rn, d., of New York City, U S.A 


Although Sasaman Persia and the Roman Empire were neigh 
bounng powers for four hundred years, thoir political relations, uncer- 
tain at best and often actually hostile, were not such oa to promote a 
mutual appreciation of cultural attainment and of spiritual life Hence 
it has como about that tho Grech and Latin historians of the period, 
who narrato at length tho wars and negotiations between, Romo and 
Persia, make in general but little mention of the religion of their op- 
ponents . All tho moro interest attaches, therefore, to the few descriptions 
they have given of Zoroastrianism in Sasaman times, and among theso 
tho account that tho Byzantmo historian Agathias (about 536—682 A D ) 
boa left us is both tho fullest and, on tho whole, the most intelligent. 1 
This versatile author, a lawyer by profession, was by preferences a poet 
in his earlier years, but inlna maturity ho undertook to contmuo tho 
celebrated history that Procopius had written of tho wars of tho Emperor 
Justinian His work, in five books, records tho events of tho years 652 
to 558 only, death having apparently interrupted tho completion of 
tho task. 

For Sasaman history Agathias claims to possess excellent sources 
of information, inasmuch os he says (Bk 4, ch 30) that ho has taken 
his account of that dynasty from tho Persian annals themselves, which 
were excerpted and translated for him by his fnend tho interpreter 
Sergius 2 It may be doubted, howover, whothcr ho had at his disposal 
data of equal authority for tho Zoroastnan religion, unco he makes 

1 The fullest collections of the classical sources aro thoso made by L IT Gray, 
ib A V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, Appendix V, pp 220-273, New York, 1809, 
and by Carl Clemen, Fontes htatortae religion*) Pcrticae, Bonn , 1020 The former, 
which comprises only passages mentioning Zoroaster’s name, gives but one excerpt 
from Agathias (at pp 248-249) , the latter (pp. 99-103) contains all the passages 
in which Agathias makes any reference to Iranian religion and customs. 

/ 2 See also Bk 2, ch 27 where ho sajs that the story he gives concerning the 
lineage oh Ardashir Papakan is held by tho Persians to bo true “ as being recorded 
in the royal parchments ” The depreciatory character of the tale manifestly 
disproves his assertion in this case 
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no reference to any of the sacred writings. Furthermore, although 
Agathias see ms not to have been a convinced Christian and has there- 
fore no theological bias against Zoroastrianism, he is still under the spell 
of the old Greek tradition of a thousand years’ standing, whichdespised 
or at least affected to despise the ideas and customs of the “ barbarians.” 
His lack of a correct historical perspective, inevitable in his day, and his 
addiction to a florid style are other limitations that detract from the worth 
of his testimony. Nevertheless, since his history has not yet been made 
accessible in an English translation, a rendering from the original Greek 
of the passage in which he describes the Zoroastrian religion may possess 
some interest for Iranian scholars. 

- The subject is introduced in the form of an excursus, a device of 
which Agathias is fond, the death of the Persian general Mermeroes 
giving him the occasion to describe the Persian custom of disposing of 
the dead, after which he goes on to inveigh against that of consanguine- 
ous marriages, and argues that both these practices had not prevailed 
in ancient times. He then continues as follows : 1 

TRANSLATION. 

, “But the Persians of the present day have neglected and even 
^reversed practically all their former customs, and they observe a different 
and, as it were, spurious set of usages, having been beguiled by the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster [the son] of Ormasdeus. Concerning this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (for both names are applied to him) it is impossible clearly 
to ascertain just when he reached the height of his power and established 
his laws. The Persians nowadays say simply that he lived in the time of 
Hystaspes, without further qualification, so that it is altogether uncertain 
and not to be known whether this Hystaspes was the father of Darius 
or a different person. At whatever time he did flourish, Zoroaster 
became their guide and leader in the Magian worship, and, changing the 
former ritual itself, he introduced a confused and heterogeneous set of 
doctrines. For of old time they used to reverence as gods Zeus and 
Kronos, in fact, all those who were celebrated among the Greeks, except 
that they did not keep the same appellations, but called Zeus, as it 
chanced, Belos, and Herakles, Sandes, and Aphrodite, Anaitis,- and the 
other gods by other names. (Thus it is related by Berossos the Baby- 
lonian, by Athenokles, and by Simakos, who have written the ancient 
history of the Assyrians and the Medes.) 

1 See Bk. 2, latter part o£ ch. 24 and beginning of oh. 25, ed. B. G. Niebuhr, 
' PP- 117-119, Bonn, 1828 (Corpus Scriplorum Historiae ByzarUinae, vol. 3); reprinted 
in CHemen, Eontcs, pp. 100-102, the first portion also in Jackson , ■ .Zoroaster, pp. 
248-249. 
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* Nowadays, however, tho Persians agree for tho most part with 
those who arc called Momchteans, in so for os they bchovo that there 
am two first principles, and that tho one m both good [in itsolf] and has 
brought forth the fairest things in existence, whereas tho other is contrary 
to it m both res [wets To these pnnciples thoy apply barbarous names 
framed according to their own lauguago , for they call the Good Ono, 
whether ho bo god or demiurge, Ormisdatcs, but Anmanca is the name of 
him who is most o\il and baneful As tho greatest of all fcstiaals thoy 
celohrato t ho so-called “ destruction of evil things,” in the course of which 
thoy slay a great number of creeping things and of other creatures that 
aro wild and lacin waste places and bring them to tho Magi as if for a 
proof of their piclj In this way thoj beliovo that thoy accomplish 
what is pleasing to the Good Ono but vox and hurt Anmancs They 
have a special aencration for water so that thoy do not even wash their 
faces in it nor touch It otherwise except for drinking and for tho caro 
of plants 

[Ch 25 ] “Thoj ha\o many other got ! 3 whom thoy call by name 
and propitiato, as tho Greeks do They practiso sacrifices and punfi 
cations and divinations, likowiso a Greek custom Tiro is thought by 
them to ho worthy of roverenco and mcfet holy, and hcnco tho Magi 
guard it, without lotting it bo extinguished, in certain edifices that aro 
<[ui to sacred and sot apart It is to firo that they direct their gazo when 
thoy celohrato their secret ntes and inquire concerning tho future Tins 
usage, I think, thoy domed either from tho Chaldeans or from some 
other race, sinco it docs not agree with tho rest After this fashion, 
then, their religion is a mast heterogeneous composito, to which a great 
many nations liavo contributed " 

COMMENTS 

Zoroaster [the son] of Ormasdeus — This is tho natural interpret at ion 
of tho Greek phrnso, dispito the resulting inaccuracy of tho statement 
Compare the similar expression " Zoroaster [tho son] of Horomazes ” 
in tho pseudo-Platomo dialoguo First AJetbtades, 122 A (Jackson, Zoroaa- 
trr, p 231 ; Clemen, Fontca, p 22) which Agatluas may havo in mind 
It is also to bo observed that when, in a subsequent passage, ho gives 
tho Poman namo of tho Good Being, ho transcribes it differently, 
as Ormisdatcs 

Zaradea — This form of tho Prophet’s namo may bo an approxi 
mation to tl»o Pahlavi Zaratusht, as Professor Jacltson suggests , or 
possibly it represents tho first element only of tho namo Zarath ushlra, 
according to a practico of abbrewation, other instances of which are 
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H htlhcr fm 6c god or demiurge — lint n whether Ormmf be the 
Supreme Hung or a secondary ere it or Tim ib possibly an allusion to 
tho /imiutt doctrine according to which both Ormuzd and Alinman 
rang from Zar\ on or Turn an the pumordnl principle (51 ^ Dhalfa 
Zoroaftnan Thidogj pp 203 203 2Con Yorl 1911 ) Tins doc tn/io » 
explicitly n firm! to bv tho Greek ecclesiastical writer Theodore of 
Mbpiuis'ia a« Mitmiriiizcd b\ Phot ms ( ce Jack® on Zorwuter p 23- f , 
Clemen l oiitcs p 10b) 

7 he noatlhd de truction of nil I’iuija — fit Maying of noxious 
creature* both //» »/ tins or small urmm anl larger hoists of pity l- 
< njoimd m tho A\«.»ta (c j \indididlt 3 0 IS b'>) and it was not id 
ns a Mi 0 nn pract ta b\ Herodotus (1 140 , bio Clemen Fonhs p 7) 
cf also Plutmh, /am an l Osin* eh 40 (Clemen p 4b Jack-on Znro 
•itltr p 2Jo) and \\ nidi rlnn mn - di-cu mil of this pis«agom P D P 
Sa i]an i Zanthwhlra in the Gnth in uwJ in the Greek aiid Homan Classics 
pp 93 5)7 Leipzig 1M7 Agitluas seems to Ik mistaken bowel cr in 
eoiisidi ring the ob iraancc as v particidar fisti\al unless it was in Ins 
time ubooei leel t-pcci illy with the J ishn 1 Iharz^urfm ctlcbr \ttd on tho 
fifth day of bpan f irm it when chirms are prepared for tho e\termma 
tionof liurlfuicre iturcH sipL II Gn\ lestn \Ls and lasts (Iiniuan) 

Ul Fnc jcIijkl Ita of Hehjunand lthict 5 S74 J J Modi Anthropo 
logical Pa i trs pp 122 1 10 lk ml iv 1912 

fh'j hate a special munition for u-atcr — ihat the ancient Peru ms 
dul iu t w u»h in nn Must it id lioth by Herodotus (1 13S, Clemen p 7) 
and by Strabo (Ilk 13 p 733, Clemen p J5 , Sanjana op cd p US) , 
but the albert ion of Aealluas that they would not mo water at all for 
(.learning parpoais is too broad -nice pun he itoiy ablutions arc 
In qui fitly j n scribed in the Vtndiditd Washing the fact m particular is 
mentioned in Shiy 1 st 11 Mi ay as t 12 21 [Sa'rcd Books of the Bast, 

vol 3 p 317/ 

1 /icy hate many other gods — Tho Anishaspunds and Izads arc 
doub ticca meant 

They practise sacrifices and purifications and d lunations - *-00111100 
and purification aro prominent mtl 0 Aiesta , for divination which was 
rather a by product of popular superstition than a p irt of tho ithgious 
rites seo L II Gray ‘ Divination (Persian) ” m Bncyclopadia of Religion 
and Ethics 1 81S-S20 

In certain edifices — llio Greek word oikiskoi which means h*t rally 
‘little hou ts or " rooms is vague hut would bo aj plied aery appro 
pnatcly to the umcr ‘•Urines or chambers in winch the saued Imi w is Lopt 
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secure from pollution, or indeed to one of the smaller fixe-temples as a 
whole. See, for instance, the photograph of the stone edifice at Naksh-i 
Rustam in Jackson, Persia Past and Present, p. 302, New York, 1006. 

It is to fire that they direct their gaze . — Compare Nirangistan 68 
(Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. 4, 2nd ed., pp. 346-347), where it is said 
that libations poured without looking at the fire accrue for the victory 
of the Anaryan countries. Divination by fire is mentioned also by Pro- 
copius (sixth century A.D.) who, in speaking of the great fire-templo 
in Adarbiganon (i.e., the Fire Adhargushnasp in Azerbaijan), makes 
the following statement (2. 24. 2 ;see Clemen, Fontes, p. 97) : “ The Magi 
guarding its fire imquenched, sanctify it carefully in other respects and 
employ it as an oracle for matters of great importance..' 5 

This usage .... does not agree with the rest . — That is, with 
their other rites, but the discrepancy that Agathias seems to note is 
not manifest. 

Their religion is a most heterogeneous composite . — Agutinas goes on 
to find the explanation in the succession of nations that had held sway 
over the Persian domains and gives accordingly, in chapters 25 and 26, 
a sketch of the history of Western Asia from the legendary Ninos, 
lung of Assyria, to the rise of the Sasanian power. 



IRAN'S PRIMEVAL HEROES AND THE MYTH 
OF THE BIRSr MAN, 

B\ A J ClRNOY, PnOFLSSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 

of Lounain, Belgium 

icn nations possess such ft luxuriant development of legends, 
myths Mid taka os Persia Most of tho stories wlucli ha\o been trans 
nutted to Luropo through various channels especially through tho Arabian 
collodions, ha\o been traced back to Pimm tales and one may suspect 
a similar origin for mail} moro A recent irticlo winch tho writer of 
this paper published ill tho Musion (1023) on ' Paradis d Orient— Paradis 
d' Occident * is an illustration of tho fact that Iran gives tho ko> of most 
problems connected with tho origin of tho mancllous stories that liavo 
enriched \\ cstem htcraturo an 1 notably tho talcs which roused tho hopes 
of tho conqmsUidorci m their march to tho West 

On account of tho limitations of human imagination, these riches 
cannot cscapo to derive partly from an adimrablo power in renow mg old 
themes Tho story, for instance, of tho strong man who kills all I bids 
of fiends and dragons is attributed in turn to Tliractoona, to lvcrcsaspa 
and, later, to Rustam In tho A\ o&ta, tho conflict on high between 
Tishtrja and Apaosha (Yt VIII) is a doublet of tho victory of Vereth 
raghna (Yt XIV) etc 

Not only many heroes aro repheas of others but oven, if tho persons 
aro different, It often happens that thoir myths aro derived from tho 
samo sources 

To show tho filiation of those stones is useful work inasmuch as this 
helps us to bring order in a aery complicated complex of mj ths and makes 
it less impossible to discoacr tho Indo Iranian element in it or o\entually 
to trace soino story to non Arjan mjthologies 

Tho traditions concerning tho first man, his plight, his rescuo Ins 
death and tho re no \ at ion of his life m ono way or another have recently 
been tho object of interesting studies on tho part of scholars interested 
in tho history of tho religions m hellcmzcd Eastern countncs such as 
Bous&et ui his Ilaitplproblone der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907) and Rcit 
zenstcin ut Das xramsche Erlosungsmysknum (Bonn 1921 ) 

They havo shoavn that in very many forms a conception which is 
fundamentally tho samo has reached from Iran tho Greek and tho 
Semitic world concerning tho Salvation ” of tho first mortal and his 
rescuing power 
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Gtintcrt in Der Arische WdtlAnuj und Heiland (Halle, 1923) placing 
himself on th :■ point of view of an Indo-European scholar has made an 
effort to bring some order in the tradition concerning the first man in 
Iran and in India and has endeavoured to comiect them with similar 
traditions in other Indo-European mythologies. . 

Although there’s still much obscurity in the development of these 
conceptions, their general features are now well-known. 

It has become possible to discover in the figures of Gaya Maretan, 
of Miishya, of Yima all that is inherited from Indo-European or at least 
Indo -Iranian traditions and discriminate it from later additions of 
different kinds. But in this case, like in many others, one has not 
exhausted the subject when one has studied tlio most prominent figures* 
Mytluea] matter is susceptible of multiplication, and one cannot know 
the character of the first man in Han without extending one’s enquiry 
into other legcudary types which at first sight might seem pretty 
different from the character of the first mortal. 

The epic of Eirdatisi in its beginning gives a list of. primeval kings . 
whoso names date back to old times, although little is said about them 
in the A vesta. In the Book of lungs they have become epic, almost 
historic, figures, so much so that if we did not possess the older literature, 
we might think that ono has to do with real kings who have left in the 
tradition some more or less adulterated traces of their existence. 

However, a closer examination of the main features of those reigns 
shows that they are transformations of the mythical aspects of the “ first 
mortal,” and eventually may preserve details that will complete our 
knowledge of this important product of Indo-European imagination. 

As regards the case of Gayomart, the first long of the series v e, of 
course, have not to prove that he is a form of the first man since his name 
E simply the Persian form of Gaya ■ J laretan, who in Avestic times is the 
th'at' human creature who after his death gave birth to Mashya and 
AC Jshyoi, the pair from which mankind arose. The interest lies here 
only in observing the kind of transformation which traditions have 
undergone so as to. suit an epic person. The king, for instance, is said 
to have dwelt at first on a mountain whence his throne and fortune arose. 
In this, wo may find an echo of the birth on high of the first man who was 
a brilliant creature, son of the sun or of the light (Yama, the son of Vivos- 
vant). .Just as Gaya Maretan was * 4 white and brilliant,” Gayomart 
w.u " on ills throne like a sun or a full moon over a lofty cypress,” so 
nnich ,-u that his natural .-.un-like radiancy lias now become a mere point 
of comparison as might be used of any glorious king. 
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Tho account of tho struggto between Aliriman and tlio first man is 
reduced in l'ml^usl'u narrative to a war between Sijumak.son of Gayn 
mart, and a wicked king, named Almman, m winch tho superb youth 
was killed This, of cour-o, is an echo of tho death of tho first man born 
as a jouth of fifteen and put to death so that out of hia body mankind 
might be produced 

Xow* when Gaydmart heard of tho death of his son "tho world 
turned black to lum, he left hn tlirono, ho wailed aloud and tore hia face 
and body with lui nails Hh chctks were stunt lied with blood, his 
heart was broken, and hfo grow sombre " (Sh X I 120) 

Thc'O expressions winch look hko pretty common placo Eastern 
metaphors for a moral gloom happen to reproduce almost literally what 
A s said of tho plight of tho first man who ju*»t after he h ul bten produced 
brilliant and white from the sweat of Ahura Mazdv (Bund XXIV I) 
became tho proy of tho demons so that ‘ he saw the world dark as night 
and tho earth as though not a needle s point had remained freo from 
noxious creatures ” (Mating I Ivhrat XXVII 14) 

It is, how o\ or, more important to show that the hfo of Gayomart’s 
successors also bear uumiatakablo traces of the features inherent to tho 
first mortal story so that they may be considered as reduplications for 
tliatsamo mythical figure 

Tho opto represents lloshang as tho heir of Gajomart a throno Tho 
namo was in Avcstic Ilaoshyawjha and seems to Imo meant "King 
of Good settlements," an interpretation inado very probable by the fact 
that Uus king often receives tlio epithetof jiarudhata (**» paid pfghdil) 
" first law •giver." Ho 19 also called lakhma “ bravo*’’ hko Ins successor 
Taklima Umpi 

Ono speaks above all of the saciifico winch ho offered on tho top of 
Mount Han Bcrczaiti, " btated on a golden throne, on a golden cushion 
on a golden carpet.” One recognizes heio tho manifestation on high 
of tho first man, the bulhant, which has just been reported of Gay Smart 

G outer t (s c p 388, 299) lias shown that tho first man w as associated 
with ft sacrifice on high, which had a cosmogonic character In mail} 
jcguids it is tho first mortal lmnsclf who 13 sacrificed but lie may also 
bo tho sacnficcr. Tho sun appearing on tho top of tho mountain seems 
to Itavo been some times regarded as tho firo of that sacnfico. 

But tho Iranian legend goes on saying that out of that sacnfico, 
Husliaug obtained tho favour that tho awful kmgly glory, tho Uuarenanh 
(or Jamah) would ckav o to lnm . 
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" For a time of long duration. 

So that ho ruled over the earth sevenfold, 

Over men and over demons 
Over sorcerers and witches 
Rulers?, lords and priests of ovil 
Who slew two-thirds 
Of the demon hordes Mazainyan 
And the lying fiends of Yarena.” (Yt. XIX 20.) 

isow tills khvurenanh is closely connected with the solvation of the 
first man and of mankind. In various narratives related to this 
salvation in mandaism, manichafism or gnosticism ono finds that the 
rescue of the first mortal depends on his getting hold of a pearl 
(fteitzemtein, u. c. p. 55) or of a light (ib., p. 9, 29, 33, et passim), while 
his fall or his death are consequences of tho loss of that same treasure. 

The khca/emnh is a reliable weapon to hurl back the demons which, 
as is told of Gaya Maretun, were assailing the first man. Hoslumg, 
therefore, is a great conqueror of fiends as Firdausi tells us : 

“ One day he reached a mountain with his men 
And saw afar a long swift dusky form 
With eyes like pools of blood and jaws whose. smoko 
Bedimmed tho world. Hoshang the wary seized 
A stone, advanced and hurled it royally. 

Tho world consuming worm escaped, the stono 
fcf track on a larger and they both wero shivered. 

Sparks issued and the centres flashed. Tho fixo 
Came front its stony hiding-place again, 
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Mirkhand (trad Shea p 68) says moreover of Hoshang that during 
hia reign men reposed * m tho gardens of content and quiet in the 
bow era of undisturbed security, prosperity drew tho bloom of happiness 
from the vicinity of his imperial pavilion 1 

Hero mo have to do with another aspect of tho legend concerning the 
first man, tnas , the story of a golden ago, of a paradise m which the first 
man who died welcomes the other men as they como to the other world 
It is tho paradise of Yama in his tree in India, the golden ago of 
Cronos m Greece oto (Ornoy Nom do Cronos Musce Beige 1920 ) 
Tho conception is Indo European and Guntcrt has shown how it 
often was placed in primeval times and associated with the existence of 
tho first man on earth instead of constituting his activity in the other 
world (0 G,p 393) Wo need not tell that m Iran this part is above 
all played by Yima ( Jamshcd) 

Tho successor of Hosbang is Takmuratli This name was m the 
Avcsta Takhma Urupi The first part is clear and points to an original 
identity octween this king and tho preccduig one, who also was called 
talhma No satisfactory explanation has been found up to now for the 
uamo Urupi 

Olio has tho more reasons to see mTahmurath a doublet of Hoshang 
since ho also offers a sacrifico on high to the god of wind winch confers 
him the power of couquermg tho demons 

Liko Gay Smart he reigns during thirty years and like him also 
he finally becomes a victim 

In the legend of this king therefore we find a form of the well known 
story of the fall of the first mau which wo also fmdin Yima This mis 
fortune is often represented os the result of asm or a mistake committed 
by the victim When the first men are represented as a pair of tvvms 
(Yama, Yamv M&shya — Mashyioi), tins am was originally conceived aa an 
indulgence ul incestuous sexual relations out of which mankind sprang 
Often, however, this tradition has faded off and one has only 
preserved the remembrance of a moral mistako which has deprived 
tho first mau from the brilliancy that made him unconquerable One 
knows the sad eud of Yima m the Iranian mythology Something of the 
same kind happens to Talimurath He had tamed Ahriman as his horse, 
but it was on the condition that lie never would fear him Now when 
the horse rushed with low ered head from the top of Mount Hara Berezaiti, 
fear overcame tho rider and the demon knew it because the secret had 
been betrayed by his wife Ahriman having recovered his power 
swallowed tho hero 
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The evil came thus to him from a woman and such was also the case 
when the impure female demon, Jahi, re\ ealed to Ahriman the way of 
overcoming Gaya Maretan. Yima, also, at the end of his life married 
a demoness \Bund XXIII I.) 

In all this, one is entitled to find the trace of the original story in 
which the female induced her twin-brother to evil deeds. 

Tahmurath’s corpse was recovered from the body of Ahriman by 
Yima, brother of the victim and in this way the arts and civilization 
which had disappeared along with them were rescued (Darmesteter, 
SBE, XXIII, p. 252 N. I.). We, of course, here have a much adul- 
terated remnant of the story of the immolation of the fiist man and the 
production from his body of all kinds of blessings and of mankind such 
as one finds it more or less well preserved on the myth of Gaya Maretan. 

Another story related in the Bundahish (XVII. 4) says that during 
the reign of Tahmurath, the world w as illuminated by great fires. This 
looks like a doublet of the narrative previously mentioned in connection 
with Hoshang, which lefers to the introduction of fire on earth and the 
institution of the Sada-f estival. 

As we have said, Tahmurath is represented as the brother of Yima. 
It is probably no meie coincidence that the Indian Yama also had a 
brother in the person of Manu, while in Greece the blond Rhadamanthys 
was the brother of Minos. This seems to be a very old device in order to 
find a place for two figures which obviously were mere doublets of 
one another. 

The production of such duplication seems therefore to be a very old 
phenomenon among the Indo-Europeans. 

This shows that we are right in advocating the opinion that the 
Iranians have known even more replicas of the type of the first man 
than was supposed up to now. Besides the figures of Gaya, Mashya, 
and Yima we may place those of Hoshang and Takhmurath, and it is 
not improbable that further research will reveal more derivatives of 
that same ancient prototype. 



A METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE 
NIRANG-l-KUSTI, 

By Sobabjeb Pestonjee Ivanqa, Assistant Financial 
Secretary (Retired), H. E. H. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, Hvdlradad (Deccan). 


(KEM. NA MAZDA) 

When fiercely s the wicked loo 
To wreak lus wratli on me, 

Who’ll sa\ o mo in that hour of woo 1 
I trust, O God, m Thee. 

’Tis Thou alono who will prevent 
My mind and heart from harm. 

For both aro o’er on virtue bent. 

And truth’s their potent arm. 

To mo, O God, that loro impart * 

That guides tlio soul to bliss, 

And m Thy mercy check my heart 
From doing aught amiss. 

Who will, with Thy all-powerful word. 
The dovil dnvo away 1 
On wliom’s Thy hcaaonly graco conferred 
To bo our guido and stay ? 

Such Master show ua, who can teach 
What here our duty is, 

And how horeaftor wo may reach 
Tho land of endless bliss. 

To him let glorious Srosh repair, 

With gift of noble mind, 

Who has succeeded by lib prayer 
God’s special grace to find*. _ 
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0 Mazda great, 0 ‘Wisdom pure, 

In times of peril grave, 

To mo extend your succour sure, ■ - 

An d from the jealous save. 

Away all evil, and avaunt 

Each seed and root of pain, 

Destructive war and famine gaunt, 

And sin’s horrific train. 

All ruin and oppression cease, 

No lie no fraud may grow, 

And bo this world a seat of peace, 

A paradise below. 

Hail bounteous Wisdom, fruitful source 
Of every bliss on earth. 

Hail plenteous peace, whose blessed course 
Is marked with joy and mirth. 

(ASHEM VOHO.) 

Truth is supreme beatitude, 

The richest boon forsooth, 

And ho enjoys the greatest good 
Who never swerves from truth. 

(THE PAZEND PRAYER OF AHURA MAZDA KHOPAE.) 

0 Mazda bright, of potent sway, 

Destroy Ahriman foul ; 

And far from us him drive away, 

On earth no more to prowl. 

Away his loathsomo wicked crew. 

Of Deovs and Demons fell. 

Magicians and impostors, who 
Indulge in charm and spell. 

Dark rum be the lot of all, _ 

Who’ro blind and deaf to truth. 

All atheists, unbelievers, fall 
A prey to ceaseless ruth 
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A)l Iocs ami elves confounded be. 

Their strength ami voh» bo broke, 
From cruel ruler* keep ua fiw, 

And from each galling yoke. 

0 Lord iupmc, O yUuU bright. 

My sins I true repent. 

With mind since ro and heart contrite, 

I pray. 1X> Tit <m relent. 

For vnektd thought* my mmd revolted. 

For wricked wont* I sjoke. 

For wickrd deed* from mu oiolrcd, 

Thy pantos* I invoke. 

Though many mu* I knowing did 
For worldly gnvd and gun, 

,\nd many fault* are m me hid. 

On mo Thy mercy ram. 

With virtuous thought and virtuous word 
.\nd cko with virtuous died, 

1 seek Thee. 13c Tliy graco confi rml 

On me. I humbly plead 
To Thco my body s dedicate. 

To Thco my »oj! I gm*. 

And In the world and future state 
For Thco I pUdge to live. 

Ho Thou phased with me for eTcr, 

Ho Ahmuau sunvahed ; 

Truthful men will suffer never, 

Tliur liupia are never dashed. 

I praise the truth, l ho gnatest good, 

Tho noblest gift of heaven 
Hi* is tho best beatitude, 

To whom the truth u given* 

(VAT HA AUO VAIHYO.) 

Tho power of Kings is uncontrolled 
In conduct of tho Stato ; 

Tho FnesU tho same position hold 
In teaching of the faith 
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Their guerdon is a noble mind. 

Who ceaseless work for God, ' - 

And who, with hope and love combined 
Tor His religion plod. 

His lordship only they confess, 

Who help the friendless poor, 

Who do not let them in distress 
Be spurned ‘from door to door'. 

‘ (JASA ME AVANGHE.) 

Thy help I crave, 0 Mazda bright, . •' 
A Mazdayasnan I, , . .. 

Zoroaster’s laws ray beacon light, .. ' 

I sing its praises high. , 

The pure and virtuous thought I praise, 
' < 
The word that’s true and -clear ‘ '* 

And with delight my voice I raise 
In praise of deed sincere. - - 

I praise the Mazdayasnan creed. 

That quells all feuds, alarms, 

By which a nation soon is freed ' 

From dread or use of arms . 

It leads to union and accord, 

It is the noblest law, 

It ushers peace, it breaks the sword, 

Its light’s without a flaw. 

Of all the laws; brought under test 
Of all to come behind, 

It is the greatestand the best, ' ■ 

Its equal none .can find. • 

This lasting truth it inculcates, 

For-us to ponder o’er, - 1 

That every blessing emanates 

From Mazda’s boundless store . ~ 



THE TWO SPIRITS— SPENTA AND ANGRA— 
IN THE AVESTA, 

By N. D Kii\ndala\ala, b a , li b. 


Leaving aside preconceived opinions, we must tatefullj examine, 
first, t ho passages m the Gathas, which refer to the two spirits, and, 
thereafter, to take into consideration various passages on the samq 
subject, m the later Avesta 

At tho end of the first Hu (2S) of the first G%tha (Ahunavaiti 
Zarathushtra asks the question — ‘ Toll mo O Ma?da Ahural by Thy 
spiritual mouth, — for announcing (to men)— how the w orld first came 
mto being ( Yuish 5 anghn *h pournyo benat) ” 

In tho 30th Hu, Zarathu<»htra, exhorting some people, to hear him 
and think for themselves, attempts an explanation —Para 3 “ The 

two spirits who (arc) twins, described thcnisches (respectively) as the 
better (t aft i/d) and tho bad ( alemclu ) in thought, word, and deed 
■Thoso ha\ ing good sense, discerned the truth, not so the evil minded * 

4 And when these two spirits, first came together, they made 
life and non life ( gaemchd ajyihtimcha) , and so shall it be till the end 
of tho world Achishlo Mand (tho worst mind) is of the wicked, Pafiu/i- 
tem Mana (tho best mind is) for the righteous 

5 Of these two spirits, thcDregvao (wicked one) chose the worst 
(achishtao) deeds , Spento Jlainyu (the increasing spirit) who lues m 
the most firm heaven, — and they who performing righteous deeds 
gladden Ahura Mazda,— chose Ashem (Purity) 

6 Tho Daeva believers did not rightly discern the difference 
r between those two (spirits), although when they came to argue, wo 
.defeated the pi Still they choso Aclushtd Manu (the worst vUnd), 
whereby they made common cause with Acshem (tho demon of wrath), so 
that " they may injuro tho life of men ” 

* 'The two spirits when thoy first came together made life apd 
'death) it is said Did tho two togctliei make life, and again the two 
together malto death or tho good one singly made life, and tho'pickell 
one by himself made death, and if so where was the necessity 
i ofi their coming together 1 
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The 45th Ha thus begins— 1. To you who come from far and near 
desiring (to know), mil I speak publicly. Listen and attentively hear, * 
and weigh properly in your minds, what I have to say, so that the 
false-teacher {Dushsastish) may not harm your lives a second time. 

The wicked man (dregv&o) owing to his bad desire (aka varna) 
and speech goes the wrong way. 

2. I will first inform you about the two spirits of the world. Of 
these two, the more increasing one (spanyao) thus spake to Angra (the 
destroying spirit), “ Neither our minds (manao), nor doctrines (senghA), 
nor our intellects (khrathvo), nor our desires (varna), nor our teachings 
(uldidha), nor our actions (shyaothna), nor our beliefs (daenao), nor 
our souls (urvano), agree.” 

In the 30th Ha we have seen Zarathushtra speaking to an assem- 
blage of people called in the first instance. His exposition of the two 
spirits at that time appears not to have had much effect, and so, in the 
45th Ha, therefore, we see him addressing a much larger gathering of 
people drawn from far and near and exhorting them to deeply consider 
and make their choice between the two spirits of the world, which he 
over again mentions laying great stress thereon and representing the 
two as diametrically opposed in their constitution and all their prin- 
ciples. The two, he says, are spirits of the world, Cosmic Powers of 
good and evil. Angra-mainyu is a dark monster of destruction. There 
is no point of contact between the two. Each is of its own peculiar 
kind and quality. 

The word c Angra ’ occurs in three places in the Gathas, viz., Ha 
43-15, Ha 44-12, and Ha 45-2. 

“ None of you should hear the Manthras and teachings of the 
wicked (dregvato manthrascha sasnaoscha), for they bring destruc- 
tion and ruin upon the house, the, village, the city, and the province. 
Destroy them with weapons.” (Ha 31.18.) 

3. “ But 0 ye Daevas, ye are the progeny of the Bad Mind 
(Akoman). He who worships you most is (himself) a deceitful and 
wrong-minded person. By your deceit, ye are known in many ways 
over the seven (parts) of the Earth.” (Ha 32.3.) 

4. “ And you pervert the mind, whereby men become the doers 
of wicked deeds, (and) declare themselves as devotees of the Daevas, 
renouncers of the good mind, debarring themselves from righteousness 
and the Wisdom of Ahura Mazda.” (Ha 32. 3 and 4.) 

“ I shall extirpate those who are Kavis and Karpans,. (Ha 32. L5.) 
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In Ha 44 2 Ahura Mazda z-j addressed as “ Spent© Ma myu 
Mazd V ’ w hich show s that Ahura Mazd and Spent 6 mainv u are one and 
tho same In Ifii 44 7 occur the words — •" Mazda Spentit 3Iamyu 
vispauanv dat&row, ' u , O Spentft Mauvyu Mazda, creator of all 

In Hi 44 12 it w said—" 0 \hura tell me on whoso sido o£ the two 
(the righteous and tho wicked) is Angra mauiyu, which of these two 
la like Angra mamyu ’* 

III jura 20 it is said — 1 0 Ahura of what kind arc the Baevas, for 
owing to them tho Karap* and U-ikhs spoil tho world, and tho Kavis 
grow m power In Hi 47 5 we find " Spenta mamju Mazda Aliura , 
and the wicked Ulan (dregv uo) is "aid to be In mg with * Akat Maiianglib’ 
(tho Evil Mind) ’* 

In para 0 of the &amc Ha the w ords 1 Spenti Mamj d Mazda lliura” 
occur. In HI 51 7 we find the words-*- Spcni*lit1 Mamj u Mazda 

ANGltO MA1MU IN Till. IAJCLlt A VEST A 

. In the fmt Fargard oj the Vendidod 

Ahura Mazda ia said to have enated sixteen different countries 
and in opposition Anglo Mauiyu who is full of death (Pouru mahrkft) 
is spoken of as having created tho following — 

I Large snake-, and daov a made winter 2 The second counter 
creation of Angro was gad flics which deal death to cattle Tho third 
counter creation was carnage and discontent The fourth was a wasp 
and poisonous plant Tho fifth was the sin of unbelief The sixth 
wa 3 hail storms and poverty The seventh was tho Pori Ivlmathaitr 
that clave unto Keresisp The eighth was the sin of pride The ninth 
was tho unnatural am The tenth was the sin of burying tho dead. 
Tho eleventh was sorcery The twelfth was tlio sin of utter unbelief 
Tho thirteenth was the burning of tho dead Tho fourteenth was 
unnatural issues in w omen and barbarian oppression Tho fifteenth was 
abnormal menses and excessive heat The sixteenth was daova-made 
winter, and earthquakes 

In the Vcndidad tho names of a number of Daevas are mentioned 
and Angro Mamyu their progenitor seems to be ubiquitous as will 
appear from tho following — I drive thee away 0 Mischievous Angro 
Mamyu 1 from the fire, the earth, from the covv, from tho tree, from tho 
faithful man aud the faithful woman, from the stars, from tho Moon 
from tho Sun, from the boundless lights, and from all good things 
made by Mazda (Vend 11 10) 
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In„Eargard- 19 of the Vendidad we read : — “From the regions of' 
the North^rushed forth Angro Mainyu full of death, the Daeva of the 
Daevas, and commanded the deceitful Buiti Druj to kill the Holy 
Zarathushtra, who recited the Ahuna Vairyo, professed himself a 
Mazdyasnian, and performed the Yasna of the waters of. the river 
Daitya. Buiti Daeva was dismayed. Zarathushtra threw stones 
large as a house from a sling. Zarathushtra held forth — “ 0 Angro 
Mainyu of evil understanding, I will destroy your evil creation, I will 
destroy the Nasuofevil origin and the Peri Khnaiti.” Then replied 
Angro Mainyu, Do not, 0 Zarathustra, destroy my creation, but abjure 
the Muzdyasman faith so that you may become as rich as the lord of the 
Vadhghan country.” 

Zarathushtra answered, “ Not even if my body be separated from 
my soul will I renounce the religion of Mazda. I will strike thee with 
the havnim, iasht ani Haom and with the holy word which was made 
by Spento Mainyu in Boundless Time and promulgated by the 
Amesha Spentas.” 

• In the beginning of Vandedad 22 Ahura Mazda says that he made 
the world full of delight, but the snake Angro Mainyu full of death 
produced 99,999 diseases. 

In the Sraosh Yasht it is said that Ahura Mazda created Sraosh 
with the terrible weapons as an opponent of Aesliem Daeva. 

In paras. 7.7-78 of the Earvardin Yasht it is said that when Angro 
Mainyu at once rushed into the good creation, Atar and Vohumano 
intervened and put a stop to the destruction of the wicked 
Angro Mainyu. 

According to the oldest tradition as recorded in the Bundahesh 
Angro Mainyu (Ahreman) is said to have killed the sole created ox - 
(Gavyokdad) and Gayomard the sole created man. 

It is needless to give numerous other references which are to be 
found in the later Avesta in which Ahreman is found fully and 
securely installed as a monster world power with his brood of noxious 
Daevas, opposing everywhere the creation and work of Ahura Mazda. 

.. To be a worshipper of Ahura Mazda was taken to mean to be a 
self made opponent of the mythical Ahreman and imaginary Daevas 
by . hurling, in the midst of prayer, imprecations and spells in an 
hot understood language. ' ~ 
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THE STVEE Or \NCU-NT IIUN 
Professor Max Duncker m hi* Vncicnt History — 

" The centre of Iran vraa formed of a vast desert, and to tho north 
and south stretched, far away, tablelands The fatoured district*, 
might almost ba called oases Immediately on tho most fertile villages 
and slopes, bonlorcdcndlc*s ateppes, blooming j lams densely shaded by 
groves, were encompassed by dreary wastes The p oplo of Iran not 
only suffered from tho bcatof Summer butaUofromthc cold of Winter 
Hero corn fields and pastures were buned under snow for many weeks, 
tlioro sand drifts destroyed culture There tho cattlo were tortured 
by gadflies m the heat, hero bears and wolscs Invaded the herds , thcro 
snakes had to bo guarded against and tho fiercer wild beasts Life in 
this land was a fight against heat and against cold , a fight for tho 
preservation of tho flocks, and as soon as &mglo tribes had begun to 
scttlo in tho favoured districts and to attend to agriculture, it bccamo 
a “ fight against tho desert and tho drought Most of tho nativo tnbo 
of the central table land and many of thoso who held tho surrounding 
highlands wen. wandering nomadio herdsmen so that whdo tho settler* 
tabourod lustily m the sweat of their brow the others roved about idly 
with their flocks and there could be no Lack of raids in the agricultural 
districts, of plundering and robbing 

M 4inaidc Rogozin, tho learned author of tho .Story of Nations 
(Media and Persia) * wnUs — 

"Tho stnfo which pervaded tho exutcnco of tho Iranians in tho 
land whioh they had mado their own became to them tho main fact 
of nature, generally pervading tho wholo creation The opposition 
betwten Light and Darkness, and consequently tcitceen Me powers of Light 
and DarLntta — tho Gods and tho Demons — is a prominent grand feature, 
of tho pnmovftl Aryan conception of nature, ns of every primitive 
religion in tho world With tho Iranians that became the one funda- 
mental Law to the absorption and utmost exclusion of tho many pic- 
turesque mythical details, and incident* with which the poetry of other 
Aryan nations, is adorned to overloading , thus preparing tho way 
for tlio DuaUsm which is the leg note of their natural religion . 

" In their slow advanco towards tho West, tho Iranians wero con- 
tinually harassed by fleetly mounted Soythuvn hordes (Turanians), 
and encountered scattered tribes of tho same hostile race along the 
broad and irregular track of their migration Thcro sasago nomads, 
ubiquitous with their small untiring steppe horses, and their unerring 

23 
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lasaoss, 'Were the standing terror of the Iranian settlers, whose pasture 
and farms were not for one moment , secure from their raids. The 
Turanian adversaries, lawless invaders, iniquitous usurpers and tyrants, 

as they were, "were looked upon as demons' (Daevas). - 

“ That the Turanians were accounted Daevayasnas or worshippers 
of fiends is self-evident. But not they alone, scarcely less hated of 
Zarathushtra and his followers, were such communities of their own Aryan 
as resisted the progressive movement, towards spiritual ‘ monotheism, 
and persisted in sacrificing to the Gods of the old Aryan nature -worship. 
There were doubtless many such, and it is certainly to them, their 
.leaders and their priests, that Zarathushtra alludes, when he speaks 
of the evil teachers that corrupt the people's mind, of their persecutions 
.which made him and his followers, homeless wanderers. Nor can 
the prophet be said to deal with these unbelievers exactly in a 
spirit of charity. Not only are they bitterly, wrathfully denounced 
throughout the Gathas , but their extermination is demanded in no 
unequivocal terms. . 

“ There can be little doubt that the feelings of hatred and con- 
tempt with which Zarathushtra inspired his followers, against those of 
•the old Aryan religion, were amply reciprocated by the latter. This 
supplies us with the most natural explanation of the use by the Zoroas- 
trian Iranians, of the word Daeva with the meaning of demon, fiend, 
etc., while the original word in Sanserif denotes a God of light and 
beneficent Bower. 

“ The Dualism announced in the 30th Ha of the Gathas is absolute. 
The two spirits are twins and together they create the world, and the 
result is of necessity a mixture of opposites.”* 

THE RELATIVITY OE GOOD AND EVIL. 

Where does good reside, and in what does it consist 1 What is Evil 
and where is its home ? Who is it that sayeth this is good, and that is 
Evj], and w’hat is the test by which such distinction is made ? Is 
/Good ’ a something positive like a piece of Gold and is ‘ evil » some de- 
finite thing like Arsenic? These are merely attributive words that are - 
.used, to denote the relative usefulness or otherwise of things. 

<r * . . , T i , » 

• ' All the productions of Nature are useful and appropriate in their 

own places. The epithets good and bad cannot be applied to them until 
man thinks of one or other of these in relation either to himself or other 
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Arwmo taken in very small doses is a curative medicine and is 
good. Taken in large doais it would kill and would bo called horribly 
bad. 

To the owl and a few other creatures who can see m darkness — 
(Urkncuu a blessing and n good, while light blinds them and is to them 
bad 

Food is nccchsarj for animals and is good, but food taken in Largo 
ipuntitu a product a indigestion and pain and is bad in tliat it gpect. 

Good andivil are not conditions of the diwnc power of manifesta- 
tion, hut are the oicnftd attitude, whuh nunossumes towards the \anous 
manifestations of tin Dmnr Lncrgj There is iiocmI whatsoever in tho 
matnft stations It is the way m which the manifi stations an viewed by 
mail The manifestation* of nature are iion-rdnca/ Wind, rain, 
hrt, tluod, cold heat, thunder, lightning, darkness, light, are In them* 
schid without my itlucal Mgmtuann 

Ilut when nun conns into contict with them he classifies them 
into two opi>u-<itc divisions calling some to bo good, and others bad 
just as tin} conduce to his comfort or r»u,o him difiiculty or pain It 
i* only the human uiw of things th it puts th labels good and bad on 
thu things. 

T11E TRUE DOCTRINE 

Tliat in tho Zoroaslnan I'aith the duahstic doclnno was not always 
bchtud in la apparent from the following 

Iu para. 23 of the Uormazd Yasht we read — “ Mana Khrathviicha 
chiflhUcha yiish iianfjMiuah pauruyobasat, >«itluichoanghat apemem 
anghhusli " By my mUlhct and my wisdom the world first came into 
being and so shall tho world go on till tin end 

This is tho tiuhtunablc teaching of n highly intuith 0 Sohyant 
which is worth 1 U weight in gold 




THE AVESTAN INSTRUMENTALS ENDING 
IN -IS AND -US, 

By Prof Hans Rricbelt. 


In. Awestan there are some striking instrumentals of ft- and u- stems 
ending m *i3 and -u3, namely 

ndmSntS 

xidii numvmS, y ol 22 

tmd luImS/us as Norn PI Yt 1 15, 19. 
una mm3 m& dnnjayoframraut a* Acc PI Yt l 11,19 
aguouts * 

dama {daman) aiaotdS yazamaidz as Aic PI Y lb 3, 71 10 
anian xvddaenaii {xvddaSnd) aiaomS as Acc PI V 21, 3, P. 3G 
8 nakSmi 

ralufni snakimi . xyastaii . N 57 
avarthii 

’ utdaevtuj ayuia avanhiS . . sanm mruye Y 12.4. 
tar5w/u« 

vaivuhis daman asaonU yazamaide as Acc PI Y. 7l 10 
yalui 5 

sanm mrwjz . . vi yalui tn ydtuma'bis Y. 12.4. 

3>WMU1/U$. 

vaisuhidalna mazdayasmi pars nay u& ciOam Quxnsaiti as Bat. PI 
V. 3.42. 
ai%TQ-ma\nyuS 

lahe vaia vaiun mana dama aizro mamyui as Ace. PI. V. 19.8 
hazaiarajn awro. inamyui (soil damn) paiti, Jascnit as Acc. PI. 
V. 131. 

spinlo mainyuS. 

hazaiSrnja spat (6 itiamyui (soil "dama) path ja&atlt as. Acc. PI. 
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V. 13.0. 

mlufris 'f pit us (Ms. putus) xcastdiS . . N. 57. 
vizu3. 

ratufria sndksnisca vizu&da xvasldis . . N. 57. 

The — is of ndmonU asaonia, sndkonis as well as o tamiohU, vaiouhU, 
though these forms arc simply to be explained as *(«-) whvos for * («-) 
vihuwis, Vetl. vasubhih, is commonly considered as identical with the 
dual part -Is of the Iiulogermanic ending* — ois of the o-stems, see Barth o- 
tomae Grd. d. iran. Phil. 1. 1. 134 and Brugmann Grd. d. vgl. Gramm, d. 
idg. Spr. II. 2, 2 2G3. But it is quite improbable, that the Avestan alone 
has preserved the ending *fs, since this ending in pre-Aryan times al- 
ready had coalesced with the o-of the o-stems. I hold therefore that 
gtu. iid minis, } Aw. asaonU, sndksnis arc more wrong readings of n’m 
(v) vvl.’sv (v)vyS, sn’k (v)vvl of the original Aramaic text, the v instead 
of it' having been taken as n according to the cases with an, as in hnnd(i)li 
* he incites, procures’ for hmca{i)ti, Ved . suwali according to hund{i) 

‘ ho brings forth,’ for instance, see Andreas — Wackernagel N.G.G. 
1911-31; thus they can bo regarded as regular forms *n<imaivi§, *asavawis, 
' f *n<ihiwis or *ndinuwi§, *asavuwis, *snuk<uvi$ respectively with u which 
occasionally replaces a as representative of the sonant nasal, see Andreas 
Wackernagul L. c. S. 

A- to -u$ of yntus, o mainyuS, pitus, vizu§ it seemed to be nearly in- 
explicable till now. But with regard to the fact, that 1 v before 1 v 

or w unci J y before -H) usually are supprimed, I am declined to be- 
lieve -u5, to be also a wrong reading, assuming that -vs of the original 
Aramaic text, writtenfor -Vys, <’.e., uwis, has been taken literally by the 
copyist that introduced the Avestan alphabet. 



TIIE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PERSIANS 
FROM TIIE GERMAN OF 
FEUD. JUSTI, 

Bv D M\ccfcm>,ut DD , IX. D 

Cyrus (old l\ra Kiirui, reigned 3% >30 BC ), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, Ik irs m the otdcu written records m the Bab} Ionian 
l utguage tho haute of “ Kuri‘4» t , the gnat king, the mighty king, tho 
king of Babel, the* king of fsunnrand VkLul, tlio king of (ho four conn* 
tret, soti of Knmhuziyom the gait king, the king of Anshan.tho great 
grind son of Shl'> , tpifcli, tho great king tho king of VnMuii " (Cyrus 
Cylinder Joum Vuat Soe XII, l^s) S7) Tn tho niuuU of Xcbunul 
Cyrusis called king of \nshut before the conquest of tho Medes, later 
(9th year of Xihumd) he is c died king of lta mu , m Babylonian pnvato 
records {cent nett iblet s) ho is called king of Babel * This means that 
Cyrus ih a king of tho IV man a but that lus paternal kingdom lay m 
An dun or AiUun*. north* m Worn (Sustain) with Sum as its capital. 
It may b* conjectured that the ehh *>t Cyrus and lus brother Arm r nunc 3, 
tho bom of Tuspes had been alius of tho Medea at the time of tho oier* 
throw of tho Assy nan kingdom and that the Ptruans ( Pamela) under tho 
leadership of their Achcmeman pnnees iband«med tho territory south 
of Manila wlicro tho A&synana wen' m cont ict with them and had taken 
possession of Susiana and Persia Tho tons of TVispca founded two 
lines, < ono of which exercibed so\caignty front tho vdloy of MurgliSt 
(Modus, Pulwar) uur tho elistnct* of Pars and Kerman, tho other took 
to itself tho kingdom of Sim when) king Ummanafduh, 010 B C , liael 
exchanged for \olunlary cxilo his shallow kingdom built on tbo rums of 

> b guide* m tho busuin tongno “ Shej lu rd (lio »i) ” just ns Kungulsii menus 
** Do my Slicphetil * , rj tlio proi bet m Isamli 44, 23 , Ifommcl gcscluchto Bab^l 
u Assyr , Ikrlin 1883. "83 In l\r>inn Kyros ncoorduv; to tlio statement of tlio 
Creek* U a word for “ bun,” pcrliap* wl ital t« tlio old Northern f»jr (firo) 

3 Mentioned also on a brick from benkerch Transact Soe Bibl Archxol II, 
148; Oj pert. Record* of tho 1‘iuit, 0, 07 

* Tlio sy liable xa In An so on can also bo rued as s*. (tan) , tlio Babylonians 
pronounced tho ruuno os Ansh*m, on tlio cy bailor of Nnbunid, Col I, Z 29 it ta 
written Vntun (whoro Cyrus is mentioned), in lus Annals and on tho Cyrus Cyhn 
dor Ansdn. 

4 Tlio word dutuMtorna/n m tlio inscription cannot bo adduced in support of 
this view, since it signifies “from of old,” in tho Suuun translation tamaXinar, as 
Cyrus m his Babylonian Inscription culls himself “a shoot from along hno of kings;** 
soo Kern. ZDJIQ 23, 222 Toy In tho samo periodical 00, 130, aVensboch 80 
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the territory that had been devastated by Assurbanipal in a great war. 
The oracle in Jeremiah (49, 34) of 596 B.C. 1ms been considered to refer 
to the occupation of Elam by the Persians. However tire whole of the 
country of Susiana does not seem to have eomo into his possession till 
after the death of Abradatas who fell in the battle of Sardes as an ally 
of Cyrus (Xenoph. ICyrop, 7, 1, 32). When the Median Empire was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great in 550 B.C. Persia also passed under his 
rule and since he did not, like the Assyrians, destroy the kings whom he 
conquered bub everywhere grasped the sceptre himself, Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramncs, accordingly lost his position as monarch or it passed 
over to Cyrus perhaps after the death of Ariaramncs and we find his son 
Hystaspes later as Satrap of Parthia. The title “ King of Anziln 1 ” 
could nob therefore have been exchanged for that of “King of Persia ” 
before the time of Cyrus. Susa, the capital of Elam, remained still the 
royal seat of the Persians while Pasargada in Persis 2 , but after Darius 
Persepolis, with the imperial palace for great state ceremonies, with its 
altar, for the sacred fire and the royal sepulchres was regarded as the 
sacred city. The outstanding position of Elam, the later province of Huza 
(in old-Persian written Uvza, Susiana) explains amongst other things the 
fact that the Persian Inscriptions of the Achtemenids are accompanied 
by an Anzano-Susian and therefore Babylonian translation, that even 
the builders’ record of Persepolis on the eastern side of the Terrace 
is engraved only in the Susian language. (Oppert, Records of the Past 
9, 73 ; Le peuple et la langue des roedes 196.) This language winch is 
related neither to the Persian nor the Babylonian tongue is a somewhat 
later form of that which appears in those inscriptions of the indigenous 
princes which have been discovered at Aidadsh on the plain of Mal-Amfr 
on a tributary of the upper Qarun. These princes 3 call themselves “King 
of the peoples and of AnzSn while their country they call Hapirti and 
this latter name in the Susian translation of the Achtemenid Inscription is 
the rendering of the Persian Hu za which, originally the- name of the 
Uxians, the eastern neighbours of the Kissians (Kashshi of the 
inscriptions) or Susians, came in course of time to designate the entire 
country (New Persian Xuzistan, Arabic Huz in. the plural Ahwaz, one of 
the chief towns on the Rapids of the Pasitigris or Qarun, the Aginis of 

1 The prophet in Isaiah 21, 2 calls the conqueror of Babel (t.e., Cyrus) : Elam 
(personified). 

2 Perhaps the same name as Shurgadia of the Parsua in their former settle- 
ments. 

3 Oppert in 1873 and Sayce in 1874 began the decipherment of the inscriptions ; 
Winckler gives a list of the kings of Susiana before the Persian rule as learned from 
the. inscriptions, Zeitschrift f. Assyriol., VI. 317. 
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Atrunj Aims alio the name Anilun, which on a Bahylomm glass 13 
explained ai Eluutu, seems to Jiavo been transferred from a northern 
district to a grcit put of bu-una, and Rawlnibon has discovered tbo 
name Asseii ipplicd to tho district surrounding bhu^htar (Sosintc 1 ) 
The, tdeittihe itiuu of A 11/&11 or Ansluu is dillicult and has given riso 
to keen controversy in winch moat of tho scholars who have buticd 
them ache a with tho tu wly discovered Cjrus Inscriptions have taken 
part*. 

In tho Annals of Xibumdit is further recorded that tho mother of 
Nabuiud, a daughter of Xobukadrezar, died on tho 5th Nisan (Gth April) 
u!7 B 0 and tho Cyrus had m tho saino month crossed tho Tigris from 
Arbeh and in Ami (May) marched into tho country of Ish (parda), i e , 
Lydia 3 on which occasion ho probably conquered Upper .Mesopotamia 
and otlur countries Harrln with its ternplo to tho Moon hod passed 
out of Median into Babylonian hands and Nabumd had restored 
tho sanctuary destroyed by tho Medcs In Lydia winch, after tho assault 
made by Kyaxarcs, had preserved ita independence Alyatlcs who had 
died in tho spring of GOO B 0 and had been buned m an enormous sopul- 
chrat mound waa succeeded by his son Croesus* Tins fnend of tho 
Greeks, who ruled on cr tho whole of Asia Minor west of tho Ilnlys 
together with a number of Greek coast -cities, with tho exception 
however of Lycia (Herod 1 AS), saw tho approach of tho danger 
threatening Ilia ompiro wnco peaco with Media had by reason of its 
conquest bccorno precarious 

llo sought to mertase Jus military strength through the help of 
Xibunid, of Aniline* (Arnasis) of Egypt, and of tho Laccd-cmomons 
(Herodotus I, 77), cncourvgcd by tho Delphian oracle ho resolved to 
anticipate an attack and crossing tho Unlya invaded Cappadocia winch 
belonged tu tlio Jledian ciupiro when) ho conquered tliu strong Hittite 
city of Plena (the Boglux kuiol to-day) 6 which commanded tho road to 

1 NOldeWo, Gottingi.r ttaclinclitcu l April 1874, 10o 

2 lilinet, published by 0 FlQ 0 el S 12,/ -1 

s ltttwliusoii, Journ of tlio It Asiat hoc XII, 18SU, 70, hue j clop Brit XIII 
39&6 Opport, G<ht gel auz 1881, 1251 , l!ulo\y, bojct, Dolaltro do llarlca in tho 
Jluaoou 1882, 1883 , Ilommol Gescluchto Babyl u A»syr 273, 1-d Mey cr, ZDHQ 
43, 001, HoMv> , Act os du 3 con^rfa doa orient II , 1, 103 , WinCklcr, Unlere 114 
Tiolo, 1 09 t«ehirft zura 80 Coburtat von Dr I* J \eth, 1895,8 105 

4 Tina bui pfameatuig of tho Suaian nomo of Lydia Mi ( — i-arda) (Babylonian 
3a parda with baraich) w duo to Floigl (a 125 ) 

6 llcrodot I, 83 btrabo G27 (cd Moiuoho 877) Hoarding tbo explanations 
of tho bepulchral mound ef Hamilton, H«bun I 140 lovicr, oaio rotnouro 253 
Spiogollhal and Oilers MonaUber Bcrl A Wad 1854,700, AUumd d. Berk Akad, 
858, 539, ChOatt), ItovU) Arcbool XVH, 1870,73 
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rfinope mul ravaged it together with its surrounding territory (Herod. 
l,7G). A battle with the, Persians proved indecisive. Croesus, however, 
withdrew across the river which formed his boundary, probably in order 
to increase his army through the assistance of his allies and under the 
erroneous impression that the Persians would not immediately vonture 
an attack od Sardi3. Cyrus, howover, followed him on foot and over- 
took him at Thymbrara in the plain of Hcrmos and Hyllos (Herod. I, 
8D ; therefore also Xenoph. Kyrop. 0, 2, 11) where the Lydians wero 
thrown back on Sardis their capital. Tho city was taken, the fort, 
situated on a steep rock, scaled under the leadership of Hyroiados, a 
Mardian son of tho mountains ; Croesus himself who had already mount- 
ed the funeral pile in order to give himself to death 1 was taken prisoner 
and received from Cyrus the city of Barone (Barco according to Justin) 
in Agbatana allotted to him as his seat, late in autumn S4.G. 2 Tho 
Lydian empire had fallen before tho allies could interpose and tills ovont 
was so extraordinary and especially for tho Greeks, to whom tho might, 
the gold and tho munificence of the Lydian king who was now a beggar 
tuul a prisoner, had seemed fabulous, so overpowering that they wove 
legends around him and transformed his history into a tragody of Into. 3 
His place was taken by a Persian satrap who had to collect a fixed tribute 
from tho laud and from the Greek cities; tho attempt at a rising under 
the Lydian Pactyes was immediately frustrated and only resulted in 
harsher proceedings on tho part of tho Porsians ; the Median generals 
Mazores and, after his death, Harpagos conquered the Greek cities which 
Cyrus before Ins attack on Lydia had in vain summoned to alliance, as 
also the islands and tho rest of Asia Minor j' 1 Harpagos received as a here- 
ditary satrapy 5 Lyeia the country of the Ter mi he which had not been 
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subdued by Crcosus but which he had conquered against violent 
resistance Cana retained its native pnnees as vassals ol the Persians, 
tlio Hittito Syennesis ot Cilicia reigned as a tributary but almost 
independent prince, also in Paphlagonia and Cyprus tho reigning 
chiefs wore only bound to military service (Xenoph. Kyrop 
7, 4, 2, 8, 6, 8) 

Tho Greek cities, with tho exception of Miletus which remained in 
tho alliance which had been formed under Croesus were placed under 
tho headslup of members of families, whoso conduct was supervised by 
tho Satrap m Sardis , no obstacle was placed in tho way of their roll 
gioua societies Tho Piicemcians placed themselves voluntanly under 
tho Persian rule, only Gaza had to bo subdued Cyrus betook himself 
back to Inner Asia where ho took possession of tho countries that had 
been hitherto under Media as w ell as Kyra He also fortified ICyropoli sand 
Kyroschata (Uratubeh) ( \man 4 2 1) aud destroyed tho city of Kapisa 
m the Ghorband at tho Southern foot of the Hindu Kush, wluch points 
to widely extended campaigns of conquest , on a march through Gedro 
aia ho aud hia starving army were supported by supplies furnished by 
tho Orosangs 1 

The time seemed now to havo arrived for incorporating in tho new 
ompiro tho romoto countries of tho Semites tho Arabs to whose protec 
tion tho caravans of merchandise which passed tlirough from Chaldaea 
to Egypt had been entrusted, tho countrios of tho Aramaic and Cana 
amto peoples, and tho Phmmuan cities which commanded tho sea, all of 
which tho great Ncbukadrcsar had united under his sceptre, and to con 
quer the capital and tho greatest fortress of the world of that day, Babylon, 
tho scat of culture and of world commerce 2 The last king of Babylonia, 
Crcosus’ ally, had been placed upon the tlirono by a court party, he had 
through religious innovations embittered the priests in Babylon whoso 
interest in their own order was greater than their patriotism, Nabumd 
had left the capital and remained m Terni (or Teva) and in his occupa 
tion with tho- history of old temples openly neglected, at a most critical 
moment, his duties as King and General Cyrus for his own advantage 
nounshed this flamo of discontent and camo as Deliverer not only to the 
exiled Jows whom, it is true, he did not gratify by making the city (as a 
prophet living in exile had desired, Isaiah 13 20 14, 22) a desolation 
and tho abode of owls and porcupines, but also to an influential section 


1 Spiegal Eran Altertb ° 541 not 2 Ma=peio 572 

2 Of Tiele Babylomseh Assyr Geechi elite 403 
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of tho Babylonians*. Nabunid in his fear of the approaching Persians 
caused great sacrifices to be prepared and the god Zamama, and tho 
gods of Kisch (north-east from Babylon), Bclit (Mylitta) and the other 
gods of Ciiar sag -Ival a m m a (t. e., “ the great mountain of the world ”) 
M well as the gods of Barsip, KiUha and Akkad, to ho transported 
to Babylon for the protection of the city. The victory over the 
Babylonian army at XJchki'- in tho beginning of tho month Tanunuz 
(July) 339 brought about a rising against Nabunid and already on 
the lJtli day of this month (12th July) Sippar opened its gates and 
two days later, the day following the great Tammuz festival 
Gubaru (Ugbaru) Satrap of Guti (probably Upper Mesopotamia 
or Singara 3 conquered by Cyrus) marched into Babylon without 
a con Uict and captured Nabunid who had taken to flight; 4 an 
attempt of the garrison in E-sagil, tho fortified temple of Marduk, to 
defend itself miscarried through lack of tho necessary munitions. ‘On 
the 27th October 5 Cyrus made his entry, and tho tolerance which tho 
Aryan faith permitted to its followers, had for Cyrus tho political 
advantage that ho as a worshipper of Maxxluk and Nebo ranked as an 
equal with indigenous monarchs. Nabunid died on the 11th Adar, 
tho 1st March 53S, and mourning for him was observed from tho Oth to 
tho 22nd March; Cambyscs, son of Cyrus, on the 4th day of tho New 
Year, 23rd March 338, celebrated a religious service in the temple, pre- 
sumably in connection with his appointment as Governor of the city. Tho 
gods who had left the besioged city in the lurch were despatched hack to 
their own temples. Gubaru had to make tho necessary arrangements for 
the transference of tho city to tho Persian administration and then re- 
turned to Ins own Satrapy. This according to the inscriptions was tho 
ptoccj-s of events, in the capture of Babylon. The narrative given l>y 
lUro (Muller, Bragin, hist, grace. 2, 508) can be brought into agreement 
with the so statements ; the representation in the account given by 
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Herodotus, winch includes details taken perhaps {rum the siege of 
Bvvkylon by Darius, 13 incorrect * 

According to tho Greek accounts Cyrus fell in a battle against tin 
Turuuans ua tho north-eastern, part ot lua empire , according to Hero- 
dotus (r, 201) it vns against tho Maaiagctt) beyond tho Vr ixcs (Jaxartc a) 
whoso queen Tomyris Cyru3 desired to wed , lio is disdunfully njected, 
takes her son Spargapisc3 5 pnsoncr, who then commits smeido , upon 
this follows a great battlo, tho Persians aro defeated and Cyrus shin , 
according to Ammnnas JLirccll 23, 0, 7, 40 Tomyns ruled oacr tho 
European Scythians and Cyrus is represented as having passed over tho 
Bosporus Xenophon makes no mention of any such expedition 
Tho story of Ktoshs (Pirsica 0 S) sounds moro probable than tlua tab, 
ns , that Cyrus fell in battlo against tho Derbicans, a people on the 

1 Tho important cuneiform inscription* discovered by llonimzd Bounum from 
which our information regarding tho moro particular detail* of U10 taking of Baby 
Ion ia drawn aro (a) Tho inscription of \abumd on n clay cylinder from \ bulla bln 
(Sippar) made known bj Tinchc*, Transact Soc lhbl Archxol V, I860, 7 , Raw 
Imson’a Inscriptions of Western Asia, V, fit , (6) Tlio annals of Nabunul on n 
day tablet from tho saroo placo thceo were pubhslird by Ra&sam in tho Trans 
actions ot tho Soc of lhbl Archacol VII 1662, 37 and Oral translated by Pmclics 
m tho samo Transactions ISO, Text In llawhnson » Inscriptions quoted above, 
(e) Tho Cyrus cylinder from Babylon, a kind of memorial or manifesto of tho capture 
of Babylon and tho dethronement of Yabunul composed by Babylonian Scribes in 
tho namo of Cyrus , published by Rowlineon, Insenpt V 33 ami with translation 
in tho Journal of tho It Asiot Soc XII 18S0 70, 84 ltcproduction of tho Cy 
limlor in Budge, Balyloman Lifo and History (Religious Tract Soc 1681), p 78. 
Tho inscriptions has o been frequently translated and explained, by E, Schrader in 
Bauer’s Ivy ros sago u \ crwomltcs (Sitrungsber der Wilner Akad ISS2) 7 Cunci 
form inscriptions and tho Old Testament 373 , llrvl«_v> Comptes Rendu* do l' Acad 
«los Inter 1880, 2Ci Revue dc* Etudes juivrs I, 0 , Latnlk , Zeitschnft for IvciU 
•chnftfomhung II, 242 , O E Hagen, in DohlrcH u ILvupt Ucitrugo sur Wy 
nol 1889 1891 , cf Bezol l. Rabyl Lattemtur 137JI l’ro<v,odm„a Soc Uibl 
Archxof Xr, 1889, 81 Utilised for historical research partly w ith translation of tho 
original*. Runlnson, Roseau cn aud bay com tlw * \tbcna-um‘ and tho “ Academy *• 
of 1879 and IS&O Tiele, Babyl assyr CracluchU?, 4C3, Hommcl, Ccach. llabyl 
u Assynens 779, 787 . Op pert, Cott gel aux. 1SSI, 1207 , Badin n <r, uber dio ncu 
tntik ckt en Insclinf ten dc • Cj rus (W »ener akadmt SilmngtUr \CVItO II), Xcipr 
dio ncu cntdacktcn Insclmftcn tiltr Cyrus. Z we 1 brut, ken 1882 Babck.11 et Halovy, 
Annalea pluloxoj luo cbr«-t 1682, 349 , Lngir, Mliandl Munch. AkruL X\I, III, 
1882. 237, Lvers, Udier diovin Run lmfc.ni und Vuiclw s uUrxUlin Inschriftm 
(Milthd, au* d bistor Litleratur \I, 3) Da* IhnpoiLomn en dir fern d*-u 
Macht unter Cyrus. llerl ISSli Hu„o Wuickkr, t ntcnuchucgm zur Omnfal 
<Se-*Whte. Iripug VSS3 With regard to tho Billion! irt tho 1^,1 

ltabvk>n*«TuU>'a iluciiMidi in BabyL iu»yr Gevthitl to 4s0 , \\ ellliaua-a, Uraebt 
u. jldiscli. Oesclnchte Beil 169! 113,119 

* Herodotus 4, 7 <5, "3 baa ltd nan Ur j tuhtLIy only duhcticaUy ihCtrrtil, 
1 an <- "parts felt be* for two Fcytblan pnnrta. 
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of the Babylonians*. Nabunid in his fear of the approaching Persians 
caused great sacrifices to be prepared and the god Zamama, and the 
gods of Kisch (north-east from Babylon), Belit (Mylitta) and the other 
gods of Charsag-Kalamma (i. e., “ the great mountain of the world ”) 
as well as the gods of Barsip, Kutha and Akkad, to be transported 
to Babylon for the protection of the city. The victory over the 
Babylonian army at Uehki 2 in the beginning of the month Tammuz 
(July) 539 brought about a rising against Nabunid and already on 
tire 14th day of this month (12th July) Sippar opened its gates and 
two days later, the day following the great Tammuz festival 
Gubaru (Ugbaru) Satrap of Guti (probably Upper Mesopotamia 
or Singara 3 conquered by Cyrus) marched into Babylon without 
a conflict and captured Nabunid who had taken to flight; 4 an 
attempt of the garrison in E-sagil, the fortified temple of Marduk, to 
defend itself miscarried through lack of the necessary munitions. On 
the 27th October 5 Cyrus made his entry, and the tolerance which the 
Aryan faith permitted to its followers, had for Cyrus the political 
advantage that he as a worshipper of Marduk and Nebo ranked as an 
equal with indigenous monarcbs. Nabunid died on ibe lltb Adar, 
i. e., the 1st March 538, and mourning for him was observed from the 9th to 
the 22nd March; Cambyses, son of Cyrus, on the 4th day 'of the New 
Year, 23rd March 538, celebrated a religious service in the temple, pre- 
sumably in connection with his appointment as Governor of the city. The 
gods who had left the besieged city in the lurch were despatched back to 
their own temples. Gubaru had to make the necessary arrangements for 
the transference of the city to the Persian administration and then re- 
turned to liis own Satrapy. This according to the inscriptions was the 
process of events, in the capture of Babylon. The narrative given by 
Borosus (Muller, Fragm. hist, grace. 2, 508) can be brought into agreement 
with these statements ; the representation in the account given by 


1 It seems that a party among the Jew3 which had earned for themselves and 
mado suro the favour of Cyrus by secret suppoxt of the movement against Nabunid 
saw in Cyrus the Messiah (Isaiah 45, 1), while another party saw in Zorubabol the 
Messiah (Huggai 2, 24); cf. Prince, Joum. Americ, Or. Soc. 15, 1893, Proceed. 
CLXXXVIII. 

2 A doubtful reading ; the former reading was Butu, also Kisch. ^ 

3 Cj. "Winckler, "Ontersuch. 131. 

* With rofcronco to Belscharusur (Belsazar) who is not named in tlio inscrip- 
tion sec Tiele, 17f>. 

f'bo oldest eonf i. ict -tablet containing (he name of Cyrus is dated as early os 
Inthri (2oth Sept, to 21th Oct.) 539 (Strassmeior Jnschriften von Cyrus, King of 
Babylon, Babyloniseho To.\te, Hoft VII) Leipz. 1890 p.l. 
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Herodotus, which includes details token perhaps from tho siege of 
Babylon by Darius, 1 9 incorrect 1 

According to tho Greek accounts Cyrus fell m a battlo against the 
Turanians m tho north-eastern part of his empire , according to Hero- 
dotus (I, 204) it was against tho Massagetxo beyond the \raxes(Jaxartcs) 
whoso queen Tomyrjs Cyrus desired to wed , ho is disdainfully rejected, 
takes her son Spargapisos 1 prisoner, who then commits suicido ; upon 
this follows a great battlo, tho Persians aro defeated and Cyrus slain , 
according to Ammmas ilarccll 23, 0, 7, 40 Tomyns ruled over tho 
Europoan Scythians and Cyru3is represented as having passed over tho 
Bosporus Xenophon makes no mention of any such expedition 
Tho story of Ktcslas (Pcrsicn 0 8) sounds mofo probable than this tale, 
tns , that Cyrus foil m battlo against tho Derbicans, a people on tho 

1 Tho important cuneiform inscriptions discovered by Hommzd Rassam from 
which our information regarding llio more particular details of tho taking of Baby 
Ion is drown aro (o) Tho inscription of Nabumd on a clay cylinder from AbuHabba 
(Sippar) maclo known by Finches, Transact Soc Bibl Arch tool V, 1880, 7 , Raw 
hnson*s Inscriptions of Western Asia, V, 64 , (6) Tho annals of Nabumd on a 
cloy tablet from tho soma placo , tbeso were published by Rassam m tlio Trans 
actions of tho Soc of Bib! Archxol VII, 1882, 37 and first translated by Finches 
in tho samo Transactions 180 , Tost in Rawlinson’a Inscriptions quoted above, 
fc) Tho Cyrus cylinder from Bob) Ion, a kind of memorial or manifesto of tha capture 
of Babylon and llio dethronement of Nabumd composed by Babylonian Scribo3 in 
tho nomo of Cyrus , published by Rawhnson, Insenpt V 33 and with translation 
m tho Journal of tho B Asiat Soo XII 1880, 70, 84 Reproduction of tho Cy- 
linder m Budgo, Babylonian Lifa and History (Religious Tract Soc 1881), p 78 
Tho inscriptions havo been frequently translated and osplamed, by E Schrader in 
Bauer’s Kyros sago u Venrondtes (Sitzungsbor dcr W'llncr Akad 1882) 7 Cunei 
form inscriptions and tho Old Testament 373 , Hal&vy, Comptes Rendua do 1* Acad 
dos Jnscr I860, 2G« Revuo dcs Etudes Junes I, 0 , Latnlle, Zeitschnft fQr Kcils 
schnltforechung II, 242 , O E Hagen, in Dolitzcli u Haupt Bcitrngo sue Assy 
nol 1889 1801, cf Bozold, Babyl Littcratur 1373 Proceedings Soc. Ibid 
Arch axil XI, 1889, 81 Utilized for historical research partly with translation of tho 
originals, Rawhnson, Boscawen and Snycomtho ‘Athcnxum and tho “ Academy ” 
of 1879 and 1880 Ticlo, Babyl ossyr Ccschichte, 468, Horn mol, Gescli Babyl 
u Assynons 779, 787 . Opport, CJott gel aim 1881, 1207 , Bfldingor, abor die nou 
entdocktcn Inschrifton dcs Cyrus (Wiener akndem Sitzungsber XCVIIli ll),Koipr 
dio ncu entdacktcn Inschnften uber Cyrus , Ziyoibrucken 1882 , Babelon et Halevy, 
Annales philosophic cliret 1682, 349, Unger, Abluuull Hunch Akad XVI, IIR 
1882, 237, Evers, Ueber die von Rawhnson und Finches ubersotzten Inschnften 
(Hitthd, aua d h'stor Littcratur XI, 3) Das Emporkoramcn dor porsiscbeil 
Macht unter Cyrus Berl 1S84 , Hugo Wmcklrr, UntorsuchuDgen. zur Oriental 
Goschirfite, Leipzig 1889 With regard to tho Biblical passages on tho Fall of 
Babylon see Tifile a discussiop m Babyl asayr Geschichto 480 , Wetlhausen, Israeli t 
« jUdisch Geschichto Borl 1894, 11C, 119 

i Herodotus 4, 76, 78 has the Similar probably only dialectically different, 
naira Sporgapeithes for two Scythlah princes 
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Indian border *; and also thafe of Berosus (Eusebios ed. Auclier (Avger) 
I, 45, 23. ed. Schone I, 30) that it was the Daher against whom Gyrus 
fought his last battle. He died in his 71st year and was buried in Pa- 
sargada in a sepulchre, resting on seven huge platforms forming a series 
of steps, which has been preserved, empty indeed bub otherwise tolerably 
intact and in the Greek Asia Minor style such as is met with in Lycia. 
The entrance is only !• 36 metre high and once led, by means of a door 
hinged at the right hand comer of a small vestibule, to another door • 
which could be opened only after the former had been closed as it turned 
inwards in the left hand corner at the exit from the vestibule. The 
room containing the grave is 2-10 metres broad, 2' 10 metres high and 310 
long, while the external breadth of the building is 5* 30 metres, its length 
6* 30 metres and its height 5* 55 metres, giving 1* 60 metres as the 
thickness of the walls and the crown of the tent-roof stands 3-| metres 
above the cover of the grave. The height from the foot of the lowest 
3tep to the base of the tomb is 5* 45 metres, from this point to the roof 
line is a height of 5‘ 50 metres ; so that the whole building is almost 11 
metres high. The profiles of the base and the cornices are Greek. The 
sepulchre was opened in the time of Alexander and in addition to the 
gilded coffin of the hero were found weapons and ornaments while the 
walls wore hung like a tent with Babylonian tapestries. Later it was 
once more broken into by grave -robbers and plundered. The pillars 
which surround the grave at a little distance from it shew a pedestal 
similar to that found in the Heraion in Samos ; they seem, however, as 
may he inferred from the unequal intervals between the columns to 
have belonged originally to the palace and to have been transplanted 
hither in later times. In ancient times the tomb lay in a garden with 
forest trees and the Magi were entrusted with the duty of guarding 
it 2 . In the neighbourhood of the tomb lie the ruins of the great palace, 

1 In Bandachschan, perhaps of Indian Stock, Sanskrit Drhhika, a demon 
overcome by Indra. c/. Duncber, Geschiehte der Arier 753. Marquart Philologus 
Suppl. Band VI, 6o. Eratosthenes (Strabo XI, c. 9, 1) places the Tapyrians 
between the Derbicans and Hyrkanians. 

2 Strabo 730 (ed. Momeke 1017) ; Curtius 10, 1, 30 ; Arrian 6, 29, 4 following 
Aristobulus who had examined the tomb ; See Brissonius de regio. pers. principatu 
I. o. 247 ; later descriptions, Rich, Babylon and Persepolis, PI. 12 ; Ker Porter, 
Travels 1, 480, 499 ; Elandinet Coste voy. en Perse, Paris, 1851, 2, 78 Atlas jPl. 83 ; 
Toxier, Descript, de L’Armenie, de la Perse. II, 152, PI. 81-83. On these descriptions 
is based the representation given by Fergusson, Hist, of Arehit. I., 142; new sketches 
in Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin, 1881, 128, 129 ; Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la Perse 
pans 1S84, 38. PI. XVIII-XX ; Maunsey, Journey through the Caucasus and Persia, 

ondon, 1872, 203. Similar tombs &e., in Kadyanda, Telmissus and further those 
from the Roman period at Feriana in Tunis (tomb of Postumia Matronella) in 
Globus LI, 1887, 22 ; for the present state of the building, see Edw. G. Browne, A 
year amongst the Persians, London, 1893, 241. . 
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somo pedestals of pillars, remains of entrance passages mil. Iracos of 
camng than m issue inner pillars with tin uinnplion aifom A’lirlutJi 
Uax.,mim.,ya "I Gyrus, king ol llie Aclucn.cn, (1« ' 
(united fins). Tliwinscnplion stood also over llio rrlieto on ono of tile 
door pillars of a smaller building 1 but tvae remoteil in 1877 path 
(bo block of marble on pinch it bad been engraved Tho figure mtb 
four pangs is chiselled after tlio Assyrian pattern It represented 
originally Ilea or El llvronos), tbo Persians may have seen in it ono of tho 
•• genu ” of their opal religion*. 

The Urn toper 12 feet in lielgbtis much dilapidated 1 : Pilot is (ranting 
can, however, bo supplied from what wo see in tho tower m Persepohs 
which is preservedm its entirety Since the sacred fire may not bo deposed 
to tbo shining ol tho sun lest its brilliance should bo impaired, tho fire, 
topar has no opening to admit tho light and the outer ualls are adorned 
with larger and a great number of tiny meins such as are seen in tho 
Lycian cities of the dead (cemeteries) , tbo roof consists of four long 

blocks of stone which are arranged to form a quite plain pyramid 

Tbo oldest representation of tbo fire tower of Pasargaela or more 
probably of I’erse’pohs is found on the coins of the pnnres (Kratakarn) 
of Persia in tho Partin in penod, tho later representations ore given m 
tho works referred to in tho notes In tho neighbourhood lies n great 
terrace of dressed inarblo slabs, tbo horizontal courses extending from 
ono end to tbo other but of unequal height, pinch is manifestly tho 
pork of Greek stone masons although tbo stone mason's marks appear to 
be oriental It is supposed that the temeo was erected by Caiubyscs 
to be tho foundation of a palace ninth however by reason of the 
unusual circumstances of lus brief reign dul not reach completion * 

1 Kir Porter, I , 492, FI 13 j Hamlin ct Coslo 1*1 178 , Tester II, 1181, Stolzo 
To! 13211 Oiio of tlio pillara without relioMi decoration with tho Inscription anil 
with o completion ol tlio Entablature will bo found in Diculafoy, FI XIII XVI , 
Flan of tlio palace in tlio wuno work XII 

3 Similar sculpture from Chorsabad can bo seen in Bottn ct I londin Monument 
do Nimto I , I’l 23 , Placo tt Thomas, NinUo ot l'as 83 Tio FI 10, 40, No 4 , Justi, 
Gcschiclito orunt VOlkor, 148, 150 , on a coin of B> bios {which shows also tho 
crown of Ilorus hko tho lVrsian relief), Fatschmami, Gcscli d PhOmcior, Berlin, 
1889 140, Vaso of Kurion in tlio saipo 175 , Ihttito flrnitfi from Karkomi«ch (Soc r /. 
Bibl Artlucol VII 429) Assjrmn i\ory plato of tlio Brit Museum (Nu 581 of tho 

photographs reproduUioiui) 

3 Texior, Description do 1 Armcnio, etc 11,11 85, Diculafoy L’art ant I, 
14, 15, 18, 19 PI V Wussbach (7DMG , 48, 6e>3) under 1 Heconstruirung cinor stil 
widnsen rroppo” considers this to bo tlio tomb of Q> rus 

« Flandin ot Costo FI 201, 292 , btolre 130 , Diuulafoy 4 P). Ill IV , cf. 

B'UgBch Boise tier proussischcn Gi eandtscliaft 2,211. 
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"> Cyrus has been regarded by the entire ancient world as an extra- 
ordinary personality. The Persians whom he led from humble condi- 
tions to world-dominion called, him Father (Herod. 3, 89, 160), the' Greeks 
whom he defeated saw in him the type of the Ruler and Law-giver, 
(Aeschylus Pers. 768), the Jews to whom he restored their worship cele- 
brated him as the anointed of the "Lord (Messias, Isaiah 45, 1). To com- 
pare him with. a Napoleon or Ckengizkhan is as lacking in insight as it is 
in appropriateness; for although for years he never descended from his 
chariot of war, his conquering activity did not brutalize him ; but' when 
he had subjected his opponent he chivalrously extended to him the 
hand of friendship and this w as assuredly due to the influence of the 
religion of Light which had sprung out of the Iranian mind. 1 

Cambyses ( Kambuziya , began his reign in the end of August 53ft 
and died on 9th Garmapada (Ab), i.e., 28th August 522) 2 succeeded his 
father on the throne while Bardiya (Smerdis) his other son became 
Governor ©f several provinces in the East of Iran. Cambyses after 
careful preparation which included the mustering of the fighting forces 
of all the countries over which he held sway proceeded to the conquest 
of Egypt then standing at the height of its prosperity which had once 
been allied with Crcesus and was now the only great power not yet 
incorporated in Persia, Before he started on his expedition he caused 
his brother to be put to death in order to anticipate any possible usurpa- 
tion of his rule during Ids prospective long absence. The march through 
Syria and Phoenicia as well as that through the desert lying to the north of 

Cf. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. alterth. 607-S ; Floigl, Cyrus u. Herodot, Glff. 

2 Herodotus 2, 1-3, 1 ff. gives Egyptian narratives into which also Greek and 
Persian traditions have been interwoven ; Ktesias, Pers. 9 ff. (preserved in 
Athenaios Photius) gives the Persian tradition, however, with incorrect names ; 
Justinus (Trogus) I, 9 has made use of, besides Herodotus, another source, which 
shews its great antiquity by the fact that it gives the names of the Magian correct , 
ly. The inscription of Darius on Mount Bisutum (originally Baghastana, Behistan . 
speaks of Cambyses I, 28, Of. Oppert, Transact, Soc. Bibl. Archteol. .VI, 1878, 
2G8-270; Ed. Meyer, Karnbyses in Ersch. u. Grauber’s Encyclop ; Justin v. Praschok 
Kara by sea a podani starovSkG. Prag. 1885. The dates given in the Egibi tablets, 
with Cambyses’ name (See Strassmcier, Insehriften des Cambyses Leipz. 1890), 
aro still very obscure because the manner of dating is different. Cambyses had been 
immediately after the capture of Babylon created “ King of Babylon” but the records 
wore dated from Cyrus as “King of the Countries” (Great King), for example in 
Strassmeior, luschr. des Cyrus no. 1G, from “ 10th Sivan of the 1st year of Kurasch, 
King of the Countries, Karnbyses (was) King of Babylon” (27 May 1538). Two 
years before tlio death of Cyrus, Cambyses was invested with- greater powers, so 
that the practice of dating from the years of Cyrus continued as accordingly the 
9th and oven the 10th year of this king are given, whereas at the same , time this 
five J the date according to the years of Cambyses and indeed in these words=“ Year 
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Phavaoh PaammSnitos who had jusb succeeded his father Amasis 
(Aahmes) chosen at the outset to be Satrap of the conquered country 
attempted a rising and was executed and the Persian Aryandes was 
created Governor (Herod. 3, 15. 4, 166) t . Since Amasis because, of his 
partiality for foreigners (Greeks), was hated amongst the Egyptians as, 
amongst other tilings, the chiselling away of the royal coat of arms from 
his sphinx shews 1 2 , here also as in Babylon the transition to Persian 
rule appears to have been made easier. Cambyses carried out the same 
procedure in Babylon as his father ; an Apis that died in 524 was buried 
by him and the Stele on which the ceremony is depicted has been pre- 
served, the Apis slain by him according to Herodotus 3, 29 is not 
included in the roll of steers immortalised by these memorial 
posts and the correctness of the narrativo could therefore be 
sustained only by assuming that the substitution of another 
steer by the priests had been kept secret. 3 With the conquest of 
the Nile valley not only did a rich territory fall into the possession 
of the Persians, through the alliance of tho Phoenicians with the 
Persians the island of Cyprus was withdrawn from the Egyptian 
rule, the Greek Sea-power on which Amasis had leaned was suppressed 
and a considerable check put upon the advancing tide of Grecianisxn 4 . 

Cambyses undertook a campaign against Nubia, the kingdom of 
Napata, and brought this country also into subjection, whereby Egypt 
was protected against the inroads of the Ethiopians, while the new 
kingdom of Maroe was established further up the Nile ; in the neighbour- 
hood of the 3rd cataract and on the western bank of the river the city 
Kambysu Tamieia (market place of Cambyses) was laid out which in 
the geographies of Ptolemy and Pliny is still mentioned under the name 

1 According to the account given, by Ktesias, -whieli is more reliablo at this 
point Pharaoh was banished to Persia. 

2 Schiaparelli, Monumenti egiziani, Rom., 1S83, 5 Of. Herod. 3, 16. On the 
position of the Greeks in Egypt Of. Mallet in the work above quoted especially 
pp. 277 £f. 

* Brugsch, Gescliichte Aegyptens 745. Wiedemann, regyptisclie Gesch. 672. 
Unger in the work above quoted 312, 313. Justi, Gesch. d. orient. Volker 380. 
For the attitude and procedure of Cambyses in Egypt the inscription on the statue 
of Hor-utsa-suten-net is significant. See among other authorities. Revue archedl. 
VIII, 1887, 37 as well as the already cited works on Egyptian history. The in- 
scription is very favourable to Cambyses and free from suspicion for the reason that 
it was composed after the death of the king ; Of. Prdschek, 33-43. 

Lay. Eata et conditio Aegyptiorum sub imperio pers, K6ln. 1830. K. Muller, 
de rebus Aegypt. sub imperio pers. gontis, Putbus 1842, Wiedemann ag., Gesch, 

II. 666. Ranke, Weltgesehiahte I, 209. • ' 
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Cambusis. Tlia returning army lost the greater part of its men 1 through 
taking the 'wrong road, one that led through inhospitable regions ; a 
second army which set out to conquer the oasis of Ainun (Snva-Oase) 
as a position of support against the Libyan tribes was overwhelmed by 
a sand storm between tlio oases of Dachileh and Farafra. Also the 
conquest of Carthage had to be abandoned because the Phoenicians 
refused to allow their fleet to set out for tho support of a campaign against 
their daughter city 2 That murdei of Bardiya had been earned out 
secretly, and it was therefore possiblo for the Magian Gaumata who 
according to Justmus had committed tho murder to seize the power for 
himself while the King was at such a remote distance, by giving himself 
out m Pischiylhuvada on Mount Arakadn as the brother of Cainbyses 
Tins took place on the 14th Viyaclma (Adar), i c , 9th March 622 3 
Cambyses hastened to Persia on receiving nows of tins event but died 
on the 9th Garmapada (Ad) t e , 28th August 622, m Agbatana, by which 
according to Herodotus 3, 02 61 is intended a Synan town (Chamathf), 
accoiding to Josephus, Damascus, “having ended his own life” 
(literally " his own death, having death from hnnself ”) Tins indefinite 
oxpresaion on the inscription seems to have been used in order to veil 
tho real fact, and also the introduction of the oracle of Buto which had 
foretold the death of Cambyses m Agbatana (Herod 3, 04) might point to 
an understanding between the Egyptian pnosts and tho Magians Tho 
murder of tho King is still more probable when one realises that it would 
have been very foolish of tho Alagian and contrary to all Asiatic usage 
m occurrences of this nature to await the arrival of Cambyses with his 
army. 

That our sources (especially Herodotus, Ktesias Tera 12, Justin 
I, 9) with almost completo agreement relate that Cambyses had put an 

1 bee Maspero, Hist ancienne, Pans 1830, 000 Meyer, Gesch d alien 
Aegyptens 3S9 

3 Of tho discussion, of this shrewd yielding on tho part of tho King in G 
Rawlmson a Phoenicia, London, 1899, p 191 

3 Tliat Gaumata had already been recognised as King before tho death ol 
Cambyses is clear from the Babylonian Contract tablets which begin from the 
19th Nisan= 2 Uth May 5 22 (Strassmeier Zeitschr f Assyr 4, 123) Danus 
could admit tliat tho government had passed into the hands of the usurper only 
after tho death of Cambyses 9th Gaumapada (Ah) = 28th August 522 (Tnschr 
Behist I, 42) If the contract tablets also name .Yiru (5 May to 2 Juno 523 ) 
and the 10th Elul (9th September 523) of tho year of accession [ianat rti iarrCU ») 
which closes with tho 23rd April 522, this doe3 not agree with the inscription which 
puts oil tlis dato of the rising of tho Magian, at tho earliest, to tho 9th March 622 
Danu3 has accordingly ignored the recognition of the Magian which had already 
taken placo m Babylon at an oat her date and has perhaps reckoned from a date 
no* earlier than his rising in Persia itself. 
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end to hi.-; own life or died from an accidental wound arises from the 
fact that the real state of the ease was from the very beginning concealed, 
perhaps because Darius did not care to touch many of the transactions 
connected with the rising of the Magian which might have compromised 
leading Persians ; he had every reason, as soon became evident, to make 
no enemies among them. 1 

Darius (Darayavahus 522-486). With reference to the removal of 
the Magian, says the inscription, no one dared to lay hold of Gaumata 
or even to speak about him ; with the help of Ahuramazda he, (Darius), 
with a small number of men slew the Magian and his leading followers 
in the fort Sikayahuvati in Gau Nisaya in Media on the 10th Bagayad, 
=27th October 522 and thus .obtained possession of the Empire through 
the will 2 of Aburamazda. The inscription (4, 83) gives the names of 
the Persians who stood by him as Vindafama, son of Vayaspara, Hutanaf, 
son of Thuchra, Gaubaruva, 3 son of Marduniya, Vidama, son of 
, Bagabigna, Bagabuehscha, son of Daduhya, Ardumaniseh, son of Vahuka. 
Herodotus gives the same names — Intaphemes, Otanes, Gobrvas, 
Hydames, Megabyzos ; only instead of the last he names Aspathines 
who did not indeed belong to the number of his companions but is 
mentioned under the name of Apatselianain an inscription on the tomb 
of Darius, 4 Ktesias gives the names Ataphemes (instead of Intaphemes), 
Onophas (instead of Otanes who according to Herodotus 7, 62 was his 

father) Mardonios (instead of Gobryas his father) Idemes (Hydarness 
Norondabates. 6 and Barisses. 6 


1 Arthur Lincke, Forschungen zur alten Gesehichte I. Towards the solution 
of .the Cambyses question. Leipz. 1891. Of. the thorough statement of the con- 
flicting accounts of the murder of Bardiya in Praschek p. 52 ff. 

2 Li the Babylonian translation : “ under the shadow, protection.” 

2 According to the “ relief ” and according to the inscription of Naqsch-e 
Rustam (c) the lance-bearer ( arstibara ), Doryphorus, Adjutant to the King. 

1 According to the same inscription (d) he was the “staff-bearer ” (vaOrabara 
from van to strike cf. Gothic vanclua, altn. vonar, English wand) and the receiver 
introducer of the petitioners Seopevocslicraywv in. Aclian e. uisuvam ditsyama 
from Awosta is to request, Skr. iceha and from das Skr. das, Greek 
ocKo/xat SoKeuco He had thus the office of Chiliaarch cj. ZDMG 50, 559, Brisson 
I. e. 214. 

J That is Orondabates or Orontopates who probably is the same as Oronto- 
pagas (written by mistake with T for t one of the generals of Darius in this war 
against the Scythians. See Marquart Philologus. 

c Herodotus has given an account of the removal of the Magian whom he 
3, 05, 73. calls a Median, following a tradition that originated in the family Otanes 
and in the course of his narrative has joined with it an Aclucmenian tradition - 
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» Danue saya in tlie inscription "the places of worship wluclTtho 
Magian had destroyed (literally levelled) I have preserved (restored) 
likewise the meeting together of the people (intercourse), the estates 
and the movable property, also amongst the tribes 1 what Gaumatn had 
taken from thorn (confiscated) . , restored) this tnbe of ours I have 
restored again to its place ” 2 3 Tho plates of worship dyadana 
in the Babylonian translation ‘houses of God’ in the Susian, 'temples ’ 
are fenced hill summits with altars on which the Persians deviating 
in tlna from the strict prescription of tho Awesta offered worship 
to Mithrv, the greatest of the Bagas (gods) next to Ahurannzda, 
but especially to the tribal deities (bagaibts nOibis'fi (Herodotus I 131 

according to which Darius imdortakos the chief part Ktefcias 1ms Ins information 
likewise from narrative* handed down by the nobility as also Tragus (Justmus 
who has used in addition to Herodotus a source which l rings in the genuine name 
Cometes , thus he names the Magian who under the orders of Cambyses puts Merchs 
to death and then appoints tho Maginn Oropostes, lus brother tho inscription makes 
no mention of a brother , Herodotu3 says tlrnt the Magian was likewise called 
Sraerdis and hm brothor Partizeithe* , finally Ktesias calls the Magian bphentadates) 
(» e , new Persian Is p cndyiLr SeeMarquart Tundamente Israel u jtld Geschieht 
Gott 1890 p 48) the murdered Smerdis Tanaoxarkes ef Hutecker der falseh 
Smordis Kfimgsberg 1883 Marquart Philologus 6 Suppl Bd 1893 p 01O 
assumes that Justin has by mistake interchanged the roles and puts Cometes m the 
place of the false Srnordis that Oropastcs was tho brother who os Parmuthesor 
PadiseAli was the intermediary in communicating with tho usurp Menant has 
made known a representation of the slaying of the Marion carved on a chalcedony 
Rechorches sur In glyptique orient ale Paris 1880 II 1C8, PI IX No 1 

1 Whose constitution ho strove to destroy the Susian translation has the 
Locative for the old Persian Comitatne 

2 0/ in addition to the explanations by Oppert, Mfeles 119 Spiegel 
Keilm&chrifton 90, also Darmesteter, "Ctudes iran 2 129 Fncdr Mflller, Wiener 
Eeitechr f d K d Morgenl I, 133 4, 308. Bang ZDMG 43, 527 Bartholomae, 
Grundnssd iran Phil 1, 149, 18 

3 Beside tho inscription H m which this expression occurs three times stands 
tho Susian building record differently worded and the Babylonian inscription winch 
at the boginn ng »s a paraphrase of H and then reproduces the inscription I , in both 
tho expression all the gods” occurs which cannot be considered to be a translation 
of lwj/a»&w vtQiits since vi 0 ajn (the root) is cloarly distinguished from tuam (ail) 
NRo 49 53 Tho Susian and Babylonian express on therefore docs not Coincide 
with the Persian because the Aryan tribal constitution was foreign to the Jlnpirti 
and the Babylonians Darius himself saya Beh 4, 01, C3 t " Ahuramazda and the 
other gods ” , Mithra is the greatest god after Ahuramazda Cf Yascht 10, 1 Yasna 
1,11 Abo among the Scythians tho oath i3 6wom by to? (SaoiXytas t<mas 
Herod 4 63 /Jao Arpoi 8 to l 5 106 Bnsson II, 0 12 Rapp ZDMG 19, 07 
Spiegel Translation of the Awesta 2, 214 
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Xenoph Kyrop, 8, 3, 9)' and which were called Bagastana ; 1 
Darius - caused his inscriptions to he placed in the neighbourhood 
of such holy places whereby these notwithstanding their destruction 
by the Magians have become also the sanctuaries of history ; thus 
he had an inscription placed on Bay* a-ravov ’opos or Bisutun, ?".e., the one 
wliich'is free from props, (which does not totter), on the rocks of 'Naqseh-i 
Rustam : on the heights of which is still 'preserved a double altar of the 
Bagas ereoted probably by a King and his queen to the family gods on 
both sides of the house, likewise also in the Alwand mountain range in 
the ravines of which inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes are engraved 
beneath such a ‘sacred high -place 2 . This worship of the Bagas is not 
the only point which distinguishes the religion of the Persians from the 
orthodox Magian religion ; for instance the disposal of the dead among 
the Magians in Media was by exposure of the dead body on the 
dachmas or towers of the dead, among the Persians by placing them 
in rock-sepulchres (at least in the case of rulers and the nobility) ; with 
the latter mode of disposal there is always associated the idea of a 
shadowy continued existence of the body while the other like crema- 
tion presupposes only the immortality of the souls (Herod. 1.' 140) 3 . 
The expression “assemblies,” (h) abacaris, new Persian bazar, cf. 
Sanskr. sabhacara, refers to the free market,” e\ev0epa uyopd, in the 
neighbourhood of the palace and the official buildings, where the free 
Persians resorted 4 5 . The movable property ( naniya , Awest mmniya) 
will signify the possessions which travel, perhaps also the slaves who 
in Crete are designated by the same term /xvwa 6 . 

The shattering of the empire through the long absence of the King 
and the rise of the Magian as well as the extinction of the Achsemenids 
of Anzan led to a general rising in which the real or pretended 
descendants of the rulers who had been set aside by Cyrus reckoned that 

1 Xew-Porsian Bagliastan, al-Chowarezmi’s Mafatih al-’oluin Edit. -G. van 

Vloton 115, 10. . ; ' - 

2 Brugsch, Reise der prouss, Gesandtschaft I, 385. - 

3 Of. L. H. Mills, The Zendawesta (Sacred Books of the East XXXI 1887) 
p. XXXV. .... 

i Xonophon, Kyrop. 1, 2, 3. Brisson, 2, c. 76. v , > ‘ 

5 P. Kretschmer, Kuhns Zoitschr. 31, 406. • . 
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Imanish appears to have been the last King of Hapirti, see Sayce in Lc 
Musfeon 1882 p, 534) but was on the approach of Darius seized by his 
.own people and put to death. Far more dangerous was the revolt of 
Fravarfci in Media with which the revolts in Armenia Parthia, Sagartia 
and Mengiana had entered into combination and to which Herodotus 
makes reference. - Fravarti (Phraortes) gave liimself out as Chschathrita 
of the family of Huvachsehatara (Kyaxares), that is, presumably as the 
grandson of a brother of Kyaxares of the same name. Darius despatched 
an army under the Persian Vidama to Media, a battle at Maru (probably 
Marg between Kerman sch ah an and Holwan) 1 on the 28th Anamaka 
(12th February 521) had for its aim the blocking of the passages across 
the Zagros from Agbatana to Holwan and Susiana and the Persian army 
which could have been only a small force camped in Kampada (Kerman - 
. schahani till Darius himself should come upon the scene. A second army 
went to Armenia to which as well as to Assyria also the rebellion bad 
spread ;• Dadrschi, himself an Armenian, came upon the rebel forces at a 
village or hamlet (avahana) called Zuza not far from the frontier (this 
suggests the Kurdish Zozan, Rich, Kurdistan II, 124 ; the geographers 
mention a place of this name near the island in the Tigris called 
Bezabde or Gozarta. Arabic Dschezirak) on the Sth Thuravakara (19th 
April 521), and again at the fortress Tigra in Armenia, which seems to 
be the Fort Till of to-day on the Tigris where the road to Bitlis branches 
ofi, on the 18th of the same month (29th April) ; a third battle took 
place at the fortress JJhyama in Armenia on the 9th Tbaigratschi (20th 
May) where this general also established a standing camp, evident- 
ly. for. the purpose of blocking the great King’s road which ran -past 
it on 'the way down from Armenia. The rebels appear to' have been so 
overawed that half a year passed before they again began hostilities, 
for the third army under the Persian Vahumisa which entered the 
Assyrio-Armenian theatre of war met the rebels on~tke 15th Anamaka 
(IS January 520) in an Assyrian territory, the name of which, obliterated 
in the inscription, is given as Izzila in the Susian translation ; then the 
Persians -pressed forwards into the district of Autiyara in Kurdistan, 
where a battle took place on the 30tkThuravahara (1st June 520), after 
which the general also established a camp in order to await the coming 
of Darius. Vahumisa was commissioned .to block the pass of Bovandiz 
which leads from Atropatene to Assyria, the battles thus took place 
to *the north-east ■ of Niniveh. Meanwhile the Satrap of Paxthra, 
Vischtaspa, the King’s father, had fought with the Parthian and 
Hyrcanian rebels at Vishpahuzati , in Parthia on the 22nd Viyacluia 

l Ibtaehii 190, 2, .Tabari 1^5, 2016, 6 (Ij\ Zotenljcr^’s. translation 3, 411). - 
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(25th March 520). Darius who had remained in Babylon 1 through the 
winter, partly m order with a gam son to keep an eye on the population,® 
partly in order to await news of tho successes of his armies and then 
withforces meanwhile strengthened to stnko in with his Guards where it 
was first necessary, marched out himself m order to overthrow his most 
dangerous enemy in Media, probably joining up -with Vidarna in Kampada 
whenco he proceeded against tho Median capital, while the two other 
grnoralshad probably to keep thcireycs on tho Sagartians Fravarti was 
driven back without a battle and took Ins stand against the royal army 
first at Kunduru in the Atropatenian mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Qazvm, where in later times Babek tho Zsm&ihan and the 
Dailcmitea of Samlran had their forts (Kundur near Qazvra, Yaqut 4, 
.109, 17) Here Danus defeated him on tho 26th Aduknni (25th July) 
and caused him to bo pursued and taken prisoner in Itaga , the punish- 
ment o! high treason was inflicted upon lum, he lost nose, ears, and lus 
lying tongue and was c’-ucified in tho Median capital Hangmatana, his 
companions w ere beheaded and their bodies exposed by hanging (accord- 
ing to the Susian translation) Immediately upon 3 this followed the 
advance of General Tachmaspada, a Medo, against Tschithrantachma 
who gave himself out as a descendant of Huvachscliatara (Kyaxares), 
thus as a kind of cousm of Fravarti and came foruaid as King of Asagarta 
(Sagartia) He was defeated, taken prisoner, lost his nose and ears and 
was cruci fled in Arbela, the capital of Sagartia * Another army marched 
from Itaga to the assistance of Vishtaspa against tho Partlnans who were 
defeated at Patigrabanain Parthia on the 1st Garmapada (28th August). 
Margiana (Marju Awesta J fount) wluch had in like manner revolted 
under Frada was regained by the Persian D&dr&chi, Satrap of Bactna, 
by a victory won by him on tho 23rd Athnyadiya (14th January 519) 
The name of Frada, 6 of whom it is not stated that ho was taken pnsoner 
and put to death, appears in the list of rebels after that of the Median 
and the Sagartian, but on the “relief ” it comes after that of Aracha 
and before that of Skunka, subsequently added 

1 Babylon 1 a the winter seat of the Persian Kings See tho evidences in 
Bnssoniua de regio Pera prmcipatu I, c 67 

3 Uschalami is called pacha t (Governor, President of the Administration) in 
a document of 16th lischn of the 3rd year (30th October 679), StrasstniCier, Bahyl 
Texte Dwius No 82, Peiser Keilmsehr Bibl 4, 1896 p 304 

3 Tins ia deducible from the fact that the inscription joins on these events 
without giving a date to the revolt of Fravarti and then only says “This is what 
I thd m Madia (2, 91 ), and from tho fact that m tho list of the rebels 4, 20 
Tschithrantachma s name follows that of Fravarti 

* Th3 Aja^artians probably obtained the country of which Arbela was the 
capital as a reward of victory for their effective co-operation in the conquest of 
Assyria See Mar quart Philologus LV, 231. 

6 Perhaps to be pronounced as hrahada 


31 
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Thus lie was taken prisoner only much later after he had like.Nezak 
of'-Badliggs (f710) remained hidden among the mountains of that region. 
The fate of Gaumala did not deter a Persian Vahyazdata of Tarava 
Tarem in Vutiya in Eastern Persia which was also the mother-country 
of the King from starting a rebellion in Persis by giving himself out as 
Brrdija'. - This took place while Darius was still in residence at Babylon, 
for Darius says that he had despatched an army against this rebel when 
he "started for Media (in the spring of 520 (3,32) ). The Persian General 
"Artavardiya met Vahyazdata as early as the 12th Thiiravahara (13th 
May 520) at Bacha on the Stisio-Persian frontier (in Ammimus Marcell. 
2% 0, 26, -Araeha) and drove him back as far as Pischiyahnvada, 
•probably in Eastern Persia where also Gaumata had risen in rebellion. 
The ’rebel fell upon the retreating Artavardiya at mount Parga (more 
’correctly Prgci, the same name as that of the city Purg, in Arabic 
Eordscb, in Laristan, see Istachri 132, 7, Moqaddasi 423, 2, 3,) on the 6th 
G-armapadft (2 September 520). The royalists were victorious and 
'took the impostor prisoner. Darius caused Mm together with his 
■associates to be crucified in, Huvadortsehaya in Pars. The rebellion in 
Araehosia which • the adherents of . this second Pseudo-Smardis had 
spread to that country was more prolonged- The Satrap Vivana 
(perhaps to be pronounced Vivahana) offered battle to the rebels at the 
•fortress of Kapischakani 1 on the 13th of Aniimaka (2 Feb. 579), then in 
'the Ganclumava 2 region on the 7th of Viyachna (27th March) ; the 
rebel leader and his chiefs were finally defeated at the fortress of 
’ Arscliada, made- prisoners and put to death. 

Dirius records, after these struggles in Araehosia a second rising in 
■ Babylon when an Armenian (Alaredian) Araeha, son of Haldita, from the 
department {dahiju) of Dubala (to-day Debeleh on the Euphrates) gave 
•Mmself out as, bfabukudratschara, son of Nabunaita. - This rising has 
-been identified with that mentioned by Herodotus and assigned by 
him to the period of the conquest of Samos and which lasted for a year 
.and seven months.. This assumption is erroneous for the reason that 
we meet with.no corresponding gap in the, Babylonian treaty-records, 
.even two, of such records in which the name of Araeha occurs belonging 
to the month Elul (the sixth- month, August-September) can scarcely be 
fitted in for the Elul in all the years that we are considering is in the 
'tablets of Darius already filled up and the gaps which still exist in pur 
, ^ < — ■ — - — 

-j IJLtE., Saffron-spring /Can-iis New-Poisian. e«»i.{spring) Ski 1 , khdlii (mine, pit) 
sinco the place is a fortress, ono might conjecture" that kani is a synonym .of tho 
New -Persian xandah, Arabic xandaq (fortress-trench). - - -*-'**- 

] j 3 7. /?., Tho wheat-land. Now-Persinn yaiiduni. * . 
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toUvcucnn do mu unhide tlm mouth Kltil. It ha* monoair brrn long 
not* tl that dot only tin t amt* i:n iitiujml bj ]{ ( n*hdU* arr elm n< !o e {- 
oil} inconrrtly arranged but aho that the IS month*' mufi Bill tin* 
OB'jw-t ol the tity *umr-iul through the< wining <>f 5Co|i>n»i* i*rath« r 
tlr find, lh#l uhir’imdM uith 1 lie ctii.ut loti ol Xldiillua btl * hi ll« 
iw-ac nth )ur i| Harm* (77o) \w mm hod m t! t* tn at) tablet i» a pap ul 
Ul'J d*>* uhuh«> *tl\ rtid* uith a nonl d»t«d the tub f*cU l*at 
(M.tr„ar.uia) winch h.** lliui drum upu i!\ fuurdu* aftirthr compitH 
of IV»li>l *n ba Vitidaf im'ulu Made amlthrt x\ vUU<>:> of Amelia ui tlu 
2nd of M.«r Q azn<, t (i.m ti.i husm utUrpntalun miumitly yam £« the 
22ud) as nan »t«l by Dmu* * 

i.sKT.in ion ori).um> 

Tn t’t'ji ar oil. probably, Dinualn^inaUitV tmpoMng work m 
comme mom fun fof *11 tune of tin* d-uiyn.u* anlhit* which |e Inal 
combo till \\itb nrvra » lluu* wanmM ami h.d fought m c«nictrt with 
i'x<xlfint Gimrili •• id a miiuiJ army it* If rmall enough, uMtuly 
tho caralng ul tin* nlu au ligun » ami thu infc.nptioii> m tin’ perjen- 
diuihr rock kc i 1 Mount IMu&Un Uba^ysruiofiMuotthtil fur tin* pur- 
pov, at tin' cmitluinc** uf i|»i* UiinWib uml tin- rmr of 1) linear m 
Sk-dia at tin- ^uldj' height uf about '*» uirtfr* above tin It at! t*f the 
a \\Wy. Tut* t\h« f vu»rk khuu* the King far above lift .mu m » *i, -ending 
pu'im* In* Ml foul pluad uh tht> pro*ir»t* U turn It a who i* ruoiig hi* 
arm* til nupphi iti'rtl, h»* Ml nun *»upi»ortcd on hi* lion, hut light 
rux»l m an mtituih' uf command ,* hthuul him Kami* a IVfN.an noldu 
until bow »ml ijuiair, ami a kioihI holding a Unco atlth hi* two hand*, 
hinou taao mb 1** r»i in* ipp» ir al*o at tho Mdo m the* n lief on the tomb 
of tho King ami iro them dioguiud Giubiruaa L'vtix-hhuaan (from 
l>a!lw.hUuvvr or LVr*»i*l s huioo-lM at\r* ami Viiwtschiuia,* mico-lKann-or 
ILazarapdi to tho King Diray ia thtt. th«M* hta«« Uxi» nghtfj uli utihnl 
l Inin \r*ili.a Ibwlt Ixol i»f \mluot s 

9 -’HiuhLoI l^Uart by H. *ai«m ll . lUdm, lt»77, 1*1 lo 3. 1 j 0 lor tho 
*lor> r/ Ma»p ru, lb»l nmaiiac*. 010 Mir<iu-*it. I’bilolo^ud *>uj>t»l 
IV1 i). IbM 

J iUb) ton T«xto UcItX “ IimluitWu il< t buntm, KJai^ vuu Dub) ion, by 
J K bttutmii' ar hu| x 18J3, no. an l 

» bayou, tlw anuont hm|nn.* nt tin liwl, j» 2», Ucrntiolu* I Ilf, lAUutun* 
18b*, p> 4t«« [ !.»<-'■* Uui lloUUum hi St3. 

» i><8 MiuiUr olj businn itj n-« utiUioiv* witlianluuo um tform MnlmgiJ c!o 
Motion amt V, Bcbul in Hetm.il ilo travaux rcl A Li j-Hil ^jqi)!. ol u*»>r XIV, 
lb9J, 101. J. da Mor 6 ul >b»jion Sciciitilifiuo tn lVr*o II, lo7, Ul.*, 113. 

0br« with regard lo lid* nonlSt«i b 0, Coinintut »r OUrilw Avc«U II, XXXVI U, 
7UMG. 32, 117. 
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with the men depicted in the sculptures of Behistun. Also the remaining 
figures which stand opposite the King are to be regarded as standing in a 
row, not behind each other as the relief shews them. They are bound 
together with a cord which goes round their necks and their hands are 
tied behind their backs ; inscriptions giving their names are over their 
heads, only the third of the standing figures has the name standing on 
the coat. These are Gaumata, Ashrina, Nidintabaira, Travarti, Martiya, 
Tschitrantachma, Vahyazdata, Aracha, Brada and, added later, Skunka 
{see below). Over this picture hovers Ahuramazda, the deity, represent - 
ed in human form, who with the upper part of his body standing out from 
within a winged ring raises his right hand in the attitude of blessing and 
wears in his left the ring of dominion. Since we have undoubtedly 
perfectly preserved sculptured pictures of the King before us if is to be 
regretted that we have not succeeded in obtaining photographic repro- 
ductions on a large scale. 1 The inscriptions which are to be found princi- 
pally under the relief are composed hi the Persian, Susian and Babylo- 
nian languages. Only the 5th column has remained untranslated into 
the last two of these languages. The letters were covered with a varnish 
of silica, perhaps also with colour. They are in excellent preservation, 
only a stream of water has in the course of time sought a way over 
the rock and seriously injured especially the Babylonian translation. 
The artist who with his companion workers executed this work hanging 
on a scaffolding had, in the 5 Persian tablets alone, which contain about 
420 lines each, having on the average 45 characters, each character 
with from 3 to 5 wedges, to chisel about 75,000 wedges. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, formerly British Ambassador in Teheran (t 5 March 1895) 
has performed a great service in copying with the aid of a telescope 
tho3e thousand-line inscriptions, in explaining them and mailing them 
known. 2 Before his time one had to be content with inscriptions numerous 
indeed hut short and of limited content for the reading of which Grote- 
fend 3 in the first instance furnished the key and of which some of the 
characters had been made known, in Europe in January 1621 by Pietro 

1 Rawlinson, Journal of the Asiatic Society X. 1846. Fiandin et Coste I. Plato 
18. Ker Porter, Travels II. Plate 60 J. de Morgan, II, 98, Plate XXVI. 

3 Rawlinson, Journal of the Asiatic Society X to XII, 1846 if. The Babylo- 
nian text is lithographed in Rawlinson ’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
III, 39, 40 ; the Susian autograph! cally copied and j>repared by F. H. Weis- 
bach in Die Achamenideninschrilten zweiter Art.” Leipzig 1890 {9th Volume 
of the Assyriological Library). 

3 The work of Grotefend lias been published lately by W. Beyer in the ” Got- 
tinger Xachriehten.” of September 1393. 
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della Valle 1 Tho cuneiform alphabet of the Persian inscriptions was 
derived under Gyrus from the Babylonian syllabic writing by choosing 
for tho 36 characters tho samo number of Babylonian ideograms and 
giving them tho sound 'With which tho Persian word expressing the 
ideogram began For example, for the Persian data (Law) tho Babylo- 
nian ideogram for " Edict ’’ was chosen and tho sound valuo d was given 
to it, the ideograms were thus simplified according to definite graphical 
principle® These have been, however, identified onlyin a limited num- 
ber of cases The Medcs, liUo tho Kings of Urartu, might have availed 
themselves of a syllabic form of writing denved from tho Assyrian 
AD5UKISTR iTION or THE E3IP1RE 
Events had taught Danus that an Empire built up by conquest 
docs not automatically attain to enduring stability, and ho therefore de- 
vised a form of state administration which continues up to tho present 
day m tho Eastern world and by which ho has added to his military 
laurels tho outstanding renown which belongs to Ium as the first States 
man in history In this also ho showed himself to bo a great man— ono 
who was not* trammelled by bureaucratic narrow mmdedness The 
Greeks were allowed to retain their institutions and forms of government, 
tho Phooiicians their kings and judges, tho Jews were permitted to carry 
out, so far as it went, thoir theocratic state, in Egypt tho district 
princes ruled as of old, wlulo overall stood a supreme vutlionty which was 
recognised by all so long as it ruled with might .and wisdom Thereby 
was developed for tho first timo a conception of tho State as standing 
above diverse nationalities The mun endeavour of Danus was the 
maintenance of political power through tho cultivation of civil law 
which had lost its purely Aryan character by incorporating a part of tho 
Assyno Somitio legal system, wlulo the national rights, both of the Aryan 
and non Aryan peoples, were allowed to continue so far as they did not 
como into conflict with tho authonty of the supremo power 2 Just as 
Ahuramazda rules tho world at tho head of innumerable good spirits, 
and fights tho powers of darkness, so the king also needed an 
army of officials who were carefully framed to be capable in the 
administration of justice, in government, and in military service 3 
The training which was provided at the royal court in which in 
tho first instance the youth of tho Persian nobility and also 

1 Spiegel gives a history o£ this work ot deciphering in Die altpers Keilrn 
schriften ’ Leipzig 1881, 133 

2 Oppert, Jour Asia* VH, 3 238 Deccke, ZDMG 32 27L Sayce, Zeifschnft f 
Keilschnftt 1, 1884, 24 

* B W. Leist, Alt ansches Jus Cmlo I Jena 1892, 27ff 
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other boys without distinction of race or family, provided they, 
showed capacity, were permitted to participate was to Plato * and- 
other Greeks an object of admiration and has been repeatedly de- 
scribed. 1 It is probable that the Satraps also set up similar-institutiorts 
in their provinces 2 and that generally the example of the court did not 
fail to influence the youth of other parts of the Empire towards a 
similar preparation for their life-work. The great natural endowments 
of the Persians and their capacity to take a restrained and intelligent 
vie w of all kinds of affairs furnished the Empire with excellent officials 
and statesmen, whose activity reached its climax in upholding the un- 
limited power of the king over his subjects, who up to the highest Vazir 
and general were the servants of their lord, ( bandaka in the inscriptions). 
Although at times the nobility and priesthood, as many examples in the 
later Achaimenian, the Parthian and the Susanian period shew, stood 
out in opposition to measures taken by the king, this great monarchy 
created by the Persians, around the representatives of which a halo of 
glory (in Awesta Xvarzno, in new- Persian xurrah) shone, continued to 
enjoy an unimpaired reverence, and even the Greeks 3 , who were con- 
vinced that in their republics they possessed a more perfect form of 
government and had even defeated the armies of the Persians, confessed 
that the Persian kingdom was great and mighty through the zeal and 
good fortune with which all obeyed the commands of the Great King 
even more than through the excellent qualities and policy of the State 
authority. In the administration of justice the principle, expressed also 
in the apparently later religious idea of judges of the soul in the other 
world, that crimes should be punished only after a minute investigation 
of the facts of the case, held good. In this the weight of the past 
services of the accused was balanced against the gravity of his 
offence and the judge could accordingly reduce or even remit the 
punishment as Darius himself did when he condemned Sandokes 
to death by crucifixion and then on account of his services to 
the State absolved him. 4 How seriously the matter of the righteous- 
ness of the judges was taken is shown by the history of. the 
judge Sisamnes who on being convicted of bribery was put to -"death 
by Cambyses, similarly by the fact related by Arrian that- Rakokes, 
judge in the time of Artaxerxes IT., condemned even Iris own 

1 Brissonusi II, 76. 8 28. Rapp ZDMG, 20, 103. 

2 Xenoph. Cyrop. S, 6, 10. 

3 Brissonius I, 45. 

4 Herod. 7, 194. 
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son to death. Those men appear to have belonged to the 14 toy al judges 1 ” 
a supremo court to -which was entrusted tho decision of difficult ques 
tions m tho interpretation of tho law and, according to Jewish writings, 
consisted of so\cn men learned in tho law 2 . Tho punishments were cruel 
m tho oxtremc Many of these no doubt owed their invention and in 
fliction to individual bad characters among tho authorities or Megara 
such as Parysatis, still oven those which wero imposed by the law were 
startling enough When it is remembered that in tho Empire of the 
Khalifs methods of execution far more liomble and more refined in 
their cruelty were practised and that oven down to tho present day hair- 
r-usuia stones are told of what is dono in the name of Chinese justice 
and that Alexander tho Gnat himself sometimes adhered to this Asiatic 
tradition, it would seem that in tho East from most ancient times people 
were not satisfied with simply rendering the criminal innocuous, and tho 
theory of deterrent punishment continued to find eaor stronger develop- 
ment. To keep us from pharisaically beating our bicasts it is quito 
enough to take a glance into the painful method of capital punish- 
ment ordained by Charles V, or into that of tho Illustrious Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg (Hof loS2 XLIXa ff ) according to which tho 
executioner received a payment of half a florin for each of tho following, 
mz , for scourging with rods, for cutting off the cars, for tearing out 
tho tongue, for gouging out the cy( s, for cutting off the fingers and for 
tho application of tho instruments of torture 3 Murderers of mothers 
or of wives, such as Nero, butchers such 03 Abdallah, tho founder of tho 
Abbvsid KMlifato, did not sit upon tho Persian throne, and tho younger 
Agnppina has m Par} satis only a rival 

Tho greatest advance in tho adrainist ration of justice was marked 
by tho action of Darius (according to Xenophon, taken already by 
Cyrus) in abolishing pnvato vengeance and converting it into state- 
vengeance in conformity with tho idea of tho State as tlio minister 
of justice. It is something great, ” says Lcist, * *' that at a time so 
early tho principle which the Romans reached only slowly and with 
a halting movement found expression, viz , that in public as in pnvato 
affairs no one should practise revenge for himself or redress for 
himself 3 , but that tho Stato by Us judicial courts should bo the 
preserver of justico ” 

1 Ileiod 3, 14, 31 2 Herod 5, 25 3 Bnssomua 1, 133 

4 Cf. Chr Moyer, die unclirhehen Leuto in altror Zeit (Virchow Holtzondorfl 
Vortra^o, Hett 11)3, p 10. 

8 B W Lent, Alt arischee Jua Civile. 3)0 Cf. 793, 30 




ZUM IvAn-X3MA]\, 

Von Albqlcut Goetze, Heidixdlkq 


Das Kar Xumal i Artaxlir » PJpaldn ist cmcs tier Nvcnigcn Pthku- 
lUclut, das sich mcht nut rchgvost.n Dmgen bclas>at Au^nlctu ist ea 
M cmfaclier .Spnche gi Inlten lk ul o Urn* tan do 1 m l>cn zusamnu ngew irht 
das* tUs lluchliAufigzur Emfuhnmg m (Us lYhh-w Unutzt wird IX m 
cnl«pncht cs \venn die mlingen I*an,cngtlehrUn nicht uciugtr ab \»er 
Texlaufgnbcn vimnitnltctlubcn 1 Trotzdern ist tier Tut noch kemes* 
wegs kntiscli cntlgullig hcrgsbtcllt, Melmckr cnthaclt cr noch allcrhnml 
UngeUtrto. Das 1st irar zu \ i rslAndhch , tlenn alio crkaltcnen 
HamUchnftcn gthen ouf das EximpUr zurOeh, tbs Hus tain Mihrnpnu 
clira 12S0 n Clir Gcb gu,dincbtn hat ! Untl theses Exemplar, an 
GOO Tnlvrc until vh r Vcrfat'sung dts Undies* angdertigi entitle It 
naturhch bcrciU mwchcricl Verdirbwwe — Dio folgcndtn lkimr- 
kungin kolltn d to Dcutuug ciniger W'orto untl Mellcii (dnlim 

» I Ul b> Darau Dmiui I’nuoUN Saxjann, U UomU»>, Ib-KJ 
J Id by lvAlkOOAt) \D AHMAD DaML* SoSIttn" AN IV (llba y , I SJb | 

3 Ul b> lvIttDAlAR I)a»ii K SileiiAttiAM Iraxi Uonibay IbW 
* l.tl l> 1 oAtjl IvLXSAsrJi Vxm Uombay ' *0u 
s \%\ 1 1 \l PilliM UuratuiclC.rdr <1 lr llul II j III 101) j Soi toCKC 
HcMtnbcrfccrs IJnuaigc IN p ‘0 II 

Kn 19, 

Dicscn Zcichcnkomplcx nut dor Bedentung — Trvum luit man 
bishcnm Onentnie m I-urupa (lurch das bcnutUdic him— g deutet, dcin 
die gletcho Btdcutung tignet Man virnusst jcdoch am Schlussc cm 
JJj daa so zlhlrcieho Nomina auszeichnct, dio cm bcnutischca Vorbdd 
uicdergcbcn Das Wort fclilt auch un Fmhnng i Puhlavlk Um so chcr 
tnrd os crlnul t hem, mif cm Wort hm zuweisen, das m den nultelpertoclicn 
Mnnushnpten aus Turfan nufgclnuelit i»t \\ mr, nach dun Zusammenhang 
hcisstca" Schlaf, Schlummer M (r W K Muixui, ltandsclinften Ucslo 
in E&tnwigdo ScUntt aua TurCan II 53, 62 , SviusVNs, MamdAisdi© 
Studicn I 02 , Bahtuolom v, Zum altiramschcn Worlcrbucli 01 Note). 
Man xvird xtamr tokalibieren Emo \uitcrc Stutzo erlinlt dic&o Ltsung 
dutch cm Wort aua dem modemen Djalckt von An ronnui Sic iat umso 
envunschtcr, ala die Suflixbildung non xiamr noch ungcldnrt ist Unscr 
I /itito nacli dcr Ausgabc von Sanjana 
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Wort ist namlich dort als worm erhalten (Christensen, Les Dialectes 
d’Awroman et de Pawa — Danske Videnskabomes Selskab, Hist.fil. 
Meddelelser VI2, Kopenhagen 1921). 

Kn. i is. 

So ist im Ansseluss an Nosherwax (12) zu iesen. Die uebrigen 
Herausgeber bevorzugen die Lesung VjOiM*) Dock das seltenere 

INK)*) ist die sehwierigere Lesung und gibt einen trefflichen Siim. 
Nach Baxitholom-E, Zur Kenntnis der mistteliranischen Mundarten II. 
p. 12 § 16 ff. und Zum sassanidisciien Recht I § 3 muss past i ihihdr 
“ Verspreohen der Sicherheit” gelesen werden. Besonders deutlich ist der 
Sinn von pa$t in den Ausdruck: past i laid ‘‘Ehevcrtrag” (Dk. M. 7G. 20). 

Kn. II 6 

Es steht im Einklang mit den Grundsatzen der Textkritik, wenn 
Sanjaha dieses Wort in den Text sotzt und ihm den Vorzug vor der Lesung 

had oisdn gibt, die noch Nosherwan als besser bezeiclmet. 

Zuerst sprieht in 115 der axtar-mdrdn sarddr 

“ der Oberste der Sterndenter,” darauf an zweiter Stelle “ clitic ) 

der ita, das ist der murw-vehdn sarddr “ der 

Oberste der Vogelschauer.” Sachlich ist es sehr einleuehtend, dass 
nach einander dieobersten Yet re ter zweier Hauptarten der Schicksalsbe- 
fragung befragt werden. murw-vekiin ist zusammen gesefczt aus dem 
bekannten Worte fur “Vogel” (aw mvzvga np £ ) und dem sonst 
verloxenen Worte vth kundig,” das in mp. nivedenitan einen naken 
Verwandten hat. Durch die Vertretnug d>h charakt erisiert sick das 
Wort als persisch. 1 

Kn. IV 17 f. 

Der von Artaxair in Artaxsir-xurreh erbaute Eeuertempel war 
weitberuehmt. Da die kurzen Bemerkungen, die das Kdir-N dinak 
daruber enthalt verderbt sind, werden die Nackriohten der arabiseken 
Geograpken daruber bedeutsam. Besonders wichtig erscheint mir der 
Berickt des Istuxrl, eines persisch-arabisehen Geographen des 10. 
Tahrhunderts. Sian liest dort 1. “ Gur ” (so heiszt die Stadt in 
muslimischer Zeit) ist von Ardesir erbaut. Es heiszt, an der Stelle der 
Stadt befand sick ein stekendes Wasser wie ein See. Ardesir ...... 

X Da mir der Original text nicht zur Hand, ists, folge ich der Vbersetzung 
von Paul Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter II. p. 56 ff. 
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vas deli u dastkart apTttdmh kart “ vieler Dcerfer unci Land&triche .Wohl- 
stand machte er.’ Auch hierzustimmtder Bericht des istaxrI, cler an 
der eben zitierten Stelle fortfaelirt : “ Es ist eine selir liebliche Stadt 
(namlich Ardeslr Xurre), zu jedem Tor htnaus gelit man eiwa eine 
Parasange weit zwischen Baumgcerten unci Landhceusem. 


Kn. X 4. ' ‘ ^ 

Die Stelle lautet nacli den HancLschriften : 


andar sap d be-dpdn-e mat kes Ic dp u xvarisn ne but u xvat had asvbdrdn 


u star an W) 5 (jursakili u tisnaklh mat. Es ist umioetig, clem 

uberlieferlen Text durch -\villkurliche Aenderungen Gecvalt anzutun, denn 

die Redensart lasst sieh auch sonst im Buchpehlevi im Sinne 

von ” zusammen .... mit ” nachweisen. Fur clen nj. lieren Nachweis 
verweise ich auf Bartholom.r, Zum sassanidiscben Reckt III 33f. 

Dort ist auch gezeigt class mit wecbselt, daram 

auch harnist zu lesen ist. 

Kn. XI 6 }^W 


Dieses Wort meralc uebersotzte Noldeke (BB IY.64) nach clem Zu- 
sannnenhang der Stelle als £ ' Bote.” Bartholomas (Zum sassanidischen 
Recht IV 50 if.) zeigte, da dasselbe Wort auch im Mdtlkan i hazar 
datestan mehrfach vorkommt und clort den “ Bevolknachtigten, 
Beauftragten ” und allgemeiner noeh clen den ” Geschaftsfreund ” 
bezeichnet, (s. a. Sassanidisckes Rechtsbuch 16). 



A FRAGMENT OF THE SANSKRIT VERSION 
OF THE VIDfiVDAT, 

B\ J M Unvala, ih d 
PREF VCE 

1 The Sanskrit toxt published by me m tins article forms part of 
Codd Iran XX\ of the University library of Copenhagen — fol lS2a 
19ja, 5 lines This codes is one of a collection of Zoroastnan manuscripts 
brought by the well known Danish orientalist Erasmus Rask from India 
about a hundred 5 cars ago It contains besides tins s?\en other lictero 
geucous fragments of various lengths m Pali La m and "Modem Persian 
pertaining to the Zoroastnan religion Not only are these fragments 
heterogeneous, but they ar written by different hand® They havo no 
colophon except the last (fol 243b) which gives the date — the Gth day 
of tho 2nd month 1171 V Y (=■ A D 1802)— but the name of the copyist 
is nearly effaced I can read it with difficulty Kaus marhum Dastur 
Fcridun Surti But tlio fragment in question can hardly have been 
wntten by the same man, as the handwntmg differs \ery much from 
that of this copyist At any rate it can bo about- 120 years old 

2 The fragment contains tho A vesta text of tlio Vuievdut VIII 
79 80 and IK l 18 (tlio first tlu.ee sentences only ) with its PahLxsi version, 
reading of tho Pablavi version in A. vesta characters, and its Sanskrit 
version paragraph by paragraph lho Sanskrit version of the Avesta 
known upto date aro tlioso ot the Yuan I LVII and of some portions of 
the KhurtaL ApastaL Tlio Sanskrit version of tlio 1 asn was published 
for tho fir*t tunc by Friedrich Spicg l — Nenosangh’s San&l ut Ucbcrsct 
zung des Yasna, Leipzig 1801 — and then by Blurucka — Collected Sans 
knt Writings of the Par&ees, part II, Bombay, 1910 The Sanskrit 
version of tho Aogimadaeca was published by Wilhelm Geiger, Erlangen 
1878, whereas the collected KhurtaL ApastaL was published by Bharucha 
in Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Pai&ees, Part I, Bombay, 1906 
Neither Gelduer in the prolegomena £0 lus Avesta, uor Spiegel, nor any 
other western Iramst, nor Bharucha has mentioned a Sanskrit version 
of the Vxdevdat in their works, The latter was not awaie of its exist 
enco because it is not mentioned in tho plan of his Collected Sanskrit 
Writings given m the introduction, to part' I I came across ic quite 
accidentally wlnlo I was collecting colophons of tho Zoroastnan 
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manuscripts in the above-mentioned library. To my knowledge there 
exists no Sanskrit version of the Videvdat , and, therefore, my find 
remains unique. 

3. It is very difficult to say without any positive evidence, whether 
this fragment of the Sanskrit version of the Videvdat is an original attempt 
of the copyist himself, or whether he had copied it from a complete 
version of this book. The Sanskrit is decidedly not of the type of 
Neriosangh’s or other Parsi translator’s, as in some passages it is very 
ungrammatical. Still it cannot be an original work of the copyist, as 
apart from its hopelessly incorrect orthography, syllables are often left 
out in the text, which can only 7 be laid at the door of a very negligent 
copyist. The same is the case also with the Avesta text and its Pahlavi 
version. A peculiar feature of this fragment is long ritualistic glosses, 
which can only be understood with the help of the Gujarati translation 
of the Videvdat by Aspandiarji Framji, Bombay, 1842. Still in some 
cases words and phrases remain obscure. I have given their attempted 
readings in order to give some hints to another translator, but have left 
out their translation. 

4. The peculiarities of the orthography are the following : (1) a 
vertical stroke is sometimes used to mark subdivisions, but very often 
it is superfluous ; (2) short and long i and u vowels are mixed up ; (3) 
similarly 7 the sibilants s, s and x; (4) the ligatures Jcra and pra are very 
often mixed up (s. IX, 5 seq.) ; (5) the anus vara is often dropped or is 
superfluous ; (6) the visarga is often written with one dot, sometimes it 
is dropped and sometimes it is superfluous. There is no doubt that the 
copyist is very much influenced in his orthography by that of the 
Parsi Gujarati dialect, which, properly speaking, has even to-day no 
fixed orthography. 

5. I have corrected the Sanskrit text throughout, mostly without 
making any remark on corrections, except where it seemed extremely 
necessary. The sandhis are observed only when they are in the ma- 
nuscript. The glosses are separated from the main text by a vertical 
stroke and arc put into square brackets in the translation. Round 
brackets are used for redundant words in the text. An index of Sanskrit 
words with their meaning and Pahlavi and Avesta equivalents is given 
in the appendix. 

0. I thank the secretary and trustees of the First Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library of Navsari for putting the unique photographs of the 
folios of this Sanskrit text at my disposal for publication. I am also 
indebted to the Librarian of the University of Copenhagen for granting 
me the permission for publishing a facsimile of these folios. 
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Av — Vvwta 
Caus — Causa tiv c 
demon — demonstrative 
fern — feminine 
gen — gemtiv c 
Guj —Gujarati 
Gujv —Gujarati version 
incoli — mcohitu e 
Mar —Marathi 
M»c — "Masculine 


1 List of abbreviations 

MidPB — "Middle Persian of 
Ms — Manuscript 
Ner — Ncnosangh 
Pah IT — Pahlavi Text 
Palilv — PalilaM version 
Pron — Pronoun 
bLrv — Sanskrit version 
Transcr —Transcription 
Vd— T ideiditt ( VendiJaJ ) 

Y 1(13/1 

Yt — > ail 


boohs 


Text and Translation 
Vd VIII 79—80 

to qt iVnw ll 5 II 

^tcr^ ( ? ) II 3 II wnrfccpi m m 3 

11 II 

79 When lie lajd (upon the fin>)fuel with righteousness, 0 Spitftn ft 
Jarathuatra, the iftlil aloe nooil (a) (consisting) of the b st tamlal wood 
of the best camphor ( wood) or of tbo plant (catted) linala or of any 
of tho most sweet smelling plants (4) 

80 51* tfigtW fiwictriir II 5 II tfPli 

RfTT Hddfd' uinT’haiflfdd fUfftfd II 5 II 

faev' fwiRatfipn <f<ftfi7fHi gfe ftymci 

HarcitRfidH I ai *n sTimt) qmidr^ TrCM <th | ?? 

s)fif=ns|*n 'rsr II 3 11 

80 In whatever quarter tho wind spreads this fragrance, in that 
quarter the fire of the Great knowing lord falls thousandfold upon 
demons, pertaining to the dark world hiving dark origin (and) wicked 
(and) twofold more on the SaUnisand great demonesses [And the 
great demoness is she who falls upon the sky and upon tho underworld 
(a) Tho power of fir e is mentioned hero (?)] (6) 

VIII 79 1 Mu 4tPfi ef Spierj'l her ^ III 13 

(a) Perhaps for inaac nec i lur — (6) It is \ cry dificult to explain 

tho exact meaning of 5 °^ r and T b it at any rato tl oy aro employed to 
separate sentences 

80 1 Perliaps Cuj ^*tl demon pron this — 2 Mr {pri^T— 3 Bo 
iTFir» as m Av an I Pahlv — 4 Ms lias T — - > Ms Rr'IRr 

(a) CJ Yt VIII 8 — (i>) Heading and moaning is doubtful 
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Vd. IX. 1— is. 

1. I t 

TTfTic: 5fi<n II 3 II ^ 

STSHR 3T3^: ^ ^ ( S? ) 

*rf§r 4 hj«rr^ I i^fru^ I fas *1 w&u- *13^: i*r- 

^rncra; qffarra; Hr ^ II 3 II 

1. Jarathustra asked Akurmmajda : “ 0 spiritual (a) very great 
Ahuramajda, Creator of corporeal animals, holy Ono ! How should 
men look upon those who are with the naira (b) those who have become 
polluted (c) by a dead body, hero in the material world, [he., how should 
those who are pure men purify men polluted by a dead body (and there- 
by) fallen (from the community?”] 

2. cr sreNt^ I ^ro fmn II ^ II 

qj 3THrf TOT | T%?> qT?q | Hc^HTHTT | ^ SRffal 

f%f%?JTMriH HTmiTTHf || *mfiqT%S7 | RTff Hr ?Pn%- 

fRT& || 3 1) RTRFT 1 Cl^T: 'tMt- 

^RT' 7 !^ I dli: 1 ? tor || 3 || h *r<r sFfrqeRqrs rtot; 

II g- 1| 

^SR: || * || 

2. Ahuramajda said to him : “ A pious ’man, 0 Spitami Jara- 
thustra, who is the speaker, [he., who is able to speak the sentence], 
the speaker of truth, [i.e., by whom even a little untruth has not been 
spoken], inquiring after the speech of the mdnthras, (and) pious, [he., 
by whom the ijisni has been performed], (who) knows mostly the centre, 
(he., the essential part), [he knows the nlrahga] of purification of the 
Mdjdalasnian religion, ho should cut (lit. cuts) trees on this revolving 
world, to the limit of nine outstretched arms in all four quarters, [four 
times the measure of nine fathoms], 

IX. — 1 1 Ms. a Ii^'*I c JfT J Tcir “having crumbling bones” ? — 2 For Pahlv. 
ham, but is superfluous in Skrv. — BMs. 

(a) Thus acc. to Palilv. -»H*£ nionuk; lit, “invisiblo toseo.” — (6) Pahlv. •'(jW 

nasui. Skrv. >T;T is an imperfect trouser, of Mid.PB. nasruxt (Pabl 

T. 1. 121,7). Otherwise it is written in Skrv. of. Vd. ix. 15 seep — (c) Pahlv. 

•H)) ^ ^ ham-rlmanih “ impurity got by touching, infection.” 

2. 1 Ms- Mf'friT — 2 Msj R7- — 3 Ms. W«f- — 4 INIs, has the Guj. form 


i n: r of Tin: t- t.ssKittr vumos 


1S7 


a. -Tr vfCT wwi Tnmi fiiM wi fwtwrfwf -7 | 

?ipi (? ) ■jfw’rfpPi'i I ijfovTnj' | I fir* «*«' 

rti<=P{ wpt infer || r || fsfi-iwT^ « nnu-j niftier. 'irj't 
•new I fee rnmen* II r || nfrii njnrner 3* qfcen 
3» , mi ifwft-f 1 s®'7h=it^ II r II 

*■ » >(•«}!)• rartll ijmhI ijrfolij ij water. mint llrtolilof 

pt - * ■ ■ ■ 

r« , a . . ■ ■ ■ 

irinivc aiiiI lirr, wnif \hunrujd», ana u»c w/mim Jiun ft i« 

Vnlh AJ)t! tlw J UiU* IUAU t ” 

t jKt iTnfrw nfWHi 11 1 1| ffm-j nnift nftrn 
f<rj3 :pnn TffDi mm 7 fnMrj nfriCmn fvr£ >rmi 
noni II r II 

i. ’0 (Viator of corjr n .»1 annual*, h«l> Uiw I L’jilo v«IiaV 
ih*lAn<va (lit ixm:ubr>) (tom lux*, upto vlul duUiia* (tvm »At»r, 
upn* whai (luUt.o* /rum tin? «j to uLtt tU*L»aco /rum 

l«k»U» UH» 1 *’ 

5. 4 wrftt vjc i rr<: || r || fVgfa’ t?nn nfiim ft fisjfa 
t=ir inni. Craft nnrn qfteen !, ifcnPent fnfefi qnifti nl^ns 
3RiR ll ii II c II 

3. AhuratUAjd* oaid U> him " a wraiure a (c I) thirty (\tcp») fn*m 
flrv, a wrABijjo (ul) thirty (*(<-(«) (tvm «At<r, n im-naim (of | thirty (»U p») 
from iho arrAn^vil harm mnd, lime ima*ur\« from piuu* men 

31 iU Of'rm, fin 4~-3 i |.«rw — J iU *•.<?(!$*— 4 slur mtlf m tlU, 1 ctU{« 

fur OuJ Ml(^ humti ground n» Ilia cuUkuU of a wlxjp caltlo 

real *.'— 4 It, M*. q —7 «» Ml »gul*l l « UlUr — ■# M*. 

a Cf. ao I — (1 1 aLK tuf • dry ln>| urily tiko l«dr, daiU, tic, 

—c i old v ■jr'TO jAifoiJiKit.— OTliu* acc to ll>o route &t JiU, ' o \ vti a hlUo." 
— < Sk/v t» diilrrmt frvui laldi IhoiaiuriKcam ‘ in lhr* 7 i /tad, *uudj uni l*ig 
caIUo Mn roAuiiiij ilx> I.oai <ui 4 ilx> 1I10 , ** 

umi nftmmt — 2 iu «ru(— 3 iu. iu 

a I’utJv UraAn 5 *h-n£iJi, dt,lAiuo 

5 1 tom form, mod j »oULly uu llio aualw^y of AlK^— JiU >Rqjn, 

a rina word i* uritla it aIao nil’f, liul iv4 qi* !ia* no kdn tuul iu miumUr ct 
c*woa qqM U duUuctly wrilUu, I j ref it Ilia n'aduig -J j . WHH •Up** f 
woulJ, of wum, U» Lotkr, iu il would oomw|>oiid to 1 *ldv jo yaw 
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§6$ 

e. swv wft tei I m fairer | 

sqrc Jmfrft- TTN ^Rcrr: j| z \\ qsnrr II 

TfTT^r^JT ^r^r: ^qft 5TTR: TOFT *mK Sf^TH II S' II 

6. He should cause to lay the first stone (a), [which is of bull’s 
urine] ;after the advent of summer two fingers (deep) ( b ) in measure 
[after etc., which follows immediately] (c) ; after the advent, of regular 
(d) whiter as much (deep) as four fingers. 

7. ? f^P l 1 II 

7. He should dig two regular (a) stones [of bull’s urine]. 

s. q^f!#^ IU 1 1, q^r || s' II 

r%f^r q^ shH il s II 

8. How far from each other (a) % As far as one step. What 
is (meant by) a step 1 

9. mw Riff i % 11 s |l rara; 

hth*- t|- sfgcHft ht4 i| g- 1 | mw&w 
srifr* ^fitf ffok ^^ftfi | -zirnF vj. if #*rr 
1 1 s - 1 1 tonr# jpwp# | m i ^fi-hf* m 

I { S 1 1 f%T^j fWH 1 ^FFHFf IHTFT I ^ FHFT 3 ^ \[ S’ |l 

f^^FHFT STHfOT | SfFFHrW ^ ^ (I S’ || 

0.1 Ms. Rflnw^? » thus acc. to the sense of the Guj. commentary. — 2 Ms. 
RTJ most probably Guj. ’tR “measure.” — 3 It is an abbreviationof 
srfa- — 4 Thus acc. to § 9. Ms. — 5 Ms. [%fi. 

(a) Pahlvi. maqh “ hole.” As thi'ee or five blocks of stones are placed 
at present in India in such a way, that they form a hole between them, Skrv. 
renders 1 $ ^variably by Gujv. has — (6) Pahlv. )teJ panikSnih; 

Av Jl t 33 J) dopth,” is omitted in Skrv. — (c) This abbreviation ought to be in § 

7. — ( d ) I.e. “ cold and frosty ” as winter should be. It corresponds to Pahlv. 
-JtfrWJlHi snexomand, Av. >■“> “ frosty, icy.” 1 

7. (a) 

8. 1 Ms. 3W. 

(a) Pahlv. ^ .... ^5 fi n # _ /iao a)l 5 ■. that . . . from tho otlior. 1 * 

The gen. in Skrv. concspoucls to tlio i—izafet in Pahlv. sp^r ?sFTT would 

bo better. 

9. 1 Thus acc. to § 0 M3, u: ? 
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0. He should dig thn-s* other stone* (a), (which are of water) .after 
(ho advtnl of summer iwu linger* after the adunt of rrpuUr 

u micro* much (deep) a* four linger* ,(tt„Tilirctc,rc{cii to that »]>oLtn 
of by the trillion] llu« far from the tu»l ittu (which an’ tf bull's 
umujf ,Uf»rMtliiTe»U|rt. UhaVi* (nuanl lij)llmv»U|s I As much 
nua^utv (of dut4u<v)(6)a* (Utf* measure (of distance of »W]w) taken one 
after another (lit. taken and left olf) )(r). Ifow ({« ng) U the measure 
(of distance) (c) f .Va (long) as nine step*. 

10. corn rnaa ffr.'ago'nSi II x II rsamuf fesM! II x 1 
orrarrt Pc «a | fortf Pc ant I nrvaif aari I ag. aaria 
aari gftrf gw II r || Plinnirt antf | arrant =rt a* || |i 

10. He should draw lines (a) with a (picoo cl) »!.arp metal Hovi 
far Itvm the atone* 1 .Vs far a.» ihtrc step*. W lial is (meant !»> ) tlitw 
step* l .V* much measure (of distance) as (the measure (of distance of 
steps) token tsic after another (lit taken and left, oil)) How (long) 
U tho measure (of distance) f As long as nine sir)**. 

n. urn o»trg met otu atoirg II r || fra: | it: aon t 
oi Mini tif.ni Plug I fentig I wituog I frai av 'tnrnt: 
gen it fra: cem afeag# toiqta wi'cccog II r II fra: | <n: 
ooi: | fr-rtrg narg ogtj I Pasig I Micctog | ng oi> niggvt 
gen or fra> osm tfcog* «trpa wtetog II x il Putt | an 
aat: ftaaiti naiti aag I Pasig | hi Wag I aa Riat gcra 
fra> ton aftagS eaigia «fWng II e II fra: I aanr-i gee 
aPtaian | ftraig I ’tfeaag I fiaaig atWjw; | aft wifi 
argafsjttig I aai: Oct; 1 Rum gem w fra: <tm aftagS 
«tn<a witaag || 1 1| Ma oafe aa op II r || vtraVt I ftfatai 
wata aaog I fee ctftaag II x |l nfa'l ar agt | nfa'i i(a 
ana II x II nnfi ftafWi at I gfeci nfagfeni II x 11 arifaga 
loft -s ^? 1 amanca ? gRarl ftpra.i PPPtg |i x II 

(a) C/.Jfl. no * (h) I’thlr.Wfjyf /turn Jjmunlft " IaVIiir step* one tll< r 
another,” As. is omitted iu bhts.—(t) jciif&r {Olfajji 

•funs ( riA { (. 

to. ims. q mitt.— 2 Ms. n.- a Ms.ado* n «m. 

(a) Furrows m« miaul lu re. 

II. I I !»'« taken ll in llw *< tiro of tf*l<in)”s<<paran-4! (m opinion) 

8 Ms. Qtt«$B.- 3 Ms ftintg.— • 4 5 Ms. — 0 Ms, m?. 1 

Sts. puts a wrong stop after it. — T* l<ls M*. *lt^l*Un*\h 
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11. Thereupon he should draw twelve lines. He should draw 
three (lines), [so that there are holes], which are around the (thus) 
separated holes — [the three stones] — , [taking the first three (holes) 
he should draw there three lines (thus) separating (them) from all sides], , 
He should draw three (lines), [so that there are holes], which are around 
the (thus) separated holes — [the sis stones], [taking the six (holes) for ' 
bull’s. urine he should draw there three lines (thus) separating (them)" 1 
from all sides]. He should chaw three (lines), [so that there aro M three 
holes], which are around the (thus) separated holes — [the nine stones] — 
[taking the nine (holes) he should draw there three lines (thus) separating 
(them) from all sides]. He should draw three (lines) around the holes 
from front and from behind — [the stones]. Around the stones — 
[the stones for water] — , and around the last holes — [the stones for bull’s 
urine]/ [he should draw thete taking holes — the three stones — three 
lines (thus) separating (them)' from all sides]. (Taking with him) 
thro’e (lit: triail) (stones) to coyer the distance of nine steps, and having 
himself come to the stipnes (the holes are meant here) lie should fill (them) 
up [i.e„ he should fill (them) up to overflowing] with fuel or “blocks' of 
wood (?) [fuel, i.e.,' wood], or with loose earth, [broken earthenware].* 
or with something (like) baked (?) clay (o) v 

* “ 

12. THra; dH iddddd' j%cHdi dldcd dqft H 

dTSTHT vjtflx d^Hf: I T%c* dT dHTTOd: \\'ig || dd£cd 

(?) II z II 

fdr Rid ditrdd^ldd; dd^dT d^rl to dr d^d-. 

dTddl 'P-dTdrdU dRdr dd: || S’ || dSdfN dT dldR-’ 

<m dt ddldTdd: || d || ddT dr f^T^T d^dH | . IdTcT dT ’ 
d<JddTdd] ^dld^T dl’EdT dd: || d || 

12. Then having arrived (lit. with that coming) — having entered ‘ 
the stone, ho who has come into touch with the nasa impurity," [i.e., he 
who is polluted by the nasa] should sit on it. Thereupon Jarathgstra 

should approach (o) from the line from the right side ; then lie 

should recite this phrase ; “ Obeisance (to her), who is the great 

(u) In order to understand tlu's passago seo Darmcatctcr, Lo Zend Avcstu 
Vo!. 2, the plan facing p. 1(32. (Puria 1892). Loose earth is used at present to 
(ill up these hole-s. 

12 . 1 Ms. 2 Thus ace. to Av. Ms, has d 31 ° 3 Ms, 

f'Y'h. 
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SpndSrmada” [i e , obeisanco to her, who is complete ramdedness (6), 
the great one of the earth (c) lie who is polluted by tho nasa, should 
speak by way of response to him Obusaucc to her, who is the great 
Spindarmadu, [» e., obeisance to her, who is complete mindeducss, tlio 
great one of tho earth] - 

n. ss; at 5^: sto: IK II 

srw (s) safe gif (Suit. I amofe I to mfto; 

II z II tjm qrft fcrrato.- II z II w htw- 
^%5 | firs Ararat ?i}g qswra; wfir II |l sra tog 
^5 gfifilg II z || 

13 Then that driija becomes powerless by each of (theso) two 
words (a ) (Itis) a weapon against thomvisiblo inched smiterf Aha rm man. ^ 
na], [i e , smiting down — weapons against them takes place through 
it], a weapon against anger possessing a deadly weapon, a weapon 
against tho demons of tho country of Majandara, [t e , smiting down 
— weapons against them takes place through it], a weapon against 
all wicked demons causing confusion 

H 'frj# i»ira; 31 qi 

II z II #snK=ii3to Tifr infM anyi | 

togi% (?) || z || as? 

50 ?S) sw I to tore II z || 

14, Then bull ’s urine should be poured (on him) by means of an 
iron spoon, or a lead spoon If thou pourcst it on (him) by means of a 
lead spoon, seek (lit desire), O Jarathu^tra, a bamboo, which is provided 
with nine knots .Then [bind] tho lead spoon to tho top (lit 
foro part) of that bamboo — 


13 1 Ms ~2 Ms 3Ms Uffd — 4 Ms W — 6 Those 

words do not pertain to this paragraph They aro quoted from the parallel 
passage Y XXVII f, 1 

(a) For Pahlv iy^J , better, jyV dorin * twofold ’ 

14 1 Ms It is not a pure Skr word, but sooma to bo a SansUritism 

ol a dialectical word, probably Mar, * a spoon ” — 2 Ms 3jrffq 
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15. 3T?fJT | || g- || % 

3 toi% <nh hto tT3 ^qmf gro 1 1 g || ^if^r % 
? ) mm | mj | qf^ei ^ 

5^r I tMrt ^ ft sift ^ ^n^r* | to; 

^f^ifT qW^rr suit f*tr to sfaSfa; fnuro 

mm t $i$^rer to; TOr ^ rPtIi q%^f to sr# 

^ ErfJf toto mm to<t 

f%MrT ^T^TTtT topt to<t tot || g || 

qw«n topp to ^to %£# | ^ro I 
to" mis rc || htot qftf$& to*; wifff | g*:: q& | 
q^QT A w %TO ^f: ITOTH H^TTO: TO |K || 

cm? $i qi h *ig& itto ?ito 3?4t^ q^i^r ht^W 

tot <nrro || g || 

15. He should first wash both his hands [upto the elbow]. If he 
does not wash both hands, he makes his whole body impure. If he 
washes his two hands thrice [viz., three times both hands all around 
upto the wrist, for the second (time) again both hands from the elbow 
upto the fingers ; three times separately, every time beginning with both 
hands he should sprinlde (with bull’s urine) the right chest (and then) 
the left. ^ The act of washing the hands (is to be repeated) three times 
separately from the elbow upto the fingers, every time beginning with 
both hands he should sprinlde (with bull’s urine) the right chest (and 
then) the left. The act of washing the hands (is to be repeated) three 
times from the elbow upto the fingers, somewhat from the tips of the 
fingers upto the elbow, (as) it is said]. Then he should pour with the 
washed hands [bull’s urine] on the skull of his head (a.) [Then upto the 
immediately following. He washes his skull all around (especially) 
in the fore part, [in the part where hair has grown thick on the head, 
he should wash it]. Thereupon the druja, who is nasrusla ( b ,) having 
come in front of the man (c,) runs away to the middle part of his head. 

•15 1 Ms, — 2 Ms. — 3 Ms. — & Ms. FT — 5 Ms. ^ ? — 6 Ms. 

IWT — 7 Ms. W.-8, Ms. frfrq ?— 9 Ms. qTI^cflW — 10 It is very difficult to trace 
this word to.Skr.lt is perhaps sanskritized Guj. “wrist. Palilv omits this 

whole gloss.— 11 Ms. ?R\’ — 12 Ms 3j^TT. —13 This is a defective transcr. - 

or Av. Pahlv. D**?^ vaghdhdn-H Ms. JJT.— 15 This must be some 

sign of abbreviation ; c/. § 6, no 3. — 16 Ms, — 17 Ms. ^SW: — 18 Ms. 

TctfRrTqH.— 19 Mg, iT*\!JW*T. — 20 Ms. ? 

a Of. No. 13. — b Cf. § 1 no. b . — cThus also Pahlv., whereas Av. ■“'I'W’j which 
acc.to Bartholomae, is a corruption of an old word, means “ the bridge of the noso,” 
the part between the forehead and the noso of a man ; cf. Air Wb.* 1808. 
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in. agti qqpr tot' «aftt '•wt a^api aqfc faqq^ I 
sar i staa qifaqq q>qlfr aqlc waaqRi ?fq 7a nqgci qwis. 
ni. II * II ot: at ?jil qt q^pqi wm; «q qqqp} aqfr 
jqqrfq II z II sat^ q qpr qqqpi qqfi: RNqq; | qqapt wit; 
q-CH ( ? ) qpat pitaa) qq iKqin PjaR agftqr: aft I qrqj; 
TtrasftPi (?) pjs: rora^i; II z II qq: at ( q> ] 

q^w qPiPt ijqpijq; qsfr jqpjfa || z II qpqftg^i qpr Ptjqr 
aqfc ftmq | P13* ^wst^ ftqqtRqaqrft ( 1 ) qr%PR qaa (?) 
qjrq qwaq^ || z || w. Hi 5^1 [ qt ] agar. qftpi qtf 
safe jfcefq II z n 

10. Uc should pout (bull'll unne) on tho middle part of tho head 
of the man, beforo whom (the druyi) has come — (he should wash tho fore* 
head, Uio eyes, tho noac, tho checks upto tho limit of tho bps, thus ho 
should vrash lialf of tlio faool Thereupon tho druyi, who is naSnuUt^ 
runs away (thus) \enly behind the head Tlien ho should pour (bull’s 
unne) on the head, (on tlio head behind. . . .tluit place, whero hair 
has grown thick. When ha washes tlio thick backbono] (a,) then tho 
efruja, who U najrusta, comes on to (and) runs away to tho chin of tho 
faoo (head sic.) Ho should pour (bull’s urine) towards him on his chin. 

(llo should wash four timcs(6) tlio dun from tho lower bp upto 

tho roots of tho car.. ^Thereupon Uio rfrQja, who b nainuta, 

runs away to tho right ear. 

n. qftpt’ qpq qat qqft II t II mr: at qt 

q^£pt: qra aq(c jqstfit || 1 1| qrH qpr atS aqfi; | 

qpf qftqjS qq qvr fwm aRq I q«r a^ q^ »jq(=tftw 
RpisaPwiRq PPta aqijarqapfrt qqqa^q, II z || qqi at ^at 
qfq^ap qfiait tpri aqfc jq-qfq ||q||qRpii qpi gai qqf c 
ftq^q; II » II qq> at tat qt agaa atatjai qqfi: jqajft |j r u 
qtar qpf (jat aaRr Rrq^t; isiqprqswqqqqiatftai qtqq; qqrat 
qqjqrfq ijaiRq^apa qqafq jeaat aafp anlqi p^q qfqqjj^j 

CTPs^tll^ Haiq-.^t^aT a^q^7! qt^raiqpst vrqft - jqqjft || ? || 

I lk I at 513.111 Ill-icy sl 3 .no 13 — 2 . Wb. Ms Inw in ' nllrr it.— 3. II, 

» mh q«na»^j;— s Ms. =nft’ — a, us \u f & v —9 m« 

wrt. 

(a) Uio meouiug remains doubtful — (6) rims ace. to Palilv. 

17. 1. Of. §10, no. 8.-2. Me. Wf*T. — 3 Me. qrOT7e->4. Me. Un*q. 
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17. He should pour (bull’s urine) on his' right ear. Then the 
druja, who is nasrusta , runs away to his left ear. He should pour (bull’s 
urine) on his left ear, [the ear all round just as it is .... . .He should wash 
the whole of the waist, which is exposed to the Sun to the extent of two 
fingers, and the shoulder upto the limit of the root of the arm.] Then 
the druja, who is nasrusta, runs away to his right arm. He should pour 
(bull’s urine) on his right arm. Then the druja, who is nasrusta, runs 
away to the left arm. He should pour .(bull’s urine) on his left arm 
[upto the limit of the width of the lower arm beginning with the upper 
part* of the chest, then upto where the bone of the arm goes upto the 
elbow he should wash the arm all round upto the limit of the fore part 
of the chest] (?) Thereupon the druja, who is nasrusla, runs* away on his 
right arm-pit. 

is. || fpr; ht 

3RW 'Stpc gfenr H ^ II fr^T ^ri ^irr II ® 11 

18. He should pour (bull’s urine) on his right arm-pit.. Then the 
druja, who is nasrusta, runs away on his left arm-pit. He should pour 
(bull’s urine) on his left arm-pit. 



Glossary of Seleet Words 


arsPT “ powerless ” , IX, 13 , Pahlv 
akar 

M$R v “ to become powerless ” | 
Pahlv. tt'fiiro aLdr bulan , 

Av with ■*»>• and ■“} pass 
“ to bo stretched on 
the ground , to be made 
powerless ” 

ante perhaps for m*R “ aloe, 
wood.” 

Mt?t “fire”, VIII, 80, IX, 3, 4, 
5 , Pahlv ■■o-iw-u ata$ , Av W-** 
MW “ tip (of the finger) * , IX,' 15 
mjjtt “ finger , a finger’s breadth ” , 
IX, 6, 9 ; Pahlv isarr* angust , 
Av. 

Mn?fl “ finger " , IX, 15 
MW " here ”, IX, l , Pahlv omits , 
Av 

MtR “invisible”, IX, 13 , Pahlv. 
menuL , \v 

MWWTC “ lower arm " , IX, 17 
MWfte “ lower lip ” , IX, 16 , 
Pahlv trl tux “face ” , or (jol) 
lan the lower part of the ear 


MW<TT immediately following ” , 
IX, C, 15 

3Ti=m “in ’ , IX, 1 , Pahlv andar 

MR “ other ’ , IX, 8 , Pahlv £ tin , 
Av ’ -““i* 

Mqfww “ impure ” , IX, 1 5 , Pahlv 
1 ^ ••d^iO’ ayozdasr, Av 

M4 ' half , middle ’ , IX, 15, 16 , 
Pahlv itar andarron Av 

M^ysr “ lialf of the face ”, IX lG 
“ untruth ” , IX, 2 , Pahlv 
jjy) droy 

mw “ to be ”, IX, 2 , Pahlv iik»jj 
haslaii , iiewi-a eslatan , Av o’" 

Mlf-I ‘ bone ” , IX, 17 

“ corporeal ”, IX 1,4,; 
Pahlv -jfpttu-w asloiwnd , Av 

M5«t*5 prop n , IX, I, 2, 3, 4, 
Pahlv ohrmazd , Av 


34 
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l “ U pto ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. j “ the best camphor- 

(wood) ” ; VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. 

hulcart ; Av. Wf} ; Gujv 
“ good aloe-wood. 1 ’ 

“ good sandal-wood ” ; 
VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. J?l“ huyon, Av. 
>o*% *» Gujv. 

“ good frankincense ”, whereas 
it renders Av. > ; Pahlv. 

ram by y 'H <> “sandal- 
wood.” 

3?^ “ water ” ; IX, 4, 5 ; Pahlv. 
■*o£ dp Av. a* 

^q-ft “ on, upon ” ; IX, 6 and 
often ; 1 Pahlv. apar ; Av. »£)>• 

2 Pahlv. % 6; Av. -»»» , IX, 1 2 ; 

sqf^-pw^r “polluted by the msd”; 
IX, 12 ; Pahlv. tin?) §4 apar-risl ; 
Av. - j f* j*>e» 

“ summer ” ; IX, 6, 9 ; 

Pahlv. hcbriin ; Av. , c-»& 
3T-# “ high, raised ” ; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv. kxjs saxt ; Av. J? 


i> tab. 2 , “ this ”, Guj. ; VIII, 
80 Pahlv. £ an. 

sTf^Tr^r “ sky ” ; VIII. 80. 

3TFr f H' “ coming, arriving ” ; IX. 
12 ; Pahlv. iKOifte-SJ dvmrihn 

“bringing,” perhaps for KJiif-Hi 
matiSn ; Av. J v iJU “going towards.” 

arra “ thereupon ” ; IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 
iw-jj aSaki Av. ■»<!’ “ 

“self, oneself ” ; IX, 11 . 

aTfK “ beginning ” ; IX, 15. 

prop. n. the evil spirit ; 
IX, 13. 

? with qf?r “ to come on to, rush 
towards ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 

HWy-ajy •££ apar davdristan ; Av, 

“ to fly,” incolx. ^^>>3 -with 
«ej> “ to fly towards.” 

?rai% “ the yam ceremony IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. ieKM yast. 

“ thus ” ; IX, 16. 


VFl f. “this”; X, 12; Pahlv. ^ “one”; IX, 8; Pahlv. jKX J 


tfy en Av. 

R “ here ” ; VIII, 80. 

m *?* vm, so. 


evak ; Av. ■*»[(}* 
y^ifgrfRT ? “ each other ” ; IX, 8 ; 
Pahlv. an i “ the other ” ; 


I? with u*r “ to desire ” ; IX, 14 ; Av ' 

Pahlv. iwni) x-Man ; Av. (££- „ m „ ^ .. thi , „ . IX , 3 . 


“said ”; VIII, 79, 80 ; IX, 9, 


Pahlv, -v* ag \ ) o °s 
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“ lip ’ , IX, 10 

most* fun nidi n ^ "a»> 
wlutacxAer" , VIII, 79, ^ , 
Pahh Lutirii c, A\ 

-•5 mj*o , —5 fcm 
thjt “arm pit ", IX, 17, IS, Pahh 
•M3 fa! , A\ •*£2i'3 
" how " , IX, l . Pahh . 
£iyon, Av. -iij 
"clink" , IX, 10 
v$ "cor", IX, 10, 17, Pahh. 

•Mr Qvl ; Av 
1W " work", LX, 15 
*rs " wood " for fuel , IX, 11 

"aomellung, thing ”, IX, 
U , 1’ahW ii£ id 

"tun a tittle " , IX, 2, 
Pahlv -ft lam 

fVn nUv. * ibaolutcly ** , 

lit , " men u little ”, IX, 3 , 
Pahlv <s^cof3 humid £i , Av 
" tlio Icaijt " 

odv " how " t IX, S and 
often , Puhlv iw^iyon, Av 

ffcq>^"how gnat, how far! bow 
long 1 " , IX, 4 and often , 

Pahlv 3iOy fond, Av jymr 

adv ‘ liow much (afar)l 
IX, 9 and often , Pahlv 
&and , Av *“*»/ 

" that nj, namely ” , IX, 1 , 
Palilv ti ht 


*.1 " ulna ” , IX, 17 
ffwr “ impurity ', IX 3, 
Pahh fn-rr " drj impurity 
hl»e hur, nail*, etc 
Tjdc "elbow ”, IX, 15, Pahh 
cro^-v arin<: arjstof I lie hand ” 

(//ojlaiyjO . II «* 'elbow ’ 

^ to do, make ”, IX, 15 , Pahh 
nr il barian , Av t’f* 

F with to purify " , IX, 1 , 

Pahh nnct AilI put kartan 
fit " done ' , IX 2 . Pald\ inj 
hurt 

irti “ luir " , IX, 15, 10 , Palilv. 
if mo3 

VT " #Up ’* , IX, $ , Pahh jo gam, 
Av -—*i 

wivfl c “ tceohuig " v IX, 2, 
Pahlv jfrtVi ntarhitiiamL, Av 
vui^t^o 'Surface." 

0,1 r " angt r " , 1\, 13 , Palilv 
fa» dm (written ajm), Av 

•ixg. 

^ "to wadi ", with *ubid , IX, 
15, 10 

fyfa “land, cirth", IX, 11, 
Pahh Mtnd 

throw, to i»our ", 

Pahlv nwAwai uamjifan, Av 
JlW with -» 0 ‘ 
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fy-cr -with fy, caus. £t to cause to 
throw, to lay ” ; IX, 6 ; Pahlv. 

ilrji^ei -wj be brllan ; Av. 
'with J i “ to dig out.” 

with PTfl. “ to out” ; caus. 
n;:<fnr*T “ to cause to dig out”; 

IX, 7, 9; Pahlv. _f>j be 

brltan ; Av. Wfa S& with ji “ to 
dig out.” 

irq; with srr “to come ” ; yRR 
IX, 11. 

r\h with “to rush on to, to fall 
upon” ; IX, 15 and often ; Pahlv. 

iiKu^qy £•£ apcir davaristan 4 , Av. 
i -»»j “ to fly ” ; incoh ^>>3 with 
-«ej> “ to fly towards.” 

SIR “ taking ” ; IX, 11. 

TrftTi “ taken ”; IX. 9, 10 ; Pahlv. 
^3iy-i>V sla.net “he takes away”. 

ifrgy “ bull’s urine IX, 6 and 
often ; Pahlv. o£y gomez ; Av. 

Rrf “smiting ” ; IX, 13. 

WffcT “ smiting ” ; IX, 13. 

u with rrg; “ to sprinkle, to mois- 
ten ” ; IX, 15. 

with srr, caus. arryrq-q' “ to 
recite”; IX, 12; Pahlv. 
(trenpian ; Av 

“four ”; Pahlv. _p» 4. 


“ four-cornered ; four times;” 
IX, 16 ; Pahlv. i-evak 

“ one -fourth.” 

ygRHTTT “four sides, quarters”; 
IX, 2 ; Pahlv. daOru- 

sutak ; Av. -»go>)c^>y cc side of a 
square.” 

^Hgrfq; adv. “ four timesj” ; IX, 2. 
^rrr “ four ” ; IX, 6, 9 ; Pahlv. 

4 ; Av. 

^4 “ to fill ” ? caus. ^rq-q “ to press 
down ” ;- IX, 11 ; Pahlv, 

burtan ; Av. fkj “to carry” 

=grH5 “ spoon ” ; IX, ]4 ; cf. Mar. 

^rrar 

(%f?T “chin”; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 
W?ej pati§x v ar ; Av. 

‘‘the upper part of the face, 
comprising the front and ears.” — 
The ears are meant here. (BtM. 
Air Wb. 838-39). 

[%"? with sq “to cut ; to fell 
(trees) ”; IX, 2. Pahlv. iivi^ei 

brltan ; Av. 

yufr? “ earth ” ; IX, 2, 3 ; Pahlv. 
zamlk ; Av. fiS-^ j 

prop. n. VIII, 79, IX, 1, 2, 
12, 14 ; Pahlv. mrluU\ 

Av. S 

trr “ to know ” with jr-qt( “ to be 
well- versed in ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 

DV'iwp {o andar ddnistan ; Av. 

'?*!? with -«e)“ “ to know thorough- 

ly.” 
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ffiUl *' then, then. upon”, IX, 11, 
Pahlv. tw« aSai. , Av c,*- 
a* “ there ” , IX, 11. 

" body ” *, IX, 15 , Pahlv nr 

tan , Av> u*r 

“ having a dark origin ” , 
VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. lynr £ir law. 
toxmak . Av •*Io«r -as-jir 

“ pertaining to the dark 
world”, VIII, SO, for Pjhlv. 
ji*£ mcnuL "spiritual ” t) Av. 
; Gujr. 

; f. nom. and aco. plur. 
** three ** , a. ft 

fftt'njj’T 41 sharp ” , IX, 10 , Paklv. 
_yt hy , Av. 

ft 44 threo ” , IX, 5, Paklv. j*3, 

Av. 

ftiTO " tnad ” , IX, 11 
PWT adv “ thneo " , IX 15 ; 
Pahlv. ky j» 3 bur-, Av. {ytoU- 

"thirty”, IX, 5, Pahlv 
^ <30 , Av 

?I^°I ” nght ” , IX, 12 and of ton , 
Pahlv. iroj da&n, Av ■ > i*£u«j 

Tfq " creator ” , IX, 1, 4 , Pahlv 
^too dalar , Av. 

** quarter, direction ” , VIII, 
80 , Pahlv. ffi nanal , Av. -ng* 


fttl with “ to direct, to lead ” i 
IX, 3; Pahlv. mof^o fraiht- 
mxtan ; Av. * with — ^ ‘ to go 
forth, to move about." 

? 0 ft 44 rehgion ” , IX, 2 , Pahlv. . 
iw den ; Av. —noy 

44 wicked ” , VIII, SO , IX, 

13 , Pahlv ji^ J drtund Av 

S* 44 demon ” , IX, 13 , Pahlv. 

■hmxjo div , Av. 

44 demon ” , VIII, SO , Pahlv 
-HHXHi div Av 

jrr a transcr of Pahlv. a^j dm j j 
Av. f. 14 demoness ”, IX, 13. 
"two”, IX, 13, Pahlv. ||»V 
dvrin “ twofold” 

U^T 44 twelve", IX, 11, Pahlv. 

j»3 12 , Av. 

ft in comp 44 two " , IX, 0, 9 , 
Pahlv jf 2 , Av. _*»3 

ftipiarri adva. 44 twofold more ” ? ; 
VIII, 60 ; Pahlv. Vuio, j> 2 
danddn 44 twice as much ” , 
(written j> S.zangdni), 

Av, 

vjih 44 motal " ; IX, 10 , Pahlv. 
^iwo Sahrevar, Av. 

Mltq '* hcaat of burden”; IX, 3, 
Pahlv. Vai stor, Av. 

Tor meaning Cf. Guj. air. 
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“obeisance ” ; IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 
iHttHyi niyayisn ; Av. e>*3"e£l 

•IT “ man ” ; IX, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Pahlv. 
M jy nar; Av. -»^i 
“nine”; IX, 2, 9; Pahlv. 
j» fj _p 9 ; Av. 

^PTr^q “ polluted by the nasa ” ; 
IX, 12. 

JT^FT “ pollution from the nasa ” ; 1 
Pahlv. rist ; Av. Jiyjad'* 

“ dead ” , IX, 12 ; 3 Pahlv. j owi 

nasus ; Av. >-«") • IX, 15 and 
often, 

^rnRTT “ nose ” ; IX, 16. 

ffrcu “formula”; IX, 2; Pahlv. 

Sta nirang. 

•zrnTSRi, “ regular ” ; IX, 6, 7, 9 ; 
Pahlv. -j£p ivojiwj snexomand ; 

Av. “icy, frosty.” 
trsr with 3qit “ to approach 1 ” ; IX, 
12 ; It corresponds to iivwi-u _i>> ) 

be estatan ; Av. with •»»« 
“ to stand.” 

W “ side ” ; IX, 12, 14 ; Pahlv. 

i-{r> nemak ; Av. ■»sw«i 
m ?r$"r “ the right side ” ; IX, 12 j 
Pahlv. IcdstaJclar ; Av. 

J-KH,,, “farthest.” 

^ ^h 3qrr and ft " to fall upon ”; 
VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. x>jj 

be rasitan ; Av. 6 "(o with 
“ to arrive at .” 

Tcffa “fallen ” j IX, d. 


“ step ” ; IX, 9 ; Pahlv. -e» 
pah; Av. 

frfr^PTrF “ arranged ” ; IX, 3, 4, 5 ; 
Pahlv. eriej frdc vistart ; 

Av. j*lel “ spread out ; 

arranged by spreading.” 
qfrqjFvq; adv. “ round about ” ; IX, 
11. 

“ broken to pieces ” ; IX, 

11. 

7i^T “ pure ” ; IX, 1, 3 ; Pahlv, 
■HJi-J pah. 

qft^nTtTrpfr “ the purest ground ” ; 
IX, 3; Pahlv. 

yoMasr-zamiklom Av. 

qrWr#fC°r “ purification ” ; IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. ybsdasrkari- 

hah (adv.) ; Av. 

q^r “ animal, cattle ” ; IX, 3 ; 

Pahlv. •‘O’eJ pah; Av. >•“"«»• 
q^jpr “ afterwards, thereupon ” ; 
IX, 6 and often ; Pahlv. 

t 

pas ; Av. -up-wei 

q$jpf, “ behind ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 
^■‘ 0 ’ pas ; Av. 

qr%fT fern. °qr “ the last ”; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv. parontar Av 

qRTTFy “ under- world ; VIII, 80. 
q=qR “wrist”; IX, 15; Of. Guj. 
Vft\U Yl*fl " wrist ” ; Mar. 
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"nglitroaincu, pnrit} ", 
VIII, 70; IX, 3, IMilr. 

ahrt\lih , Av. 

"nghUous", IX, 1, I, 
Pahlt. JJiUj ohriiv , Av. 1 'i^CJ.* 
“righteous"; IX, 2, 3,4, 
5 ; Pahlv. ofirao , Av. 

jv “ nt n ” , IX, J 
HT« " fore, m (rout" , IX 11,11, 
Pahh jni , A\* •»**»*0 
jl“toMk*',IX, 1,1’tlih. nw^io 
jrursitan, At. an’io 
Jff “ back. " , IX, 10 

"abundance IX, 2 , Pahlv. 

nca^o JmhiM , A\ -r-vw*^ 
mlv . ngnliut ; low anU , " 
IX, 10 , Pahlv. $!TQ jdittruL , 
Av. 

'nyrc “response", IX, 12 , l\ihlt 
if»aso pusox* corresponds to A\ 
*T'*0 

-r«PT ' first ”, I, Palih fiTtio fraloin , 
Av. -"^-o , IX, 0 , 2 , Pahlv 
>r^ ]k&, IX, 1) 

qiJ^T * barren place, desert"? IX, J 
3»j7°r “measure (o£ distance)*’, IX, 
2, 1, 5 , Pahlv fo gam , A\ 
“ step" 

qajiT “ washed ”, IX, 15, Pahlv 
nftji via /rad $us{ , Av -p-pa-f^ 


" coming , idunt IX 0 9 
l*a !»1 v ^jnjnrfo rasiJn U 
»V*'Ci ( *uf") 

with ft " to tie , fasten ”, IX, 
1 1 , l\»hl\ j»2j 65 6asfan 

the. twig-* or metal wires uBed 
m ex n rnonu s bound togetht r in 
varying numU r , IX, J, 4, Paid’. 
<£) lax tom , \v 
tftW IX, G . » 

r “to kaj ", IX, 2, 5, Pahlv 
unify gvflan , Av f\ 
mfti " spoken ”, IX, 2, 11; Pahlv 
toy gufl 

w*T "arm”, IX, 17, vow tujt, 
Av -ro»aj “ shoulder” 
jrn “world”, IX, 1 , Pvfilv nv 
or» , A\ »o-j* 

I u “ to lx come ” , IX, 1J, Pahlv 
npnro biitan 

UH, with <nt "to fall down”, 
WH, iO 

ipjr a trailer, of Av. ; 
lMilv. wwy “hole ”, IX, 
11, 12 

qvr “ middle ” , IX, 2 , adv 

ace “in ” .Pahlv to uwftir , Av 
-*o* m «P‘~P-»*>«» " ho under 
stands ” 

*T^t * man ” , IX, I , Pahlv 
-urror* mar/oyi, Av 
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rpTRf “limit”; IX, 2 and often, 
Pahlv. drahnd{h) ; Av. 

0 

Tfir^picT “ polluted” ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. 
■H3H?V Itam-remanlh. 

“head, skull”; IX, 15; 
Pahlv. bcilist ; Av. 

“ gieater ” ; 1 Pahlv. -ajir^ey 
awzunlk “increasing”; Av. 
■»v-*O i if0- a3 “the most holy,” IX, 1; 

2 Pahlv. ibid. ; Av. -*“&* “ zeal ; 

striving after,” also prop. n., 
IX, 12. 

’TfRrrf^R: “ great knowing ” ; VIII, 
SO ; Pahlv. mazd in -u-frr uhrmazd; 

Av. 

HflTfcjdi “ great demoness ” ; 

VIII, SO ; Pahlv. panic ; Av. 

“sorceress.” 

“ of the Majandara 
country ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. -MpS-u-f 

mdzan'ih ; Av. 

qps^farar “ ?«as<7a-wors hipping ” ; 

IX, 2 ; Pahlv. mdzdyas- 

nan', Av. 

qiUFTI°H “the word or speech of 
the Mdnthm ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 

munar ; Av. -Ao^;. 

•iriU'u^iP? “ inquiring after the 
spteeh of the Manthra ” ; IX, 2 ; 

Pahlv. lum-^uo nuinsr. 

pur^tnr ; Av. -Vc^f 


JTfq Guj. “measure”; IX,' 
6, 9 ; Pahlv. nikonih ; Av. 

-“c-M'i “ depth.” 

^FT “ path, way ” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. 
nls ; Av. 

JpfT “ left off, released ” ; IX, 9, 
10 ; Pahlv. nihet “ he 

places.” 

JX with f% “to release ; to lay ” ; 
VIII, 79; Pahlv. »rVj bur lan; 

Av. “ to carry.” 

“ head ” ; IX, 16, 

“ root ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 

stuTiah “ pillar ” ? “ neck ” 
(Jamasp Asa) ? 

“ dead ”; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. 
rial, Av. 

nr%^r “earthenware”; IX, 11; 
Pahlv. ^41 zamllc. 

qqfR^rqq “ spiritual ” ; IX, 1 ; 

Pahlv. -jiy£ menilb ; Av. 
q masc, ; qr fern. “ who , which ”; 
VO, 80 ; Pahlv. if U ; Av. *ro 

masc. fem. 

qq “ where ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. t; 
lea. 

qqr for qq “ where ” ; IX, 15 ; 

Pahlv. cand “ how many 1 

qft “ if ” ; IX, U ; Palilv. W 
hahar ; Av. 

MK “ upto ” 2 ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. 

lal:. 
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“ujto”, IX, 15, W, Tahir 
Ji !il 

*rttt few ‘ »< irucb-k I 1\, 0 
0, Tahir Av -c-r? 

ade.**a» much «.« ' , IX, 
8 fciul oltrn , Tihl\ J i\i rj 
,lv, +e*m 

ftqcuU* ts=», “ to draw * h. e “ f 
with ? of k\ rau» »1 id. , 1\, IU 
and ofUn, Table . itijo^ 1*i.j n 
“ to sow, to cultivate. ' Iv U 
here um- 4 to »5>,ml> “to nuke 
furrow* * (with a l'ou„(i), A\. 
**■) with i*u*. 

<« H stirak, lii«,funuw * , IX, 
10 ami i4un, Tahir aj^IcJ. 

a» -a*-j 

«?tr ‘•fonlitad" , IX, 10. 

ftjr with «H ami «t ** to rr 0 aril 
to look u|*jti **, IX, 1, Tthle 
nrmoJ-J $• fain Jilin , \e i*>»# 

with uo» 


«t*H ' 

"cyu " , IX 

. 10 



«1C " 

1 iron 1 *, IX, 

14, 

Table 

aatliin 

\e - 


*<0 * 

bamboo '* , 

IX. 

11 

, Table, 

2J I* 

ijtuv , Ac 


w 



inf “ to 

Si) 

", 

I\, 2, 

Table lire? gujlan 



<*F * 

' speaker,” , 

IX, 

1 

, Table. 


iargf gujlar, Av or|*f*a “word* 


W*l •• word " , IX*. 12 , I’aUv 
ro;f / tain , Av 

t^wrth w rau* : to speak , 1\, 
12 . t'aflv i r ^ jw/n», W 3 - 
tti a dflcunc t(iiu<r cl At. 
*'•*$?* lead”, Table irru 
IX liardofUn 
IV h if wood 1 , IX, U , 
Tahir Vj tin-imi (IUvArgjl 
hlidur * diicd uji ruth clod*, 
»**''• ). At Jj-J, 

W*'* tn«, jlaiil . Mil 70, 
r»l.l. j rV wrnir , \c -*•»•*» 

tl *or**, VUI, 70, TaUv cv 
n&ip , Ac 

(Ml speech, wold ” , IX, 2 
ri ‘wind *, Mil, 80. Tilde 
rul , Ac *r—* 

t 4 Ml * , IX, 15 and often, 
Tahir T boy, Ac 

I re * tilin' " , IX, 15 , (Table, h»j 

i MO 

flutter “ out « t tv Ulu d arui“ used 
&it a linear mi vsuto , IX, 2 Table . 
«u» jef yut n,i 0 , hi this cjm) a 
rvnl evai used Instead o£ tho 
outstretched arm , Ac *# 

' fathom '* 

ftVH ' Stroevn, toono " , IX, l), 
Pfthlv tilfuij) t , Av. 
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[%TcT “ devoid of ” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. 
yut ; Av. *!? • 

ft r iy p sr a r i pT f ‘the most devoid of 
water ” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. -6)wo-£W 
yut-dptom ; Av. •*!? 

ftrrnqvf^qitrpr iC the most devoid of 
plants” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. WV 

yulurvartom ; Av. 

” devoid of man, separated 
(from man) ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. KW 
yut ; Av. -"w!?* 

adv. ? “ Separately ” ; 

IX, 15 

ftw^TV “ causing confusion ” 5 
IX, 13. Av. name of a 

country ; cf . Bthl. Air Wb. 1372. 

ftvnnr “ turned ” ; IX, 17 ; Pahlv. 
wxp ga§t 

l^TrT “ separated ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. 
WV yut ; Av. -"Sf j1? 

* 

with sent “ to sit down upon”; 
IX, 12 ; Pahlv. iiviivgo rasltan ; 
Av. S-“(e } 

RTO “ all ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. 

harvispen ; Av. 

“ extending, large, broad” ; 
IX, 17. 

fc[ with ft and err “ to separate ” ; 
sqifcq' IX, 11, 

5Z TT J 1 “ fathom ” Guj. <■-{[■*{ ; IX, 2. 
s <T[d “ width , breadth ” ; IX, 17,' 


“ to be able ”; ^q^fr pass ; IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. >Pjlv iuvdn with gen. 

3Pitc “ body IX, 1 ; Pahlv. iiv 
tan ; Av. »)«<?• 

“ animal ” ; lit “ possessing 
body ” ; IX, 1, 4 ; Pahlv. >*oo3 

gehdn ; Av. 

W “weapon”; IX, 13; Pahlv. 
•‘mo sneh ; Av. inf. “ in 

order to smite. ” 

WRPfl “ demoness ”; she is often 
mentioned with in the 

Jaina literature ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. 

11 wo ydtuh ; Av. masc. 

“sorcerer.” 

ftirer “ head ” ; IX, 15. 

ftrsrr “ stone ” ; IX, 6 and often ; 

Pahlv. \S may ; Av. -"ips “ hole.” 

“ dry ” ; IX, 3; Pahlv. pop 
Jm sk ; Av. ■"pto’Q* 

5T E ^'3T 3 Tcf[7Ttr “ driest- ground ”; IX, 3 ; 
Pahlv. liusk-zamlktom ; 

Av. •»wVe^ 

q? “ six ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. 

6 ; Av. J o j ‘»<4’* 

u masc., ur fem. 3 person. 

“true, truth”; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 
rust ; Av. ■*0^-“* 

U*rw “ whole ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. 
harvisp ; Ay. -“gW-?* 
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“ fuel ’* , IX, II , Pahlv jjfy 
xumb “a broken pieco of earthen 
ware, potsherd ” ( Iloshangji 

140), B(hl takes it as a corrup 
tion of i)$*j sumb ; Av 
“ hoof ” 

dptfr ** fuel ” , VIII 70 , Pahlv 
^o‘j) es m, Av -frisjo"* 

" grown ” , IX, 15, 16, 
Pahlv. fcov* rust 

** completo miudcdiiLR-j ” 
IX, 12 

odv “ opposite, in front, 
of, beforo ” , IX, 10 , Pahh 
^va paitraL , Av 

“ polluted by (Ut with) the 
mSr H, » e , dead impurity *’ , IX, 
1 , Paldv. -owi$> ham-nasuS , Av. 

M5-IU0' 

flfSnjTq; adv ‘ thousandfold " , 

VIII, 80 , Pahlv -ovoyijj 1000 
yniinih, Av ■»it*b* r £-»o l adj 
** killing thousand *' 

fa^caus “ to sprinkle, pout”, 

IX, 14 and often , Pahlv 
aSmjttan , Av fitf 

fiKtar * 1 * * IX, 11 , Pahlv 
Icapdral ‘‘unarable land * ( Hoshan 
ji), or luvarak “ an earthen pot,” 
klP *j'j f (Sanjaiu ) 

tte “lead”, IX, 14, Pahlv 
lyolsi. sraten, Av •*>►!» 


*fnfr 1 fragrance ”, VIII, 80 , Pahlv. 
jjj &c*8 , Av 

S*ifaa*r “the most fragrant”, 

VIII, 79 , Pahlv -Of-njP hubuB 
tom , Av ■»ttv^%u»o' 

" exposure to the Sun ” ; 

IX, 17 

(l with " to creep, to move 
aside ” , cau» " to remove ’ , 
IX, 3 

*He Hil. “ material ”, IX, 1 , Pahlv 
astomand , Av V"»v M “ 
“ shoulder ” , IX, 17 
“ chest, hreast ” , IX, 15, 17 
with ft “ to scatter ” , VIII, 
80 , Pahlv «*»{>■“ JMj be burton , 
Av with jb 

“ place ” , IX, 16 , Pahlv 
)■»» gyuk 

?>£cT 4 thick ” , IX, 15, 16 
?^T with jj and cius “to 

wash ” , IX, 15 , Pahlv ma 
jy«d 3of tan , Av ‘•i SJ with 

^sjr=T “ washing ” , IX, 15 
ftqcPT prop n VIII, 79 , IX, 2 > 
Pahlv sp daman, Av. 

prop n IX 12, Pahlv. 
v^yi«i M apendarmat , Av 
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caus. and ‘‘to 

fatten } to fill up to overflowing.” 
IX, II. 

“ lord ” ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv; 
ohr- in^-ffp ohrmazd ; Av. -“W" 

tfw “ own ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. ^ueit 
x v es ; Av. •“»©’• 

“ moisture ; perspiration 
IX, 3; Pahlv. -£) navi; _jj£i 
namb. 

/ 

fcj “smiter, killer”; IX, 13 5 
Pahlv. davah ; Av. --V* 

"hand”; IX, 15; Pahlv 
dast ; Av. ■=•?.» -“I* 


?C interj. “verily truly”; IX, 5, 
16. 

nhrreu%Ft.“ ha ving a deadly weapon”; 
IX, 13 ; Pahlv. xrudius ; 

Av. •*»'){£ “ wooden weapon ; 
bludgeon.” 

“ winter ” ; IX, 6, 9 ; Pahlv. 
zcimistctfi A.v» & 

“ the hinavd- plant ” ; 
VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. irow haSanapalj, 
Av. J Gujv. 

sJl-S pomegranate tree.” 

f interj . IX, 1. 


ZAOl'A, 

Bi Prof Karl r Geioser 
Translalcd by J 1/ Uniala, Ph D 


It is an old problem among tho Tndnn savants from which verbal 
root tho naroo of their chief sacrificing priest II oh (nom sing hota) 
is derived Holt in tho fully developed ritual is the priest wlio'o duty 
it was to recite tho Hymn'* and to utter tho formula, of invocation and 
consecration during tho sacrifice It was therefore for the Indians 
not a long step to tako to bring tins activity of the Hold m consonanco 
with its etymology and to derive tho word holt from tho root hil"hie 
“ to call to invito ” This is tho etymology gmn by Y iska tho father 
of tho Indian etymology in his A xrulla 7 15 Ho says thcro that hold 
is properly speaking the Inutd but adds that ono of bis predecessors 
AurunaiuMo derives hotr from hu juhoh " to sacrifice ” Tbo latter 
derivation is, undoubtedly correct, although it stands m a certain con 
tradiction to tho real function of tho Ilolr Already tho Aitareya 
Br&hmana says 1 2 They raiso an objection “ Wien tho other (tho 
Adhiaryu) sacrifices (ju/iofi) why is ho who recites tho invocation and 
sacrificial verse3 called Hold (ono who sacrifices) I ” 

If wo go backwards from tho time of tho Bruhmanas to that of tho 
Rtgicda tho clear description of tho activity and tho division of work 
of tho sacrificing pnest is of course, missing here as We find in tho lator 
ritual books But broadly speaking the duties of tho Hold and of the 
Adhvaryu, were already at that timo tho same as later ou Tho Hold 
waa tho chief priest who had to caro for tho recitation during tho 
sacrifice and for the hymn whereas tho Adhvaryu had to look after the 
offerings and offered them Tho holdyajah i e consecrates utter the 
formula of consecration or recites the hymn of consecration (RV 1, 
139 10) and ho invokes tho gods (d jokauh 7 GO 18) whereas tho 
Adhvaryu juhott ' sacrifices * (RV 2 14 8 9) Thus tho appearance 
is in favour of tho derivation 7id =7ne to call "and tins must liavo found 
a footing in the hnguistio feeling (Sprachgcftihl) But it is only tho 
appearance in its favour Pure linguistic reasons already recommend 
the derivation hu " to sacrifice 11 We get an impression from several 
passages of the Ihyicda as if tho functions of tho Hold and tlio 
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Adhvaryu were nob so strictly separated in the simple ritual as in the 
later period. The Hotr appears sometimes as that, which the etymology 
says, as the sacrificing priest. Thus it is said in 2, 13, 3 : “the one (the 
Hold) accompanies with words that, which he offers (sacrifices). ” 
An d the Hotd comes sometimes thus in the foreground, so that his 
first assistant — he was originally the Adhvaryu — is forgotten beside 
him or was not at all existing. I refer only to RV. 3, 41, 2. 

The word Hotd was, of course, not at all formed on the Indian soil, 
but it is a legacy of the Indo-Iranian period. Zarathustra has taken 
up the word in his religion from the Arian culture. Two priests are 
active during the great Yasna ceremony in later Zoroastrianism, the 
Zoi ( Zaota— Skr . hdtd) and the Rdspi ( =Skr . jtvij). The Zot is the chief 
priest, who recites the holy texts, especially the Qdthds, and performs 
the most important sacrificial ceremonies, whereas the Rdspi helps 
h im as his assistant in both and also during certain recitations or com- 
pletes them. 1 If the necessary autopsy of the ceremonies of the modem 
Parsis is missing, it is supplied now excellently by the lucid and ex- 
haustive work of J. J. Modi : “ The religious Ceremonies and Customs of 
the Parsees ” (1922). 2 While Justi and Darmesteter derive the word 
Zaota from the root Zu “ to call,” Modi supports on p. 79 the derivation 
from z«=Skr. 1m. juholi ; and herein he is, of course, right. But if he 
says on p. 202, that Zaota literally means “the performer of ceremonies 
or the offerer of offerings,” only the second meaning is etymologically 
correct. Zaota is from the very beginning the sacrificing priest, in whose 
sphere of activity comes everything, that had developed in course of 
time around the proper sacrificial offering. But tho verbal root z?f= 
Skr. 1m, lying at its bottom, was lost to the Iranian branch, and with 
good reason. While in India the word hiid was finally brought into 
relation with the root hu “ to call ” according to the linguistic feeling 
(Spraehgefuhl), because the function of the proper sacrificing priest was 
transferred to another priest, the root zu—lm came into disuse in Iranian, 
because the particular sense “ to sacrifice in fire ” was connected 
with it. Hu is Greek xew {“ to pour ”), hutd ,\vrds and ahutd is used 
in the Rigveda especially of the Agni, which is besprinkled with sacrificia; 
butter (ghee). The custom of offering the sacrifice in the sacrificial fire 


1 The author thinks most probably of tho responses. (Translator.) 

3 The gewrd ceremony mentioned in this work — p. 1202, by which the 
consecration of for the — priestly dignity is obtained, is possibly understood by 
gravasca of Y. 9, 26. — What Modi says about the Haoma plant on the authority 
of a competent botanist on p. 303 is very important for Indologists. 
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may have Ix-cn prevalent oho m Iron Ic'oio Znrathustra It has 
remained current m India Here mot of the ricrificinl offerings reach 
the gods through tho mouth ol the sncniicnl fire Only a part o! the 
Sotra and certain sacrificial oflinng* ate in joy id by tli priest himself 
The Par>is do not ncnfict* to the tin but ll o llaoina as util as the 
consecrated 72arun— bn ad arc partaken ol by tl i j nests pHtmt during 
tho ceremony 3 Comp Modi, it nf pp 299 317 325 Wert fcacrtd Boohs 
oftho last V, 2v| Tic»nfonnatK»ofbtrnlo (15 3 13)ou the faenfice 
of tho Magmas concurs with U 'I ho ctnmonnl touting of tho sacrificial 
bread and of tl o llaoii a, which rcr\cd ll o jilacc of tho offering by the 
pneata la called C/«u*A»n (Modi, itiJ 293, 302) Thu Chd‘h in corres- 
ponds to tho niouth-oflinng of tho Indiana, m this that carry way ol 
feeding or pmoilmg the brahmans was mcludi d in it Thu* Jlnnu 7, 8-1 
says : “Belter than all .Is nifc/ra« u that, which u sacrificed in the 
mouth ol tho brahman It docs not ou-rtlow. it does not fall aside, 
and it is jrnvcr lost." Tho offering of the bacnficinl bnad etc , in the 
braosha lWj is eonsidt red according to Modi ifcrd p 3W by tho Pams 
also as a pay mint to bo deductid from tho honoranutn of tho pnest 


Now, although the root :u *' to menfice " has conio mto disuse 
htill there is a passage, which prouu that this etymon was conMdcad 
existing in the word zaola This is the much discussed passage Ynsna 
11, I Three righteous creatures are enumerated in it, who giro \ent 
in curses, when they do not fullill their pro (nr purpose Tlio tccond 
and tho third paragraplis are elcur 'Hie hoi>o wishes to bo ridden in 
a race, and curses lmn who docs not ndo it Tho Ilaoma wishes to bo 
drunk, and does not wish to bo kept back (from this purpose), when 
onco prepared On account of this third injunction, this whole passage 
is taken up m tho Hum Yait of tho Yohio But tho cow curses — tho 
Zaolar IVbo is tins Zadar f Bartholomac — tecs in him tho represen 
tatno of the pnestly class, whereas DamiCbtcUrecc* m tho three cursed 
ones tho threo clnsbts, tho agncultuar, tho wamor and tho priest Ho, 
therefore, goes back to Ninobcngh's explanation of tho word Zadarem 
by fjihUaram “ono who holds/* whereas Justi translates it by “tho 
dmer ** and K. E Kanga “ lua dnur or master" Now zadurem in 
1 is parallel to bakan.ni in 2 and to hru&arcm in * , bASar (for bartar) 
and Mar (for xxartar) mean hero dearly "who ought to tide, 
who ought to drink," respectively and not " who rides, who drinks" 
respect n cly Wo lm\o, therefore, no proper agentivo noun m 

tiio usual flcnso, but tho formations m tar haro hero rathor tho 


1 Only tho zOt partakes of them during tho 
i*ro distributed among tlio faithful, whether priests 


ccrunonj 
or layinai 


i/tcniards these 
('translator ) 
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sense of a, future participle, like that of the periphrastic future of Skr. 
ddtasmi, “ I shall give.” And thus zaotdmn must also he understood. 
It' signifies “he who ought to sacrifice (but does nob sacrifice).” The 
' eow wishes, therefore, according to this naive poetical conception not 
only to serve as food, but also to give its share for the divine service 
Thus, I believe, the words in Yasna 11, 1 obtain a better sense : 

gau§ zaotarem zavaiti 
uta buyao afrazaintiS 
uta deus-sravao haeimno 
yo mam h v astam n6it bakshahi 
aat mam turn fSaonayehe 
nairyao va puthrahe va 
haoyao vamarSuyao. 

“ The cow curses him, who ought to sacrifice : Thou shouldst 
be childless and followed by evil fame, who dost not share me when 
cooked, but uses me as food for thy wife, for thy son, or for thy own 
belly.” 

The sense of Zaotdrem is paraphrased by the following bakJisahi , l 
as in 2 that of bdsar by yomdm zdvare noit jaidhyehi. Then bakhsahi 
expresses the Chashni connected with the offering. 

Still there arises another question : What does the cow wish to 
give or what ought she to give as the offering, her meat or, what seems 
to be nearer the mark, according to my idea, her milk, because the 
cow will not, of course, wish, according to the fiction of the poet, her 
own slaughter ? Gao is, according to the ancient idiom, the cow and 
everything that the cow provides, milk or meat. Thus the expression 
mam h v dstdm remains doubtful. Is it the same as gain Jivdstem Vend- 
5, 52, 7, 55? Darmesteter understands in the first .passage- “ milk,” 
in the second “ meat,” whereas Bartholomae in both these passages 
translates it by “meat.” The Pehl. version has both times bisraya 
{gust) “meat.” This Pehl. expression is explained by the Dasturs 
differently, comp, for it Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s Glossarial Index to 
Vendidad, p. 55. I know how to value the grounds on which the attempt 
has been made to reject “ meat ” as the interpretation of the word, 
meat being repugnant to the feeling. But bisraya means nothing else 
and hence the Pehl. version is incorrect. The question draws-inits circle 

1 I ought to take this and bakhsahe as variant according to Pt. 4. * I had 
at first undervalued tho excellent manuscript o£ Dastur Peshotanji. 



othrr pvjtagm Whit u» 510 m joomjfo Vend 3, 1 , \a*t 10 01 gaoinaia 
ttuia >a*i 13, 00. tuyixthtn gaomanl/t 1 Ytml 22 ami finally w 1ml i» 
meant by tho often mentu ncxi combination ymmaraift utuK m side 
by »h1o mill Anumnnn a in Ymm CS, I ; W3, I , 1M, 2 , YaU 5. 8, 03 • 
Vend. 11,1; IS, 73 1 WViw* Just! following fepirgtl (ran*!a(t* it 
cniyuliw by "iitfM," thus according to tuni/J the l’thl 

vroion, lh»* Uter translator# like Damo Icier aiwl Hartholonuic tender 
tl;o wo hi by "milk of tho cow ” .Milk in cximctliui with ZaotAro, 
u> tn« to l *e iiH'fv citable whether AtuOta may In; takui in a broader 
tirn*«?o{ “ of!< nng that should lx» drunk” or m a nutneted woof "con- 
secrated water ** (c/ Modi »U J |i 310) It utim that the nnlk-olli ring 
enjoyed gnalcr mijniitanec in earlier period than in ll e later ii.e* wl rji 
milk was toed only by drop# ll)anun>Uter I. I A VI) or at hast m small 
quantity One may rounder especially wjnl Me*h bis said, 
p. 200. At any rite birabo fnforms u* only of the? meat offering o! 
the Magiaju — Hut m ctsiwctuii with Ar<bf«i a sharp ililTiitnco is to be 
made according to tbo gender of the wonl 9 mi Aidihut « evoked Ur/, 
but ndm (ic. j&*)ArJ>nn l« cooked wifi c/ lA< c«ir The discussed 
puaaga m Yaina 11 centaur, thus, a strut lujunctiui to the pnest, 
that that which » from the cow and is lard fur the offering U to by 
nicely distributed among other priest* and wntiig those who take part 
in tho sacrifice, and not to bo uicd for his own household It (onus at 
the taiuo tuno a parallel to the warning gtten m 11 , o and tho following. 




A BRIEF IUS JOKY OF THE STUDY OF TIIC 
RELIGION AND LITERATURE 01? THE 
ZOROASTUIANS DURING THE DIFFERENT 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY, 

Bv biuiURSJi\ Son win Dvlal, u \ 


Chronological!) wo make a fourfold illusion of our subject — 
l Classical pcnod 
* 2 Middle ages 

3 Georgian pcnod, commencing from the beginning of tin 
XVI I Ith century to the first quarter of the \I\th century 
(1700 A I) to about 1825 AD) 

4 Modem times , commencing from the second quarter of 
tho XIXtb cenlurj to the present elaj 

1 Classic vl I’nnioD ‘ 

Enquiries into llio religion of Perm begin long ago anil it was 
(ho old foe of Penn the* Greek who first studied it 

Among tho Greek philosopher*, historian* turn lien and other*, 
who do toted tlnr attention to the* stud) of this auljtct wo notices the* 
nanus of — 

Ileroeloliu (181 — 125 BO ) # 

l’rodieuH tho Gnostic of Ceos (103 or 450 B C ) 

Aristotle (385 B 0 ) 

Dicoporapus (JSO B C ) 

llcrmippus (who flounahed during tilt* IMuj omit Man w in) 
I’ausaniaa (second ccnturj A D ) 

Xonthus 

Dinon 

Utrmodonu 

Horaclidea Cumanus 

Agathias of Myrma (530— 5S2 A 1) ) 

Procopiua (tho Bjzantmo Historian who flourished towards 
tho end of tho Gth Century AD' 

HiCroclca (130 A D ) 
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The subject was studied more eagerly in the first century of the 
Christian era than it was in the preceding centuries ; however, that later 
study had no longer anything of the disinterested and almost scientific 
character in the earlier times. Religious and philosophic sects 
(Neoplatonists, Gnostics, etc.), in search of new dogmas, early received 
whatever came to them in the name of Zoroaster. On the whole, it 
is said (1) that in the first centuries of Christianity, the religion of Persia 
was more studied and less understood than it had ever been before. 
The real object aimed at, in studying the old religion, was to form a 
new one. 

REPORTS OP GREEKS, ROMANS, ARMENIANS AND 
MAHOMED ANS. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was best know by the 
name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was commonly 
applied to the priests of India, Persia and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the prophet Jeremiah 
(XXXIX-3) who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at his entry into Jerusalem, the “ Chief of the Magi ” (Rob Mag 
in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather that Magi 
exercised a great influence at the Court of Babylonia. (600 B.C.) 

In the Old Testament there is only one hint regarding their religion 
(Ezekiel viii-16, 17). 

The Magi occur even in the New Testament. In the Gospel, accord- 
ing to St. Mathew (ii-1), the Magi (Greek Magoi, “wise men ”) came 
from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child, Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
we know from Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the Greeks 
is to be found in Herodotus, the father of History , (450 B.C.) — (Hero- 
dotus chap : cxxxi, cxxxii) — The chief Greek writers on the manners and 
religion of the Persians were Ktesias (400 B.C.), the well know physi- 
cian to king Artaxerxes II, Demon (350 B.C.), Theopompos of Chios 
(300 B.C.) and Hermippus, the philosopher of ' Smyrna (250 B.C.). 
The books of all these authors are lost except some fragments preserved 
by later authors such as Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride — on Isis and 
Osiris), Diogenes of Laerte (Prosemium), and Pliny. Hence we cannot 
correctly judge how far these writers were acquainted with the religion 
pf the Magi. The eighth book of the history of king Philip of Macedonia, 
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“ On miraculous things,” by Theopompoa, and Hermippos’s work “ On 
tho Magi,” wren, the two chief sources of information about the religion 
of tho Magi, for tho Greeks and tho Homans 

It is reported by Pliny (m his Hostoria Naturahs, sxx 2) that 
Hermippos had made very laborious investigations in all the Zoroastnan 
books winch were said to compnso two millions of %erses, and to have 
stated tho content of each book separately He, therefore, really 
seems to havo had some knowledge of tho sacred language and tests 
of the Magi for winch reason tho loss of his work is greatly to be regretted 

Strabo, tho geographer (CO B C ), has given in tho 15th book of his 
celebrated gcographj an account of tho religion and customs of 
the Magi 

Pausanias, the celebrated Greek traveller (ISO AD), has tho follow- 
ing report on tho fire worship of tho Magi (V 27, 3) “In tho temples 
of tho Persians there is a room where oslirs of another colour than those 
being burnt on tho Altar arc to bo found To this room he fust repairs, 
puts dry wood upon tho Altar, puts on the tiara, and then sings the 
invocation of tho God, reading it from a book, in a language utterly 
unintelligible to tho Greeks. Tho wood is to bo ignited on tho ashes 
without fire, and to flame up into a bright blaze '* 

Dio Chrysostoms (130 A D ) has left to us, m his sermons, some 
remarks on tho theological ideas of tho Magi 

The Historian Agathias (500 AD) u — 24 also wrote about Zoroaster 

Among later Greek writers who wrote on tho primitive principles 
of Zoroastnan Theology we may mention Damascius (“ On Primitive 
Principles ” — 125th P 384 Ed Kopp), and — Theodorus of Mopsenstia 

Among Armenian wnters on Zoroastrianism may ho mentioned 
(l)Ezruk and Ehsaeus, who flourished in tho fifth century A D 

Passing on to Mahomodan writers who lived after the conquest of 
Persia by tho Mahomedans — 650 AD , wc get important information 
from Masudi (Arabian Historian and Traveller 950 A D , and Shah 
rastam, who lived at Bagdad 1153 AD — ( ‘ On religious sects and 
creeds ’ Kitabu 1 millal wa na’lial) 

i Middle Ages 

In tho middlo ages, people bad dim and erroneous notions of Zo 
roastor and the Avesta Zoroaster was looked upon as a Magus, or 
a magician or a master of hidden sciences 
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Since the Renaissance, real enquiry intp the subject was resumed. 
The first step was to gather together all possible information from 
Greek and Roman writers. The task was undertaken, and success- 
fully completed, by Barnabe Brisson (Be regio Persarum principatu 
libri tres. Paris 1590. The second book of this work- is devoted to 
the religion and manners of the ancient Persians). 

A near approach to. the original source was made by the Italian, 
English and Erench travellers, in Persia and India, who met the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster, studied the manners, customs and main features 
of their beliefs and made them known to Europe. Henry Lord, Man- 
delslo, Ovington, Chardin, Gabriel du Chinon and Tavernier, were 
explorers in the field of these studies during the period. 

3. Georgian Period. 

From 1700 A.D. to about 1831 (from the time of Thomas Hyde 
to that of Eugene, Burnouf), somewhat more earnest attention was paid 
to the study of the Avesta. However, some of the students engaged 
in these studies, during this period, doubted the authenticity and 
antiquity of the Avesta. There were two schools of opposite views 
and heated controversies ensued between the students of both the 
schools of thought. 

The first Avestan text which Europe obtained was a Ms. of the 
Yasna, 1 carried in 1633 to Canterbury by an unknown Englishman, 
who had received it from a rich Indian of the name of Narnaby Moodie, 2 
Thomas Hyde (1700 A.D.), the greatest Orientalist of his time, was the 
first to make a systematic attempt to restore the history of the old 
Persian Religion by combining the accounts of the Mahomedan writers 
with the more correct and genuine accounts given by Parsi writers in 
Persian books like the Sad-Dar, etc. (Veterum Persarum et. Parthorum 
et Medorum religionis historia — Oxford 1700). Eighteen years later, 
George Boucher received from the Parsis in Surat a copy of the Ven- 
didad Sadah. It was carried to England in 1723 by Richard Cobbe. 
However, as a sealed book, it remained hung, by an iron chain, to the 
wall of the Bodleian Library. A few years later, a Scotchman, named 
Fraser, made two attempts to obtain from the Parsis of Surat their 
sacred books, and some knowledge of their contents. He was able to 
procure from Surat the Yasna and the Yashts, but he failed in his 
attempts to get knowledge. 

1 Harley’s introduction to the Avesta, Prof. P. A. Wadia’s translation. 

2 He is Nanabtru Moly of Surat who died in 1667, vide Parsi Prakosli, 
Yol. T, p. 15, 
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In 1751 i young tn-uchunn, twenty yon* old VnqmAd Du 
Huron a bchohr of tho Ieohs di * Longues OnuiWU-H m l‘vns happen 
mg tot.ce v facsimiles of four haves of tho Oxford Undidjd which hid 
been tent from England ft few year* beforx to Ltiumc lo turnout 
tlv * OfunUlul Uc term met l to give to tniicr both tin boolo* of A roos 
ter uul tho lust European Iran datjon of them Hi left 1 ’am on tin 
7tU November 1751 tmxol it the town of L Orient m lGlh November 
1771 and finally left Irruscont Hurt Louw on J I Kbruary 17o5 m tho 
diip Lo Due d \cjiutame Ho camo to bunt after throe yiar* of ad 
vmluna and uimlcmik* in the beginning of Miy 17 >S Uo thin 
stayed ui bunt for three* year# Ifo got from Dastur Dtrab (Humana) 
the sacrod boohs of tho Harms and aomo knowledge of the 6 an ic Ho 
ntumed to Hina on It Mirth 17(11 and deposited (U the following 
da) at tho litbhoUit {ul iloyih (he whole of tlu And \vt-la ami 
copies of most of tho traditional hooka (BumUlx-di tlx laihang i 
ouym fCwIuk (Uadohht) tin Uivayus (to ) IK »j*nt alien yiar* 
hi studying tin- materials hi ha«J colhctid ami ] ubhsbtd m 1771 thi 
that European translation of tho And Uuta (Ztn!\ Vvrsta ouvragu di 
Airoastre l*»r U Intpniif Du JArron Jt«|a iu -(to, Him 1771) 1 

About tho same time Dr Cm «. iho collided numerous ruanu 
suapt* which ultimately Weill to tho India Library at London A 
new, and not any tho leu* import int Innut was gatLerod ot Horn 
bay hy ILuh who endowed tlx* capital of Denmark with frtut« of hia 
ru. lurches fcmally Dr Martin llaug durng hu sojourn at Poena 
won tho friendship of tho Harsu obtained from them uiu und extensive 
information on their religious customs and colhctid ncli materials 
m tho uhupo of manuscript# which ho pntirved till Ins death and 
which. «mco then havo beiu bought by tho Havanan Government 
Wo find m tlu* lout lolkctlon manuscripts of the Vusta, u»th Pdilavi 
translation, tho Hahlavi version with ft Hcrsian translation tho Isirari* 
gw tan, tho Aogamadoicha and other valuable works Tho principal 
centres of Avcslau collections, aro thu*, Hans London, Copenhagm 
and Munich At Coptnhugm aro bouio of tho earlust of thesis manu* 
scripts Them aro also aomo old manuscripts at Oxford Cambridge 
and Canterbury Tho Oxford (Bodleian) manuscripts weru colli cUd 
mostly by Ouailoy Sown of them camo from Persia othem from India 

AnquUd xml tho Avista found an oigrt cltampiui in tho poivon 
of Klu niter Hrofiasor m tho University of ltiga As soon as thy Irvnch 

* for Uwi uccouot qI \u lUctlt »ie Vcquctil Du Huron and Dwtor 
Dumb by Dt Jtvuaji Join#! edit Mody 
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version of the Avesta appeared., he published a Gorman translation 
of it, and also Anquetil’s historical dissertations. Then, in a series 
of dissertations of his own, he vindicated the authority of the Zend 
Avesta (Anhang Zum Zend Avesta, 2 Vols. in 4to, 1781). 

Another staunch upholder of the Avesta was the Numismatolo- 
gist, Tychsen. In his “ Commentatio prior observationes historico 
criticas de Zoroastre ej usque scriptis et placitis exhibens ” Goettingen, 
in the Novi Comment. Soc. Reg. 1791, he says, “There is nothing in 
it but what befits remote ages, and a man philosophising on the infancy 
of the world. .. .The antiquity of the language is established by the 
fact that it was necessary to translate a part of the Zend boohs into 
Pahlavi, a language which was growing obsolete, as early as the time 
of the Sassanides. Lastly, it cannot be denied that Zoroaster left 
books, which were, through centuries, the ground work of the Magic 
religion, and which were preserved by the Magi, as shown by a series 
of documents from the time of Hermippus. Therefore, I am unable 
to see why we should not trust the Magi of our days when they ascribe 
to Zoroaster those traditional books of their ancestors, in which nothing 
is found to indicate fraud or a modern hand.’ 

In 1793, Sylvestre de Sacy, published a book, in Paris, in which 
the Pahlavi inscriptions of the first Sassanides were deciphered for 
the first time and in a decisive manner. This was the first step taken 
to make the authenticity of the Avesta incontrovertible. 

About the same time. Sir William Jones, the President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which he had just founded, resumed in a discourse, 
delivered before that Society, the same question, he had solved, in such an 
off hand maimer twenty years before. His views were now somewhat 
changed. A glance at the Zend glossary published by Anquetil sug- 
gested to him the similarity between the two Aryan languages, Sans- 
krit and Zend. This was a step onwards in further researches. 

In 1798, Father Paulo de St. Barthelemy further developed 
Jones’s remark in an essay on the antiquity of the Zend language, (De 
antiquitate et affinitate linguae samscredamicae et germanicae, Rome 
1798). He showed the affinity of the Zend with the Sanskrit by a list 
of such Zend and Sanskrit words as were least likely to be borrowed . . 

Were it but a recent compilation,” he writes, " as Jones asserts, how 
is it that the oldest rites of the Parsis, that the oldest inscriptions of the 
Poisians, the accounts of the Zoroastrian religion in the classical writ- 
ers, the liturgic prayers of the Parsis, and lastly, even their books 
do not reveal the pure Sanskrit, as written in the land wherein the 
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Partus livo, but a mixed language, which is as different fiorn tlio other 
dialects of India as French is from Italian 1 ” This amounted m fact* 
to saying that the Zend is not derived from tho Sanskrit, but both aro 
derived from another and older language. 

Tho first twenty five years of the nineteenth century wero void 
of results, but the old &hd sterile discussions, as to the authenticity 
of the texts continued in England In 1S08 John Lejden regarded 
Zuul a 3 a Prakrit dia’ect, parallel to Pali , Pah being identical with the 
Magadhi dialect, and Zend with tho Saurascm In tho 03 rs of Erskine, 
Zuid was a Sanskrit dialect, imported from India, by tho founders of 
Mazdcism, but nover spoken in Persia 

In Germany, Manors hod found no followers The Theologians 
appealed to tho Aveata m their polemics, and Rhode sketched tho ro 
hgious history of Persia after tho translations of Anquetd. 

Era kuio’s essay provoked a deceive answer from Emmanuel Rask, 
one of tho moat gifted minds m tho now school of philology, who had 
tho honour of being tho precursor of both Griraw end Buinouf 

The Essay published m 1831 by Peter von Bohlcn on tho origin 
of tho Zend language threw the matter 40 years back According to 
him, Ztnd is a Prakrit dialect, as it had been pronounced by Jones, 
Leyden, and Erskme 

At last came Bumouf Eugene Burnout (1825) with tho aid of 
the Sanskrit translation of the Yotna, made in the XVtli century by 
Ncnoseng Dhaval, succeeded in tracing tho general oullmo of tho 
Zend Lexicon, and fixing its grammatical forms, and founded tho only 
correct method of interpreting tho A vesta Ho .also gave tho first 
notions of tho comparative mythology of the Avesta and tho Veda, 
by showing tho identity of tho Vedie Yama with tho Avesta Yima, 
and of Traitana with Tnrathaona and IVridun (Comment an 0 Mir le 
Ya°na) 

At the same tune, the ancient Persian inscriptions at Persepolis 
and Belu&tun were deciphered by Bumouf in Par,s by Larsen m Bonn, 
and by Sir Henry Raw linson m Persia Thus was revealed tho exist- 
ence, at the time of the first Achaunenian kings, of a language closely 
connected with that of tho Avesta, and tho last doubts as to tlio 
authenticity of the Zend books were, at length, removed 

While the«o controversies were going on in Europe, foi nearly 200 
years, from 847 Y Z (1478 A C ) to 1142 Y Z (177J A C ) (he paws 

37 
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of tlie important- centres of Navsa-ri, Surat, Broach -and 'Cambay, were 
sending missions to, and receiving- missions from, their co-religionists 
in Persia. In the. letters exchanged between ■ them • they received 
valuable information on questions, of which they were- either 1 ignorant, 
or regarding which they had doubts. These letters or Revayets, as 
they were called, form, part of a very important literature. These 
R*vayets are very important from several'points of view. (1) They 
throw light on several religious questions raised by the Pa-rsis-of India. 
(2) They throw some, light on the Parsi History. (3) They. help 1 us 
in fixing some, dates in Parsi History. (4) They help us in tracing.the 
existence of some old Parsi families, and the names of the leading. mem- 
bers of these families. The number of these letters or.Pevayets is 26. 
These Revayets are dealt with critically by Principal S. H. Hodivala, 
M.A., in his “ Studies in Parsi History ” (pp. 276-349). 

Since this time, students and enquirers sailed on quieter waters, 
and we come to our own times or : — 

4. Modern Period. 

Iranian scholars progressed rather smoothly and liaimoniously 
in the field of Research ivork. Comparative Philology,, comparative 
Mythology, travels and archreological excavations broadened the . mental 
horizon of scholars, and supplied them with, fresh materials, and fresh 
thoughts, and the religion and literature of the Zoroastiians saw moie 
and more the light of the civilised world. 




